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The proceedings of the meeting of the General Executive Board, 
which opened the week commencing November 24th, will be published 
in the next issue of the Journal. 


I have repeatedly stated through the columns of our Journal that 
we do not accept advertisements of any kind. The International is big 
enough to live without advertisements. Paper, ink and labor is very 
expensive and we need the space, and we also believe that it is much 
more dignified for us to carry on our publication without advertising, 
so if any of your employers or the public request information on this 
matter in the future, kindly state that we do not accept advertisements of 
any kind. 


Members of our local unions send us in photographs and pictures of 
some important individual in their organization which they would like 
to have appear in the Journal with a story of the life of the individual. 
It used to be the custom in years past to fill the Journal with this kind 
of matter, but we cut it out several years ago, and not even the photo- 
graph of any of the officers has appeared in the Journal for six or seven 
years. We fill the Journal up, from cover to cover, with matter that 
we believe will be of some importance. The publication of the Journal 
is rather an expensive matter and we should not fill up the columns of 
the Journal by publishing pictures or photographs of officers or mem- 
bers of local unions. Therefore, understand that if you make a request 
for the publication of a picture of some good brother, that it is not the 
rule to publish same and you must not feel offended if said picture is 
returned to you without a very lengthy explanation. We also cut out 
the publication of resolutions adopted by local unions on the death of 
members. Our International with its 120,000 members and almost 800 
locals could fill up the entire space of the Journal with death resolutions 
were we to pursue the old policy. Therefore we ask our local unions 
not to be sending in resolutions of condolence adopted by their local, as 
we cannot publish same in the Journal. 


If any of our local unions have any matter of importance, or if 
something happens within the union which might be considered of im- 
portance to the membership of the International, if the secretary of the 
local, after same has been approved by the local union, will send it in to 
the General Office the Editor will gladly publish same. We cannot, how- 
ever, accept long-drawn-out letters or poetry from individuals who may 
sit down and drawl it off by the yard, because it is of no benefit to the 
general membership. Even if said long-drawn-out stories or poems are 
approved by the local union it cannot always be accepted by the Editor, 
because some such rhymes which we receive and which we are requested 
to publish would have a tendency toward disgusting our readers and 
would be very apt to cause a strike of the printers if compelled to set in 
type the ravings sometimes sent in and considered first-class poetry. 
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PRESIDENT’S TRIP TO 
EUROPE 


(Continued from Last Month) 


LEFT the chamber 
of the House of 
Commons that 
morning at 1:30, 
and in company 
with Jim O’Grady, 
who was a member 
of the House Com- 
mittee on Refreshments, visited 
one of the refreshment rooms, 
where we discussed the Prime Min- 
ister’s speech for two hours after- 
wards. The House remained in 
session until 4 а. т. Of course my 
readers will not understand my 
feelings during the entire evening. 
You cannot imagine the interest I 
took in every point raised, and I 
might finish by stating, as I have 
already stated, it was one of the 
most interesting evenings of my 
life, and although І had some 
knowledge of English customs and 
the importance of that old govern- 
ment chamber, I was filled with 
new feelings after listening that 
evening to the speeches I heard, 
the arguments put forth and the 
explanations made by some of the 
most famous men in public life in 
England, and on my return to the 
hotel thoughts crowded fast and 
furious through my mind of the 
wonderful scene and the wonderful 
men who have made England 
famous in that old historic cham- 
ber in which I was that evening a 


















































silent spectator. However, next 
day we prepared to make arrange- 
ments for leaving England, as we 
had already been five or six days in 
that country and the time was 
drawing near when we had to get 
to Holland. We therefore decided 
on leaving, and did leave London 
that evening at 6 o’clock, taking the 
train to our port of sailing, arriving 
there about 10 o’clock. 


When we reached the wharf we 
had, with several hundred other 
people, to line up and be examined 
by the authorities before we could 
leave England. We had to fill out 
a blank, stating our age, name, na- 
tionality, where we came from, 
where we were going, what our 
business was in the country to 
which we were going, the name and 
birthplace of our father and moth- 
er, if we were married or single, if 
we had military experience, if we 
had ever been charged with crime, 
and several other questions too 
numerous to mention. After hav- 
ing our passports scrutinized and 
examined, and after this blank 
which we had filled out was passed 
from one to the other of about a 
dozen clerks, secretaries and mili- 
tary men, we were ready to board 
the boat. You will understand that 
there were about three hundred 
other persons ahead of us, so we 
had to wait for about two hours 
until it came our turn. All this 
time we were waiting on a bare 
platform without any roof and it 
rained continuously. The building 
in which the officers were working 
was just about large enough to hold 
three or four other persons besides 
the staff. When we finally received 
our O. K. from all those important 
individuals we proceeded to the 
boat. It was then about 12:30 
a. m. and our secretary immediate- 
ly found the purser and asked for 
our state rooms, which had been 
reserved for us by Cook’s agency 
in London. The purser disclaimed 
any knowledge of reservations and 
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in broken English said there was 
not a state room left on the boat. 
When we heard this glad news you 
can imagine our feelings, but in the 
countries over there it is of no use 
complaining against anything that 
may happen. You might just as’ 
well talk to the moon when making 
a protest, as they pay no attention 
to anyone, especially to foreigners, 
and they are absolutely unmindful 
of any inconvenience suffered by 
the traveling public. Of course, I 
could immediately understand what 
happened. Some of the other pas- 
sengers who were ahead of us, on 
looking for state rooms and finding 
none, knowing the ropes, offered a 
substantial tip to the purser and 
the purser undoubtedly handed 
over our reservations. This was my 
solution of the situation. That is 
what usually happens. Our secre- 
tary again approached the purser, 
offering a reasonable amount with- 
out making any attempt to hide his 
action, and the purser finally dug 
up a room for us with four berths 
and we were escorted by one of the 
attendants downstairs to our state 
room on the lower deck. 

To endeavor to describe this hole, 
called a room, is utterly impossible. 
It had four narrow bunks on which 
the four of us were expected to 
sleep. There was not any window 
or ventilation. The men’s wash 
room was opposite our door across 
the narrow aisle; the bed clothes 
and mattresses were filthy in ap- 
pearance; the whole place reeked 
with odors, and into those bunks 
we endeavored to crawl. Mr. Gom- 
pers and I occupied the lower ones; 
Mr. Oyster, our secretary, and Mr. 
Walling, the upper berths. We were 
tired and weary and endeavored to 
sleep, but it was useless. For my- 
self, I want to say I rolled from one 
side to the other on this hard couch, 
but could not under any circum- 
stances go to sleep. I dozed off into 
a kind of stupor about 2 o’clock in 
the morning and about an hour 
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afterward I woke up with a fear- 
ful headache, which undoubtedly 
was caused by the foul air, or lack 
of air, іп this hole. I looked across 
to the other side and saw Mr. Gom- 
pers sitting up on the side of his 
berth and I sat up, turned on the 
light, and we sympathized with 
each other without speaking, sim- 
ply looking intently at one another. 
I finally said to him, “I cannot stay 
here any longer, I am going on 
deck.” The sea was pretty rough 
and, although very cold, it was bet- 
ter than down in that hole. Mr. 
Gompers answered that he was sick 
and felt that he would hardly be 
able to get up on deck, but that 
after a while he would try to get 
up. I dressed, putting on my over- 
coat, then my raincoat outside of 
that and went on deck and found a 
seat. The sea was rolling pretty 
badly and the old boat we were on 
was not the kind that was able to 
resist the rough sea, and I thought 
from time to time that my stomach 
was going to give out. Finally it 
did give way and I was in pretty 
bad shape for two hours. I dozed 
off to sleep and when I awoke about 
5 o’clock in the morning Mr. Gom- 
pers was sitting beside me, looking 
like anything except himself. 

To get over that part of the trip 
as quickly as possible I desire to 
say, about 11 o’clock we sighted 
land and about noon we docked at 
Flushing. We were again sub- 
jected to all the red tape of the cus- 
toms officials. Our baggage was 
again opened and examined care- 
fully, another blank filled out and 
after an hour or two of waiting we 
boarded a train which took us to 
Amsterdam, our destination. When 
we arrived in Amsterdam we found 
the same condition prevailing as 
that which prevailed at other sta- 
tions—everything congested on the 
platform, everyone hustling for 
his baggage. The only difference 
between this station and London 
was that the London station was 


much bigger and the people in Lon- 
don could talk English, while no 
one here could understand a word 
of English. We got along the best 
we could and proceeded to the best 
hotel there—the Hotel Del’Europe. 
We secured very fine rooms, two in 
a room. The rooms were large, 
airy, beautifully furnished, and a 
bath in each room. The cost was 
about 25 guilders a day for the 
room without meals. A guilder is 
equal to about 40 cents in Ameri- 
can money. After washing up and 
changing clothes we proceeded 
downstairs to the dining room to 
dinner. A table d’hote dinner, 
which, from the bill, appeared to 
be worthy of consideration, was be- 
ing served between the hours of 
six and eight, and we ordered this 
dinner for the party. It cost 10 
guilders a plate. We got along with 
the dinner and after a while Mr. 
Gompers, who was able to speak 
some Holland language, stopped 
the head waiter and asked for some 
bread. The waiter answered by 
asking if we had our bread cards. 
Of course we knew nothing about 
bread cards—this was a new one 
on us. We had not been asked for 
bread cards іп any other place and 
never had any experience of the 
kind in our own country. It is 
true we had read about bread cards 
being issued during the war, but 
the war was over, and Holland had 
not been at war at any time, so we 
were somewhat surprised when 
asked about a bread card. We an- 
swered that we had none; that we 
had just arrived, and the waiter 
said, “Well, you cannot get any 
bread until you get a bread card.” 
We were told that in order to get 
our bread cards that we should go 
to the chief of police next morning 
and take with us some small photo- 
graphs of ourselves. We walked 
around the narrow streets of Ams- 
terdam during the evening, amus- 
ing ourselves as best we could. We 
located the English delegates in an- 














other hotel and in all spent a pleas- 
ant evening in a large concert hall 
attached to a large eating house 
and hotel, where a person could 
hardly help but enjoy himself, if 
the mind could be detached from 
worrying about his family and con- 
ditions at home, in the organization 
he represented. You will under- 
stand that during all this time since 
I had left the United States I had 
not received one word from Amer- 
ica and I knew nothing about what 
was going on at our International 
headquarters or at my home. This 
was due to the fact that the cables 
were slow, the mails much slower, 
as there was a congestion of mail 
everywhere in Europe, and because 
we were continually moving from 
one place to another. I might say 
here that after | returned to Amer- 
ica I received a large batch of let- 
ters which had been mailed to me 
at each of the cities in which I vis- 
ited, but which reached there sev- 
eral weeks after I had left, and 
меге returned to me here. Next 
morning we induced the waiter to 
give us some toast with our coffee 
and promised we would have our 
bread cards that evening. We then 
proceeded to see the chief of police, 
going through narrow streets and 
archways, across canals, ete. When 
we reached the old, dingy barracks 
there were a number of other per- 
sons waiting іп the hallways and 
after waiting about an hour and 
thirty minutes we were ushered 
into the presence of his majesty, 
the chief of police. He looked over 
our passports; we told him what 
our business was. He knew that 
the Internationa] Labor Conference 
was being held, but all the same we 
had to go through the same old sys- 
tem of answering questions, filling 
out blanks, finally producing dupli- 
cate photographs of those on our 
passports. He pasted one of those 
small photographs of ours on a 
card, made out in the Holland lan- 
guage, which he gave to us. This 
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was ап identification card, to be 
produced in case we were held up 
by any of the authorities and ques- 
tioned as to our right to live in the 
city of Amsterdam for a few days. 
If questioned all we had to do was 
to produce this magic card and we 
were safe for the moment. The 
card was dated in accordance with 
our statement to cover the number 
of days that we expected to remain 
in the city and we were supposed 
to return this card to the chief of 
police in person when we were 
ready to leave the city, and have 
our passports vised so that we 
might proceed to another city or 
another country. In addition to 
this card we were given a bread 
сага containing a number of cou- 
pons, covering the number of days 
we expected to remain in Amster- 
dam and when seated at table in 
any dining room the waiter would 
take off one of those coupons and 
serve bread to us, and, you under- 
stand, charge an exorbitant price 
for the bread. Now, remember 
this was at the end of July or the 
beginning of August, ten months 
after the armistice was signed, so 
you can imagine what the condi- 
tions for obtaining food in Ger- 
many and some of the other coun- 
tries must have been during the 
war when such conditions pre- 
vailed in Holland, a neutral coun- 
try, so many months after the war. 


(To be Continued) 


AMERICA THE HUNTING 
GROUND OF OPPOR. 
TUNITY 


Opportunity — America is the 
great hunting ground of opportu- 
nity today. And 1 mean opportu- 
nity for the working man. The 
European world has been undergo- 
ing destructive processes for more 
than four years. Perhaps these 
processes have not finished their 
work. 
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The world needs balancing and 
America must furnish her share 
and perhaps the largest of the in- 
fluence in that direction; we must 
be the safe and sane conservatives. 
It is necessary that the leaders of 
this country should realize that the 
high tension which is now upon the 
people, despite the end of the great 
war, must be relieved. It is in- 
tensely necessary not only for our 
own sakes, but for the sakes of all 
the people of the world that as soon 
as may be possible we should he 
put back on a peace basis. When 
we went into the war our cry was 
—and it came from the bottom of 
our hearts—that we wished to save 
the world and humanity for democ- 
racy. Now let it be that we wish 
to save democracy for the world 
and humanity. 

No one group, as I have said, can 
accomplish this. There must be 
united effort of every one in this 
country who believes in our insti- 
tutions and who glimpses in his 
soul that idealism which is an in- 
evitable outgrowth of true democ- 
тасу among a patriotic people. 

Let us once remember this and 
America will find it possible to do 
much, indeed, toward helping the 
bleeding Eufopean countries which 
are being torn apart afresh by rad- 
icalism. 

I believe that whether or not the 
world looks to us to do it, we must 
lead the way. We have suffered 
less—oh, infinitely less—than oth- 
ers. We must not shirk that task 
which naturally devolves upon our 
unimpaired strength and resources. 

I am as far as any man from be- 
ing willing to tolerate injustice to 
the worker, but I do not fail to 
realize that much responsibility de- 
volves upon him none the less. 

I want for myself a real indus- 
trial democracy and I concede it to 
every man. The hope of the world 
must be recognized to be justice 
and fair play. We shall have 
them, too, for while injustice for a 


time may be successful, as might 
may be for a time, justice in the 
end will triumph, for it is a part of 
right. 

Right will come; it always does; 
but now is the wrong time to fo- 
ment discord; now is the time for 
work; now is the time when we 
must take the fullest possible ad- 
vantage of our existing systems 
апа do the best we сап with them; 
now is not the time to tear down, 
but to rebuild — ме have had 
enough of tearing down, we al- 
ready have enough rebuilding to be 
done.—Hugh Frayne. 


A GREAT SOCIAL PROBLEM 


Our great social problem is how 
to make the man at the bottom 
icom so large and seem so import- 
ant that all other men will cease to 
think of him as a thing and treat 
him as a person. The real social 
problem out of which other minor 
problems grow and of which they 
are really only aggravated symp- 
toms is the world-old problem of 
the right relation between persons. 

This is a fundamental issue and 
to solve it would solve all these 
minor manifestations. The friend- 
ly relation of men is therefore not 
alone the gist of the race problem, 
but it is the gist of all social prob- 
lems. 

The age-long struggle has been 
how to get men rightly to adjust 
themselves to all other men. 

Right adjustment to other men 
would mean in the economic realm 
that no capitalist would want to 
beat down below a living wage the 
laborer who made production pos- 
sible. It would mean that no la- 
borer would want more wages and 
shorter hours than the condition 
of production would stand. 

Right adjustment between men 
would mean that no landlord would 
be willing to live easy off rents of 
houses which made health and hap- 
piness impossible to the occupant.. 
























It would mean in return that no 
tenant would demand more than 
that for which he gave in just re- 
turn, and he would protect the in- 
terest of his landlord as he would 
protect his own interest. 

Right adjustment would mean in 
all walks of life the rule of right, 
not the rule of might.—Souvhern 
Workman. 


“OPEN SHOP” FALLACY RE- 
VEALED BY SENATE 


The United States Senate has 
recorded its friendship for the so- 
called “open shop” by declaring 
that no union of government em- 
ployes shall affiliate with an organ- 
ization that strikes. 

The declaration was rejected, 
however, when the appropriation 
bill to which it was attached went 
to conference between representa- 
tives of the two branches of Con- 
gress. The anti-union clause was 
not in the House appropriation bill 
and the conferees agreed to stand 
for law by eliminating this attack 
on the rights of government em- 
ployes. 

The Senate’s action reveals the 
fallacy and hypocrisy of so-called 
“open shop” advocates and it en- 
dorses every charge of trade union- 
ists that the so-called “open shop” 
is a subterfuge and a trick phrase 
to conceal an employer’s lockout of 
organized workcrs. 

The measure would affect every 
trade union that has members 
working for the government and it 
would annihilate the unions of 
postal clerks, federal employes, 
railway mail clerks, letter carriers 
and other organizations. It was 
introduced by Mr. Myers, one of 
the Senate’s luminaries when the 
subject is “law and order’”—an 
after war “Americanism” that 
ignores profiteers and dollar patri- 
ots, but would silence the workers’ 
discontent and smash their unions. 
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The measure was passed at a 
special night session of the Senate 
when twelve members were pres- 
ent. The vote was 7 to 5. As no 
one raised the point that a quorum 
was not present, the vote stands as 
the sense of the Senate., 

Trade unionists have repeatedly 
shown to these senators that the 
American Federation of Labor has 
no power to call strikes and that 
this power is vested only in the 
union directly interested. 

These claims are ignored by the 
anti-union lawmakers, who declare · 
they will renew their attempt to 
lock out trade union employes of 
the government. 


“STEEL STRIKE OVER,” CRIES 
FRANTIC PRESS 


Antagonism of the public press 
against the steel strike has taken a 
new form and the campaign of 
“Bolshevism” and “revolution” has 
been abandoned to a large extent, 
as this deluge of abuse and slander 
has not affected the strikers. 


This has compelled new tactics 
by the workers’ enemies and now 
these newspapers are hammering 
away on the theory that the strike 
is over and the men are returning 
to work. The strike is being re- 
ferred to as “‘the recent strike” and 
the red head lines about “revolu- 
tion” are placed in cold storage for 
future use. 

The steel strike committee is 
alert to the new policy and has is- 
sued this warning to strike locali- 
ties: 

“The papers are full of this de- 
featist stuff and the Sunday papers 
publish a regular barrage of it, 
trying to create belief that the men 
are going to swarm back to work 
Monday morning. These tactics 
have a subtile, undermining effect 
on the strikers, which the meetings 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


NJUNCTIONS may obtain, but with all the power of the courts it 
is impossible to force men back again into slavery. You cannot dig 
coal with injunctions. The declaration of the Executive Council of 

the American Federation of Labor, which appeared in the newspapers 
of the nation on Monday, November 11th, was one of the strongest 
declarations ever made by that body. For the first time in the history 
of the Executive Council that body positively and without any quibbling 
or mincing of words endorsed the strike of the United Mine Workers. 
The Executive Council had laid plans to call meetings of protest against 
the action of the government toward the miners in every section of the 
country, but the miners’ officials prevented this by their declaration іп 
deciding to obey the rulings of the court, which was that they rescind 
the strike order. The membership of the Mine Workers, since that 
order was issued and signed by the International officers, have disputed 
to a certain extent the right of the International officers to send out such 
an order, because they contend that the convention held during the 
month of September in Cleveland was the body that created the strike 
order, and to that body alone belonged the right and power to rescind 
the order. Therefore, at this writing nine-tenths of the men who went 
on strike refuse to obey the order of their International officers and 
return to work until such time as an agreement between the operators 
and Mine Workers has been reached. Many persons who perhaps do 
not understand the situation believe the demands made by the Mine 
Workers are unreasonable, but the officers of the Mine Workers stated 
they were not tied hand and foot to said demands but were open to a 
discussion of the demands without reservations. In other words, that 
they were open to a discussion of their demands, with the power to give. 
and take. However, for those of our membership who do not under- 
stand perhaps it would not be amiss to state one or two facts concern- 
ing this great question that has to do with all the people of our country. 
In the first place, the work done by the miner is the most dangerous to 
the individual of any work performed by man, even including the rail- 
way employes—men who work on fast trains. Thousands of men are 
killed each year, resulting from explosions, falling walls, breakdowns, 
ес. Besides this the work is the most unhealthy of any that we know 
of. The average miner lives in a gas cell under the ground where there 
is hardly sufficient air to keep a human being alive. Nearly all miners, 
after a certain length of time, get what is called miners’ colic, asthma 
and a high percentage of tuberculosis prevails amongst the miners. The 
miners work in wet holes where sometimes the water is knee deep; the 
moisture runs down the side of the walls; they never work within day- 
light, the only light they have is that obtained from the small lamp on 
their caps, and in this way eke out a miserable existence. They do not: 
have continuous employment. Our membership obtain almost contin- 
uous employment, but the miners have been averaging less than two- 
hundred days in each year, consequently the earnings of those two hun- 
dred days, or less, must spread over the entire year. You might вау, 
why is it that they do not work continuously? For this reason: first, 
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there are too many miners, as the sons of the miners usually follow the 
occupation of the fathers. The average miner has a large family. In 
the next place, if the miners work two hundred days in the year they 
ean mine sufficient coal to supply the needs of the entire nation and pos- 
віріу any foreign sales that there might be for coal. The introduction: 
of machinery has also helped to increase the output. It is true, we often 
hear of a shortage of coal in certain districts, and especially during the: 
last two or three years. This is not due to the fact that there are not: 
mountains of coal lying at the mouth of the mines, but is due to the fact. 
that we have not had railroad facilities to transfer the coal from the: 
mines to the districts where the shortage exists. After the war broke 
out coal cars and locomotives were used to transfer munitions and sup- 
plies to our seaports for shipment to foreign nations. It is also true 
that we used up more coal during the war because of the increased num- 
ber of new industries which came into existence as a result of the war, 
From this you will understand that the miners are not to blame for the 
shortage of coal. The miners live in isolated camps and have по oppor- 
tunity of obtaining other employment, and a large percentage of the 
men working in the mines are foreigners, many of them unable to speak 
the English language ; they were miners in the old country and they 
follow that trade in this country. They are good men, hard-working 
men, honest men, fighters in every sense of the word, but they know no 
other trade or occupation except mining and they live under such con- 
ditions that they cannot easily find other employment, so when a period 
of unemployment takes place, poverty and starvation very often stares 
them in the face. If the laborers in the mines obtain $5.00 a day they need 
it for their large families, because they have to pay more for commodi- 
ties in those isolated camps than people have to pay in large cities where 
they can go from store to store in an endeavor to obtain the article for 
less money. Shoes and clothing cost the miner as much, if not more, 
than they cost the man in a city and he has to have those articles just as 
any other person. Their case has been misrepresented by the press of 
the nation, so for that reason I write this article that you may under- 
stand. The injunction issued against the miners was based on the 
Lever Act—a law enacted during the war which prohibited any wrong- 
doing in foodstuffs or in fuel. The miners about a year and a half ago 
entered into an agreement with the fuel administrator, Mr. Garfield, 
who represented the government, that the wages then obtaining would 
continue until the war ended, but under no circumstances should the 
agreement continue after April, 1920. At the time of the convention 
of the Mine Workers the war had been over for almost a year in so far 
as fighting is concerned, all of our troops were back from Europe, and 
from the standpoint of common sense the war was over since Novem- 
ber, 1918, no fighting going on except some wrangling in the United 
States Senate as to the adoption of the Treaty of the League of Nations. 
The government claimed that the war was not over because the Presi- 
dent had not signed the declaration of peace. -At the same time that 
the miners entered into this agreement with Mr. Garfield the operators 
also entered into a contract that the price of coal would remain the same 
as it was because they knew the cost of production until the war was 
over. But what do we find? In some places the price of coal has been 
raised three different times during the last year. In other districts it 
has been raised twice, and in nearly every district it has been raised 
once since the operators entered into the agreement with the government. 
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But, was there any prosecution of the coal operators by the government? 
Well, we do not remember of any. There was none. And all during 
the time that the operators were fleecing the public the miners received 
no increase, and the honest-thinking miners in their convention believed 
that in practice the war was over; that all of our soldiers were demobil- 
ized; that there was no chance for the war being reopened; that the 
high cost of living was hitting them very severely, so they believed on 
November 1, 1919, one year and a half after they had entered into the 
agreement, that they were justified in asking for a betterment of their 
conditions. This is the true story of the miners’ strike. Do not con- 
demn them. At least the workers of the country should stand by one 
another. Watch and see if the result will not be as follows: The 
miners will obtain an increase in wages, with perhaps very little off on 
their working day, but you may rest assured that the increase in wages 
which the miners will receive will be nothing to the increase in the price 
of coal which will be slapped on by the operators. If the miners receive 
an increase in wages which will average ten cents a ton, I am safe in 
saying that the price of coal to the consumer will advance at least. one 
dollar. In other words, for the ten-cent increase that the miner will 
be given (to risk his life every hour of the day in order to eke out a 
starvation existence) the operator and jobber will get ninety cents and 
fleece the public. Yet, we have courts ready to issue injunctions re- 
straining the individual from ceasing employment so that he may better 
his conditions and our government asks us and insists that we respect 
the courts of our country. 


HE One Big Union in the Northwest seems to have gone to smash. 

Of course it could not have lasted very long. The radicals in the 

Northwest did not stop to think what they were doing. The One 
Big Union and the other radical movements, іп so far as our membership 
is concerned, have not done us a very great injury, but they have done 
this: the radicalism and tyranny of this crowd in the Northwest has 
been the direct cause of organizing all of the enemies of labor, and men 
who were never before the enemies of labor, into one great, big move- 
ment for one great, grand drive against the trade union movement of 
the country; a universal movement now existing throughout the nation 
to destroy unionism. This movement is supported by the press of the 
nation and it is backed by the Congress at Washington. Every petty 
larceny thief in the country is opposing unions at this time. In talking 
with some congressmen recently while in Washington when the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federation of Labor appeared to protest 
against some of the bills now pending which are against Labor, the few 
friends that Labor has in Congress told us that the labor men in Con- 
gress were positively despised by nearly everyone; that in times past 
labor men were looked upon with some respect, but that at the present 
time they were avoided, wilfully ignored, by many congressmen who 
were elected by the masses of working people. It seems to be just the 
style to take a kick at Labor in Congress and elsewhere. Such a feeling 
as now exists never before existed in the history of our country. In 
the old days when Labor was fighting for its very existence it was being 
fought against and opposed by business men who did not understand 
the movement, but today from one end of the country to the other this 
determined drive is going on and the employers are openly fighting 
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Labor, and if they fail it is the determination of the employers and their 
friends throughout ‘the nation to go to Congress and legislate Labor 
out of existence. It is the radicals in the Northwest, the pinheads 
everywhere who were going too far who are responsible for this condi- 
tion. We ask you, our membership, to guard with your very lives at 
this time the unions in which you hold membership. Make no mistakes. 
Be careful. The life of the trade union movement was never so thor- 
oughly at stake as it is at the present time. Iam, of course, optimistic 
to the point that I believe our union will survive this onslaught. Pay 
strict attention to your business. Guard against radical movements . 
from within. Wage scales now pending should be handled carefully 
and, above all, let me request, that if there is any possible way for. you 
to avoid a strike that you do so until this dark hour passes over. 


N a conference with the Director-General of Railroads on the express 
situation, a few days ago, we obtained another concession for the 
express drivers throughout the country. The concession obtained 

was that time and one-half be paid for overtime after eight hours has 
been worked by any man in the employ of the express companies. Near- 
ly all of the men work ten hours. For instance, where men receive 
62 cents an hour, as they do in the city of New York, and where they 
work from 4 until 6 o’clock, instead of receiving 62 cents an hour they 
will get 93 cents an hour for those two hours, or for all hours worked 
after the eight hours’ work has been accomplished, which eight hours 
usually ends at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. Of course this is not a very 
large increase, but it is something, and it becomes permanent even after 
the express companies go back to private ownership. From the statis- 
tics presented by Mr. Taylor and his associates, who are the managers 
of the express companies, the wages paid express drivers and helpers 
compare favorably with those obtained by any other class of drivers 
and chauffeurs, especially in the large industrial centers, and in many 
instances the wages paid the express driver is higher than that paid 
in other employment of a similar nature. This statement is based on 
the statistics presented by the managers of the companies. The writer, 
however, disputed those statements and presented statements of other 
drivers, chauffeurs and helpers whose hours are better and whose wages 
are better than those of the express drivers. For instance, on the ques- 
tion of Sunday and legal holiday work, in nearly every instance our 
wage scales state that all work performed on legal holidays and Sun- 
days shall be paid for at the rate of double time, while the express com- 
panies only pay single time. If a freight teamster or chauffeur, or any 
other teamster, chauffeur or helper in the city of New York works on 
а ilegal holiday or Sunday he receives two days’ pay for that day, but 
the driver or chauffeur working for the express company on Sundays 
and holidays, as they often do, receives only single time. This is an 
abuse which should not exist, and I made the point very clear to Direc- 
tor-General Hines that it was unfair, absolutely unjust, but he stated 
that this condition has always prevailed, and that it was impossible for 
him at this time to remedy same. One of the disadvantages under 
which we labor is that the express workers are classed as railroad work- 
ers, although I strongly disagreed with such classification. However. 
the express companies coming under the jurisdiction of the railroad 
administration at the present time leaves no other alternative for the 
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Director-General except such classification, and were we to claim double 
time for all Sunday and legal holiday work the railroad brotherhoods 
and other organizations would demand the same consideration or con- 
cessions. Of course this is an unjust position to take, and as time goes 
on we may be able to clear away such interpretation of our position 
from the mind of the Director-General. Another reason why we were 
unable to obtain greater concessions was due to the fact that the Presi- 
dent in one of his statements made some time before his illness stated 
that wages could not be continually increased until an opportunity was 
given the government to endeavor to bring down the high cost of living. 
I stated to the Director-General that it was not believed by the large 
masses of workers that it was President Wilson’s intention when he 
made that statement that the workers should be tied to a post and pre- 
vented from endeavoring to secure an increase in wages while the cost 
of living was continuing to go up, and I produced statistics to prove that 
several staple articles which we need in our daily life had increased in 
price within the last three months. For instance, there was a general 
advance in the price of shoes of almost two dollars a pair within the 
last three months; sugar had advanced from ten and eleven cents a pound 
to thirteen cents; meats were not coming down in price; clothing for 
men and women was going up at such an enormous rate that it is becom- 
ing one of the serious questions of the nation. The last increase in 
wages obtained by the express employes of the country was put into 
practice in May, 1919, and was retroactive to January 1, 1919, so the 
finding of the wage board handling and investigating this case was 
based on the cost of living as it obtained up to January 1, 1919, although 
the cost of living has substantially increased since January, 1919; the 
wages of the express employes remain the same although other em- 
ployes in private industries doing the same work as the express drivers, 
chauffeurs, helpers, etc., have been successful in obtaining substantial 
increases in wages during the same period, or since January 1, 1919. 
All these facts I laid before the Director-General as strongly and forci- 
bly as I could and, with the assistance of the other men who accompanied 
me, I think we made a favorable impression on the mind of the Director- 
General and his associates, and had it not been for the fact that he was 
somewhat handicapped because of the President’s declaration, as stated 
above, I believe we would have perhaps obtained better concessions. 
However, bear in mind, the express employes were only organized re- 
cently and many are holding membership in several organizations 
throughout the country. The only legitimate organization in which the 
drivers, chauffeurs, helpers, garage employes and stablemen should hold 
membership is in our International Brotherhood, which is chartered 
direct from the American Federation of Labor. Billing clerks and 
others should hold membership in the Railway Clerks’ International 
Union. I am satisfied that were the men thoroughly organized and 
united in our organization prior to the taking over of the express com- 
panies by the government, that better conditions would obtain than the 
conditions under which the men are now working. I also sometimes 
think that it is much easier to deal with private employers than it is 
with the government. There is an endless line of red tape in dealing 
with government bureaus and government wage boards and the em- 
ployes are somewhat handicapped because they are deprived to a certain 
extent of the right to use the only weapon which the working people 
have, and that is the right to refuse to work under conditions that are 
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not satisfactory to the employes. However, we have made progress 
for the express drivers even in dealing with the government and we 
expect, as time goes on, to make still further progress. We were not 
| in a position to speak for all of the employes because many of them аге 
| unorganized and some are in the companies’ organizations. If you have 
| ап opportunity of meeting with express drivers, chauffeurs and other 
| employes, kindly state this case ав you read it for their information 
|. апа ask them to become members of our International Union. Ву doing 
| во they can help themselves and still further help those of their co-work- 
| ers who are already organized. 
| 

| 


RESIDENT WILSON is quoted by the press as sending the follow- 
| ing telegram to Governor Coolidge of Massachusetts: 
“Hon. Calvin Coolidge, Boston, Mass.: 
| “I congratulate you upon your election as a victory for law and 
| order. When that is the issue all Americans stand together. 
“WOODROW WILSON.” 
It is the first time in the history of the nation that we know of 
where a Democratic President sent congratulations to a Republican 
Governor when defeating the Democratic candidate. 
" The congratulations seem to һе based оп the fact that Governor 
i Coolidge was the “law-and-order’’ candidate because he helped to de- 
fi stroy the policemen’s union and because, after destroying the union, he 
| refused to put back in their former places any of the policemen. The 
| press of the nation seems to say that the campaign of Governor Coolidge 
| against Mr. Long, a large union shoe manufacturer, was entirely based > 
! on the policemen’s strike апа that the central labor bodies in the differ- 
iI ent cities were overwhelmingly defeated because they supported Mr. 
Long. Of course the policemen’s strike entered into it in some places, 
but that was not the seat of the trouble, and the writer is somewhat 
doubtful as to whether or not that was what prompted President Wilson ae 
| ‘to send the message of congratulations to Governor Coolidge. Let us 
| analyze this question for a few moments. The policemen’s union was 
| discouraged about entering into а strike by the Central Labor Union 
| of Boston and elsewhere, but when the men themselves went on strike, 
| when they could get по satisfaction from the commissioner, and after 
| the membership of (һе policemen’s union were being discharged and 
were practically driven to strike, and did strike, the Central Labor 
| Union of Boston and other cities did all they could to help the police- 
men, especially toward their reinstatement. The Governor, supported 
by the enemies of the trade union movement, backed up by the police 
commissioner, positively refused to listen to the pleadings of the trade 
unionists of Massachusetts and many of the honest business men of 
Boston and would not consider reinstating the policemen to their former ) 
positions. Boston had the best police force of апу city of its size «а 
| the world: The police force there now is disorganized. It is composed 
| mostly of untrained men. The demoralization of the department is not 
| 
| 





only an injustice to the people of Boston, but it is a crime against civ- 
ilization to allow such an injustice to prevail, and because it has been 
intimated by the press of the country that Governor Coolidge made his 
campaign on the ground that he successfully broke up the policemen’s 
| union, our worthy President of the United States sends him а telegram 
| expressing his felicitations. As stated above, we doubt that this is what 
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prompted President Wilson. The truth of the matter is this: that the 
Republican State convention of Massachusetts endorsed the Treaty of 
the League of Nations: Senator Lodge, who is offering some opposi- 
tion to the treaty, was called to account for his opposition and was or- 
dered by the convention to lend his assistance and vote toward the adop- 
tion of the treaty and he asked for the right to favor or vote for certain 
mild reservations to which he had attached his name, because he claimed 
that the Republican convention of Massachusetts had not acted at the 
time that he attached his name to the reservations, and the convention 
granted him the privilege of favoring those mild reservations, but the 
eonvention instructed him that it was distinctly understood that the 
Republicans of Massachusetts were unmistakably in favor of the treaty. 
On the other hand, the Democratic State convention of Massachusetts 
eondemned the treaty and practically instructed David I. Walsh to vote 
against it. Of course President Wilson felt very keenly the action of 
his Democratic friends in Massachusetts. Mr. Long was the Demo- 
eratic nominee for Governor. Long had to support the action of the 
eonvention; therefore, Long was opposed to the League of Nations; 
therefore, cause for President’s Wilson’s rejoicing over the election of 
the candidate whose convention endorsed the treaty of the League of 
Nations, and all this noise about Coolidge being elected as the “‘law-and- 
order” candidate against the trade union candidate is merely camou- 
flage. The truth of the matter is, that the great bulk of the voters of 
Massachusetts were in favor of the League of Nations and were some- 
what sore on the Democratic machine that condemned the League of 
Nations. Every father and mother in Massachusetts who had a son 
in the war and who went to France wanted the party elected who be- 
lieved in the adoption of the League of Nations. They believed it would 
have a tendency to stop further wars, and to this is due the election of 
Governor Coolidge and not to the policemen’s strike. Strange things 
happen every day in political parties, but the strangest that ever hap- 
pened is the congratulations offered by a Democratic President to a 
Republican Governor on his election. Another strange thing that has 
happened since our last issue is the praying, by the government, for a 
restraining order against the United Mine Workers, prohibiting them 
from contributing any money to buy food for the striking mine workers, 
and the newspapers say that the cabinet was unanimous in agreeing on 
this procedure, and Secretary Wilson is at present a member of the 
United Mine Workers and a former national officer of that organization, 


“STEEL STRIKE OVER,” CRIES 
CRIES FRANTIC PRESS. 
(Continued from Page 6) 


and strike bulletins largely over- 
eome, to be sure; but we can do 
more to offset this method used so 
constantly by the companies 
through the newspapers. It is 
‘enemy propaganda,’ used with 
every facility to make it effective. 

“It is necessary for us to keep in 


closer touch than ever and to see 
that the truth gets to the people 
daily. Weare prepared to furnish 
you ‘a ‘headline service.’ We will 
send every day by letter or tele- 
gram a bulletin on the day’s news. 
This you can post on your bulletin 
board. It is suggested that you have 
a smal] committee of persons who 
can translate these ‘headlines’ into 
several languages so that they can 
be posted in several languages.” 
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NEW YORK 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Dear Sir and Brother—Just a 
few lines to let you know how Lo- 
cal 363 of the Cloth Sponging Driv- 
ers and Helpers are progressing. 

I believe you are acquainted with 
the trouble we had when we first 
organized. “After battling through 
the storm,” as we might say, we 
have gone over the top, captured 
the enemy and came out victorious. 

We have been successful in sign- 
ing up a two-year contract without 
losing a minute, getting an increase 
of $18 a week and almost all condi- 
tions that we asked for. 

We have a 100 per cent. organi- 
zation in our industry in New York 
City and a fair-sized bank account. 

Pretty good for an infant local, 
don’t you think? 

Fraternally yours, 
EDWARD S. MARCUS, 
Business Agent, Local 363. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—As sure 
as there is coal dust around the 
screen we are organizing and build- 
ing up Local No. 418. You real 
about ships that pass in the night; 
well, you can hear of local unions 
that are formed every month. One 
of the unforeseen things that hap- 
pened was a large screen factory 
recently got wise and organized 
100 per cent., and one of its first 
good acts was to appoint a commit- 
tee to look after the men driving 
teams and trucks around the fac- 
tory. 

At every meeting we are taking 
in new members. Recently we re- 
ceived a letter from one of our 
members overseas on the U. S. S. 
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Panther, stating that he looks for 
the Journal every month regular- 
ly. On Tuesday, October 21, a 
union co-operative store was 
opened with grand success and is 
receiving the support of all the 
working men and women of the 
city. We have had а director 
elected from our local and he 
brings us favorable reports. 

On Sunday, October 19, the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen 
arranged a public meeting to listen 
to Mr. Plumb, of the Plumb Plan. 
The city hall was crowded to the 
doors. Mr. Plumb is a very fine and 
interesting speaker, believe me. 

At this writing all eyes are 
turned to our brothers, the coal 
miners, and we earnestly hope that 
the matter will come to a satisfac- 
tory settlement within a short time. 

Wishing yourself and the Inter- 
national continued success, I am, 

Fraternally yours, 
W. S. JOHNSON, 
Rec. Sec. Local No. 418. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


[The yeast drivers in the differ- 
ent cities are organizing, especially 
those employed by the Fleischmann 
Yeast Company. The Brewery 
Workers have organized the inside 
workers employed by the yeast 
companies, but the drivers belong 
to us. ` Jurisdiction over this class 
of drivers is given to our Bakery 
Wagon Drivers’ locals. Where there 
are no bakery wagon drivers or- 
ganized, the yeast drivers should 
be taken into the Truck Drivers’ 
local in the district. i 

I am publishing an extract from 
a letter from the Chicago Bakery 
Wagon Drivers, which explains it- 
self. I have also had a letter from 
our St. Louis Bakery Wagon Driv- 
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ers, stating that they have also 
taken into membership the yeast 
drivers. Get busy and try to or- 
ganize those men.—Editor.] 


Chicago, Ш., November 4, 1919, 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—The 
yeast situation, which we tackled 
several months ago, was cleared up 
October 30th. We had several 
meetings with officials of the 
Fleischmann Yeast Company. The 
prospect looked very good for an 
agreement, as they had no objec- 
tions to the men joining the union, 
as all of their inside help was or- 
ganized in the Brewery Workers. 
When we asked them to sign a con- 
tract they refused, as they did not 
want their delivery system to be 
hampered by sympathetic strikes. 
Our clause in the contract states 
that drivers will not involve them- 
selves in any strike outside of the 
I. B. of T. The manager told us 
the answer was final and it would 
be no use to discuss the question 
any further. 


The Fagan Yeast Company 
signed the contract last Tuesday. 
The Red Star Yeast Company’s 
contract was received Saturday. 
We called a strike on the five 
branches of Fleischmann Friday 
morning, not a wagon going out. 
We caught the first wagon going 
out at 5:30 a, m., and by 7 o’clock 
everything was settled. Our busi- 
ness agent went to their office at 11 
o’clock and received the contract, 
and as the firm was told that we 
would have to have the initiation 
of the men in full before they could 
go back, they made out a check for 
$1,433 and stated they would make 
that as a gift to the drivers and for 
the union to return all the money 
to the drivers that they had paid on 
their applications. 

Fraternally yours, 


J. О. SAFSTROM, 
Sec-Treas. Local 734. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—At the 
last meeting of the Central Trades 
and Labor Union, October 12, 1919, 
your letter relative to the unfair 
Jewel Tea Company was read and 
approved and locals were requested 
to give every assistance possible, 
morally, to the International in its 
fight against this notoriously un- 
fair firm. After the meeting I was 
approached by several delegates 
relative to the question in which 
we are involved. In each case I 
was advised of some outlying towns 
to: which I might write, where a 
central body is not in existence, or 
where the various delegates do not 
attend regularly. 

In order that we may give those 
places full information relative to 
the Internationals fight against 
this concern, it was thought advis- 
able to request that you send us 
about twenty of those circulars 
which you have been sending out 
throughout the country with ap- 
parent effect. Every now and then 
I receive letters from other towns 
in the district requesting further 
information in regard to the ques- 
tion at issue. 

In regard to the strike it appears 
that the Jewel concern did much to 
cripple their own business by rais- 
ing the selling price from 50 cents 
to 60 cents per pound, and in every 
instance the customer raises a 
howl, with the threat to pay the 
amount they owe and refuse to pay 
up on the premiums. The principal 
issue with which this concern bluffs 
the public is their statement that 
they have adjusted their grievance | 
and show some fictitious book, re- 
ferring to it as evidence. Of 
course, this is brought about-by the 
continuous gruelling that is given 
in the office of the concern. They 
also demand of the old customers 
to continue to patronize them, as 
most all customers, including the 
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old customers, owe on accounts or 
they owe on the premiums or 
checks. 

There are about a dozen wagons 
in operation at present and the en- 
tire business could be done with 
two wagons. The situation is much 
in our favor as we can continue to 
hammer them with publicity. This 
we are doing throughout this city, 
East St. Louis and surrounding 
territory. 

Thanking the general office for 
the assistance given us in our fight 
against this concern, we are, 

Fraternally yours, 
T. E. EHLENBECK, 
Rec. Sec. Local No. 709. 





Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—I am 
writing you a few lines to let you 
know how our local is progressing. 
I desire to say, after a long and 
hard struggle, and with the assist- 
ance of Brothers Coyne and Mur- 
phy, we have succeeded in getting 
a button on every man that oper- 
ates a wagon or machine for the 
city, even including the mayor’s 
chauffeur. Within the last two 
months we have increased our 
membership about 70 per- cent., 
also our treasury. J. S. Reed, our 
president, was promoted to fore- 
man with a good increase in wages 
and has taken out a withdrawal 
card. We regret very much to lose 
him, as he was always a faithful 
worker and member.. Our mem- 
bers are paid by the month, work 
eight hours and are off on all holi- 
days. We expect a very substan- 
tial raise in the spring. 

Wishing you and the general 
movement success, I remain, as 
ever, Fraternally yours, 

C. B. THOMPSON, 
Sec.-Treas. Local No. 609. 
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WE DON’T TALK ENOUGH 
UNIONISM 


Of all the different classes of 
business the one that is neglected 
more than any other by its owners 
is the union business. If the aver- 
age business man would neglect his 
business as the average union man 
neglects to attend to his union 
meetings and its business transac- 
tions—which is every wage work- 
er’s business—he would go into 
bankruptcy in a very short time. 
The only reason that a great num- 
ber of unions do not go out of ex- 
istence is because there are a few 
men in the union who realize that 
the trade union movement is the 
only way to a better world; that 
the trade union movement can and 
does get them improved conditions 
now, and he doesn’t have to wait 
until after death to live in a better 
economic life—to get a little bit of 
heaven on earth—nor does he have 
to wait until he elects some petty 
politician who is a member of a 
party that claims to be the “savior” 
of the working class, and trust to 
luck that he may prove true to his 
promises. How different condi- 
tions would be if every union man 
and woman would realize that the 
union hall is where their business 
place is located. How different 
things would be if every union man 
and woman would talk about their 
business (the union) as much as 
their employer talks about his busi- 
ness. We are sure if the union 
man and woman would be just half 
as much interested in their busi- 
ness as the employer is in his it 
would not be long before this world 
would see the end of his miseries; 
the end of struggling mankind 
slaving with might and main to 
make a bare existence; the end of 
a system that works the life out of 
young children before they mature 
into manhood and womanhood; the 
end of a system that allows the few 
to have everything in life while the 
many are living in endless misery. 








We have received a letter from the Los Angeles Central Labor 
Council asking us to publish a note in our Journal advising all persons 
looking for employment to remain away from the city of Los Angeles; 
there are a great many men out of employment in that district and, 
although circulars are being issued by the Employers’ Association of 
that city which are being distributed throughout the country asking 
workingmen to come to Los Angeles; that said circulars are false and 
misleading. The employers are endeavoring to get thousands of un- 
organized workers into Los Angeles in the hope that they may break up 
the labor movement in that city by having a surplus of labor. There-- 
fore, if you know of any of your friends who are thinking of going to 
Los Angeles to look for work, understand that there is not any work 
in Los Angeles; that there is not enough of work for those already liv- 
ing there. 





All garage employes, such as washers, oilers, polishers and tire re- 
movers, come under our jurisdiction. In private garages, that is, where 
a concern runs a large number of trucks or automobiles and where they 
have three or four men working taking care of those trucks or automo- 
biles, the men come under our jurisdiction, except when they are first- 
class mechanics, such as machinists, electricians, etc.; those men come 
under the jurisdiction of their respective International unions; but the 
garage employes, such as washers and polishers, belong to us. Our 
jurisdiction is exactly the same as it would be in the case of a stableman 
where men are employed in getting wagons and horses ready. We re- 
cently issued a charter in Chicago to garage employes such as described 
above. In small districts where there are not a sufficient number of 
those men to form a local:of their own, they should be admitted into the 
respective unions, the same as the stablemen are now admitted. Large 
livery auto garages, the employes therein should form unions of their 
own and apply for a charter to our International office. Kindly convey 
this information to those interested. 
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We wish all of our members a happy and prosperous New Year. 
Another link has been added to the chain of time. Another year has 
gone by and we are entering into a new year with greater hopes for suc- 
cess than we ever had before. The last year was a most successful year 
for our International Union. We closed our books on December 31 with 
almost 120,000 members enrolled in our International Union—a gain of 
40,000 members in one year. The success of our union continues, but 
we want each and every one of our members to work just as hard during 
the coming year as they did during the past year. There are still some 
working at our craft who are on the outside who should be on the inside. 
To our new members, we say, do your share of the work now. You are 
just as much bound to get the other fellow in as you are bound to remain 
on the inside yourself. The qualifications required to be a thorough union 
man are that you take a special interest in the union; that you endeavor 
to bring in new members; that you pay your dues regularly; attend your 
meetings, and do all the other things you are bound to do by the obliga- 
tion you have taken. Again, we wish our membership success and pros- 
perity during the coming year. 


The agitation carried on by the press of the nation against unions 
has a double purpose. First, the press, which is controlled by the capi- 
talists of the nation, is desirous of pleasing its owners and its large adver- 
tising patrons, and it knows by denouncing the trade union movement 
and its leadership and calling them Bolsheviks and enemies of American 
institutions that it is saying just the things that sweeten the minds of 
its owners and advertisers. Second, it knows that by centering the 
attention of the public on some certain group, like the trade union group, 
it is taking away the attention of the public from the crowd of profiteers, 
the Wall Street gamblers and stock brokers, who are really responsible 
for the continued increase in the cost of living. The old trick of the 
press—start a great noise about something to attract the attention of 
the public to that particular thing and take the mind of the public away 
from anything else. 
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PRESIDENT’S TRIP TO 
EUROPE 


(Continued from last month) 


HERE were a great 

many interesting 
places in Holland 
which we visited. 
Holland is a coun- 
try of canals and 
is divided into 
squares by those 
canals, and freight and merchan- 
dise are carried in canal boats, very 
few of them modern or containing 
gasoline or steam engines. Most 
of them are flat boats poled along 
the canal by men, and sometimes 
women. If the people there want 
to move some merchandisefrom one 
town to another, they sometimes 
haul it by teams to the edge of the 
canal and then haul it to its desti- 
nation in a canal boat. In most in- 
stances they take the place of 
teams in hauling from one point to 
another. They also carry freight 
a long distance, sometimes from 
one end of the country to the other, 
and in a case of this kind, they 
have engines to take the place of 
man labor, but not so very many 
years ago this work was all done by 
poling. 

The royal palace of Holland is 
located in Amsterdam. Under the 
laws of the country the Queen is 
supposed to live there at least one 
week out of each year, and they 
tell me she spends just exactly one 
week there and then returns to 
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The Hague where she lives almost 
the entire year. During our stay 
in Amsterdam, we visited nearly 
every historical point, and there 
are many interesting buildings and 
scenes in that old-fashioned city. 
The streets are very narrow except 
in the Square, where there is con- 
siderable space. The street cars. 
are very short, commonly called 
bobtail cars, and one of the things 
that struck me very forcibly was 
that whenever I paid my fare on 
one of those cars, which was usual- 
ly less than five cents, I received a 
receipt for my fare—not a trans- 
fer, but a distinct receipt—and this 
you hold so in case the conductor 
questions you as to your having 
paid your fare you can show him 
` the receipt. If you do not have the 
receipt, or you happen to throw it 
away, then you will be forced to 
pay a second fare. Another thing 
strange to me was that the conduc- 
tors on those cars very frequently 
accepted tips, and expected to be 
tipped. For instance, if the fare 
was seven cents in Holland money 
and you gave the conductor a ten- 
cent piece (which would be equal 
to about six cents in our money), 
he gives you back four cents, but 
if you are any kind of a lady or 
gentleman, you will not take the 
coppers. If you do take them back 
(that is, provided you do not know 
the rules of the country), then 
very little courtesy is extended you 
by the conductor. We had to make 
ourselves acquainted with the 
streets in which we lived and in 
which the hall or meeting place 
was located, and be able to pro- 
nounce the names as near as possi- 
ble to the Dutch language so that 
we might make the conductor un- 
derstand us, as we seldom ran 
across any one who could under- 
stand the English language. Mr. 
Gompers’ father was born in Hol- 
land and in the city of Amsterdam, 
from whence he emigrated to Eng- 
land when a young man, and 
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thence to America when Samuel 
was a little chap about twelve 
years old. Mr. Gompers understood 
the Dutch language fairly well and 
spoke sufficient of this language to 
make himself understood. His 
father’s sister, who is a very old 
lady, lives in Amsterdam and had 
dinner with Mr. Gompers опе еуеп-: 
ing. In this way I got along fairly 
well except when we became sep- 
arated, and then I usually made 
signs. If I went into a restaurant 
alone I pointed to a dish which 
some other person in the restau- 
rant was eating. For instance, if 
it was roast beef, or boiled mutton, 
or fish, I pointed to it and the 
waiter understood me. If I went 
into a store to buy anything I 
pointed to what I wanted or made 
signs, and in this way I got along, 
but it was very inconvenient and 
tiresome. The natives are very 
anxious to accommodate an Amer- 
ican because they know he has the 
money to pay. I might say that 
an American in one of their stores 
is as much of a curiosity as a fully 
dressed Dutch man or woman 
would be in one of our stores in 
New York City. I have often won- 
dered at the almost impossible con- 
ditions surrounding foreigners who 
land on our shores, how they get 
along without being able to under- 
stand our language, and how quick- 
ly they are able to overcome this 
obstacle after they land here. Of 
course, this is not true in all cases, 
but it is true of the foreigners who 
settle in our large cities. I found 
I was an object of sympathy to 
many people in the countries in 
which I visited, and if ever I have 
an opportunity of helping out one 
of those foreigners who comes to 
our country and is not able to speak 
our language, I shall do all I can to 
help him. They do not deserve our 
ridicule and scorn, but rather our 
sympathy. The people in the dif- 
ferent countries of Europe nearly 
all speak three or four languages. 
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For instance, the Germans under- 
stand French, Dutch and perhaps 
Spanish, and we find a Frenchman 
thoroughly understanding the 
Dutch language and perhaps Italian 
and Spanish, but they all seem to 
be somewhat shy about the English 
language. Amsterdam has a most 
wonderful Museum of Arts. Some 
of the most wonderful works of the 
old masters to be found in Europe 
are in this museum and can be seen 
there daily. The original wonder- 
ful, world-famed painting of the 
“Night Watch,” by the old master 
Rembrandt, is on exhibition there 
and is the property of the city of 
Amsterdam. Amsterdam is also a 
famous diamond center. The larg- 
est diamond cutters’ union in the 
world is in Amsterdam. They have 
about two hundred members in 
their union. In talking with a 
member of the diamond cutters’ 
union, who acted as interpreter in 
the International Labor Conference, 
he told me that in the cutting of 
large stones they perhaps excelled 
in workmanship, but in the cutting 
of small stones, the finest workers 
in the world in that particular class 
of diamond cutting were to be 
found in America. Diamonds are 
much cheaper in Amsterdam than 
they are in America, but all over 
the world the present-time dia- 
monds have advanced in price. This 
gentleman offered to take me to a 
diamond shop and get me some 
diamonds at wholesale, but I did 
not care to take a chance on spend- 
ing any money on diamonds, һе- 
cause I did not know how much it 
was going to cost me to live in the 
other cities which I visited. I did 
not know how long we might have 
to remain there owing to the uncer- 
tainty of the boats, and even if we 
did cable home for money it might 
perhaps be days or weeks before 
we would get an answer to our 
cable, the congestion was so great 
on the transatlantic wires; besides 
We were moving around continu- 


ously. We visited those famous old 
shops containing everything’ of 
curiosity that any one might wish 
to buy. It was certainly quite a 
strain to be compelled to hold back. 
I can imagine the feelings of the 
average woman when she visits 
one of the large department stores, 
because now I understand the 
temptation to invest. 

The wooden shoes which we have 
seen on the stage and other places, 
worn by the natives of Holland, had 
been almost entirely eliminated be- 
fore the war; they were using all 
leather, but owing to the scarcity 
of leather during the war the peo- 
ple went back to wearing wooden 
shoes again, and it was nothing 
unusual to see young boys and girls 
on the streets of Holland wearing 
the old-time Dutch wooden shoes. 
Clothing is much cheaper in Hol- 
land than in France, Belgium or 
England. The price of clothing in 
England is higher than in our coun- 
try, but the material is better. The 
workmanship, however, is not as 
good. 

During the day we were busy 
attending the sessions of the Labor 
Conference, and in view of the fact 
that I have yet to make my report 
to the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, I cannot enter 
into a discussion as to what tran- 
spired at this conference. I might 
say, however, that every moment 
spent at the convention was inter- 
esting and educational, although 
somewhat tiresome, due to the fact 
that every speech made had to be 
translated into five or six different 
languages. The different delegates 
to the conference spoke different 
languages, and as we could not un- 
derstand their language, it was 
necessary to translate the speeches 
and proceedings into the English 
language. The men who took part 
in this conference were men who 
were important in the labor world, 
men who were prominent in the 
movement in their own countries, 
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who understood the entanglements 
existing amongst the European na- 
tions. We had to watch carefully 
every word said and guard against 
allowing any declaration to go 
through the congress that would be 
detrimental to the interests of the 
trade union movement of our coun- 
try, or against our government. 
Our report is a rather lengthy one 
and will be submitted to the next 
convention of the Federation and 
will appear in the proceedings. 
Anyone writing Frank Morrison, 
Secretary of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, Washington, D. C., 
for a copy of that report can, I be- 
lieve, obtain same. 

I will now pass along to the time 
of the adjournment of the conven- 
tion, when we proceeded to leave 
Holland and took a train passing 
through The Hague, where we vis- 
ited and looked over the wonderful 
peace building, for the foundation 
of which two million dollars was 
donated by Andrew Carnegie. It 
is a beautiful building. Each room 
in the building represents some 
country, and that room is furnished 
and decorated by that country. 
Paintings and statues, works of the 
great masters, are to be found 
everywhere in the building, which 
is surrounded by beautiful and 
spacious gardens. It is one of the 
buildings in Europe that is really 
worth visiting. I could go on and 
fill two pages with a description of 
this building and then perhaps give 
you only a poor idea of its beauty 
and magnificence. The people of 
Holland were somewhat disap- 
pointed because of the fact that the 
headquarters for the League of 
Nations were not established in 
The Hague with the peace building 
already there. While I do not know 
what the reason was, my opinion is 
that it was due to the fact that the 
sympathies of Holland were with 
the Germans in the war. I found 
this to be true when I visited there, 
and it may have had something to 


do with the fact that the headquar- 
ters of the League of Nations were 
not located there. I can readily 
understand that it was a big loss 
to Holland, and the peace building 
now located there will be practical- 
ly useless. As to the neutrality of 
Holland, I desire to say every one 
I met in Holland, and those from 
other neutral countries, the labor 
men included, were favorable to 
Germany during the war. I feel 
safe in saying that those so-called 
neutral countries were not neutral, 
and while they perhaps did not do 
anything openly, secretly they 
helped Germany all they could. 
This is especially true of Holland, 
Switzerland and Sweden. The dele- 
gates from those countries all voted 
with the Germans and against the 
Americans on every matter of im- 
portance that came up in the con- 
gress. They now pity Germany be- 
cause they believe she is overpenal- 
ized. Germany has a wonderful 
system of propaganda operating in 
those countries. She claims now 
that while she is anxious and will- 
ing to buy materials from those 
neutral countries, she cannot do so, 
as she will be impoverished for 
years, owing to the action of the 
allies in drawing up the peace 
treaty. During the war Germany 
spent barrels of money in those 
countries buying things she needed 
at high prices. Those neutral coun- 
tries, and especially Holland, feel 
now that by Germany having to 
pay so much as reparation to the 
allies she will not have much money 
to spend in their country. This is 
the doctrine that is now being cir- 
culated throughout those countries. 
It is taking root and there is a 
great feeling of sympathy for Ger- 
many existing in all of those neu- 
tral countries. The consensus of 
opinion is, and it is somewhat prev- 
alent amongst the Germans, at 
least amongst those I talked with, 
that they will not be required to 
pay this enormous sum, and that 
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after a few years the indemnities, 
or a great part of the money re- 
quired as reparation, will be elim- 
inated. From The Hague we went 
to Rotterdam, another old and very 
important city in Holland. We 
stayed there over night and then 
went to Paris, passing through 
Antwerp and Brussels. The Bel- 
gians seem to be very happy that 
the war is over. They seem to be 
getting over the war quicker than 
any of the other countries. Food 
can be procured in Belgium in 
larger quantities than in Paris. 
Night life in the cafes and other 
places of amusement is much near- 
er what prevailed before the war 
than it is in either Paris or London. 
From Brussels we went on to Paris 
and made our headquarters in the 
Grand Hotel, where we stayed for 
several days. While in Paris we 
got in touch with the American 
army headquarters and were given 
a machine with a driver, and Lieu- 
tenant North as a guide, to conduct 
us through the battle fronts where 
our American boys were located. 
We started early in the morning 
and went through this devastated 
country. It is impossible to de- 
scribe the awful scenes we wit- 
nessed in that portion of the coun- 
try where the war raged for two or 
three years. Villages and towns 
were leveled to the ground. Of 
course, you have read about those 
things, but I cannot help repeating, 
because before going to France I 
did not know, nor could I believe 
that the destruction could be so 
complete. We went into Belleau 
Wood, near which was located one 
of the great American cemeteries 
containing thousands of graves of 
American boys. When I looked out 
over those myriads of white crosses, 
each bearing a name familiar to us 
in America, I was filled with a feel- 
ing which is indescribable. To 
think that thousands of our boys 
are lying there, thousands of miles 
from home, who a year before were 


in manhood’s prime; whose parents 
on the other side may perhaps 
never even see their graves, made 
a feeling creep over us which we 
were unable to describe, and while 
we stood in reverence we could not 
help but grind our teeth in hatred 
of the powers that were responsible 
for the destruction of so many hu- 
man lives. Strewn around were 
earcasses of horses whose bones 
are bleached, and other reminders 
of the terrible conflict that took 
place. We traveled all day, visit- 
ing place after place, while Lieu- 
tenant North pointed out to us the 
villages that the Germans had cap- 
tured once or twice and then were 
permanently driven back by the 
Americans. We then went down 
to Chateau Thierry, and a short 
distance from there we visited an- 
other American cemetery. The 
same condition prevailed in this 
cemetery—innumerable crosses, all 
white and all bearing familiar 
names. We reached Rheims and 
while there visited the famous old 
cathedral, now riddled with shell 
holes, and we were reminded of 
having read of this disaster in the 
newspapers a few months before. 
On the outside of this wonderful 
structure, carved from stone, were 
statues representing all that per- 
tains to the foundation of Chris- 
tianity апа civilization, and 
through the face of Christ on the 
Cross we could see a shell hole. We 
wondered how it could be possible 
for human minds to bring about 
such utter destruction of this won- 
derful structure. It can never be 
replaced. It took centuries to erect 
this famous building and in all the 
years to come it cannot be replaced. 
We could not enter into the inte- 
rior of the cathedral, as it was dan- 
gerous to do so, and the French 
soldiers cautioned us to keep out. 
After visiting other points of inter- 
est near by we started back toward 
Paris and all along the road was 
destruction. At one point we got 
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to where the dugouts were and 
where there was evidence of seri- 
ous fighting, and when in there I 
picked up a German hand grenade. 
I was cautioned by the lieutenant 
not to touch anything, as it was 
very dangerous, a great many traps 
having been laid by the Germans 
when evacuating those places, so 
that should the French or Ameri- 
cans attempt to pick up any of 
those things they would probably 
be killed. Again I disobeyed the 
orders of the lieutenant when I 
found a case of French machine 
gun cartridges sticking up above 
the sand. I picked them up and 
have them here in the office. I then 
had to promise the lieutenant, be- 
fore we proceeded further, that I 
would not touch anything else. The 
only way I could get back to Paris, 
as we were traveling in a United 
States military machine, was to 
make the promise. І will not at- 
tempt to describe what I saw be- 
cause it would be too gruesome, too 
discouraging and I want to forget 
it as much and as soon ав І can. I 
will say, however, that it has left 
an impression on my mind which 
will never be eliminated. We saw 
French men and women trudging 
along the road, moving back what 
furniture they saved from the war. 
In some villages we saw the natives 
living in houses where the roofs 
had been blown off and they had 
nothing to protect them from the 
elements. When it rained they had 
to sleep on wet and sodden mat- 
tresses. Some of the French peas- 
ants, in plowing and digging in the 
fields, lost their lives as a result of 
electrical devices placed under the 
ground by the Germans. It is al- 
most impossible to imagine how the 
human mind could invent the many 
terrible devices for the destruction 
of human life put into operation by 
the Germans in France during the 
war. All along the road were piles 
and piles of shells—American, 
French and English. It seemed 
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from the large amount of ammuni- 
tion piled along the road, mile after 
mile of unused shells, that the allies 
could never need half the amount 
and that they had enough ammuni- 
tion in France to continue the war 
indefinitely. 

We passed through entire vil- 
lages where there were very little 
signs of human life, but over those 
silent villages and towns we could 
see the vultures in great numbers 
hovering over the fields. Those 
were fruitful fields for the buz- 
zards during the three or four 
years of war. You have heard 
stories where it is said of the Ger- 
mans that they shot down the buz- 
zards and used their flesh for food. 
This is only one of the stories we 
heard, but the shortage of food 
must have been fearful, because 
they are seemingly suffering in 
those countries now. 

We returned to Paris about ten 
o’clock that night and it is needless 
for me to say that I was tired and 
sick at heart. However, there was 
this pleasureable thought: that the 
war was over and that our Ameri- 
can boys had helped to bring it to 
a speedy ending, and the determi- 
nation entered our minds that 
whatever assistance we could ren- 
der towards preventing future 
wars, we certainly would render 
that assistance. Those individuals 
in our country who are fighting the 
League of Nations—which is an 
attempt to lay a foundation to pre- 
vent future wars—surely do not 
understand what they are doing, 
or realize the destruction and suf- 
fering caused by the great war just 
ended. Any way, any man or wom- 
an who does not do everything in 
his or her power to prevent a repe- 
tition of the war, in my judgment 
is not human. The consensus of 
opinion of those in authority in 
Europe is that we are not through 
with wars; that there will be anoth- 
er war. Germany is now working 
in Russia, and if the Germans get 
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control of the people in Russia it 
will be a powerful combination. 
Many men in England and France 
believe that this condition is possi- 
ble. Right here I want to express 
this thought: that while our armies 
were instrumental in driving back 
the Germans and also responsible 
for the ending of the war, the feel- 
ing over there, and it is substan- 
tiated by facts, is that the blockade 
was one of the principal factors in 
forcing the surrender of the Ger- 
man army. The complete shutting 
out of everything from Germany 
by the navy through the blockade 
helped to end the war. 

If Germany is successful in con- 
trolling the policies and politics of 
Russia a complete blockade will be 
impossible in the next war. This 
is what the men in Europe, espe- 
cially the Labor men, fear. They 
are not so sure about Germany be- 
ing honest in the future. I do not 
want tọ prejudice the minds of our 
members on this subject in any 
way; it may all pass over. The 
working classes may control the 
government, and the working 
classes in all countries are opposed 
to wars; but even now it is said 
that the former aristocrats of Ger- 
many are dictating the policies of 
the government. The country 
most humbled, in my opinion, as a 
result of the war is Austria. The 
Labor men from Austria with 
whom I talked were downhearted 
and broken in spirit, and they said 
this was true of all the people of 
Austria. The principal labor lead- 
er from Austria was a man by the 
name of Heuber, and he made an 
honest statement to the Interna- 
tional Convention that he believed, 
and it was believed by nearly all of 
the people of Austria, that the war 
was started in Vienna, and in one 
of the debates repudiated a state- 
ment made by Carl Legien, a leader 
in the German trade union move- 
ment, a leader in the German So- 
cialist party, a member of the 
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Reichstag before the war, during 
the war and since the establish- 
ment of the new government. This 
man Legien denied that Germany 
was in any way responsible for the 
war and expressed no regret, either 
outwardly or inwardly, for any- 
thing that took place during this 
terrible conflict, because he believed 
that Germany was only defending 
herself. He wanted to place the 
responsibility for the war on the 
capitalists of Great Britain and 
America. The writer of this ar- 
ticle repudiated this statement, and 
in the course of the debate Heuber, 
the Austrian delegate, made the 
statement as written above—that 
he was satisfied that the war was 
started in Vienna, and I said to 
him, “If you will add to that that 
it was started in Vienna by the Ger- 
man representatives of the kaiser, 
then you will be stating the exact 
facts.” He, of course, refused to 
make the addition to his statement 
as suggested by me. I merely 
mention these matters for your 
consideration so that you may 
have some understanding of the 
situation. It was all serious busi- 
ness to me, because it is foolish to 
say we are thousands of miles 
away from them and they cannot 
interfere with us. That statement 
might have been all right one hun- 
dred years ago, but bear this in 
mind, that anything serious that 
disturbs conditions in Europe is 
bound to have its effect on our 
country. American business is 
very prominent in all countries of 
Europe, and the countries of 
Europe are very prominently rep- 
resented in our country. We are 
not as near to the German line as 
France and England, but we are 
much nearer than we used to be. 

I spent several pleasant days in 
Paris, visiting all the historical 
points of interest in that beautiful 
city. In my opinion it is the most 
beautiful city in the world. It 
looks a great deal like New York, 
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but it has innumerable places of 
historical interest. I visited the 
tomb of Napoleon, and looking at 
that receptacle which holds the 
body of that one-time famous mili- 
tary man of Europe, it brought 
back to my mind all the things he 
dspired to and some of the destruc- 
tion he brought about; the Church 
of the Madeleine, in the old square 
mentioned in the history of the 
Revolution; the market place, in 
which is located the guillotine; the 
Museum of Arts, and all other won- 
derful buildings and places, cen- 
turies old. It would take weeks to 
visit the innumerable places of in- 
terest. I did not have the time, 
but I tried to see as much as I could 
during the six days which I spent 
in that city. At the end of the 
sixth day I decided that I would re- 
turn to England, and started to 
visit the proper government offi- 
cials for the purpose of making the 
necessary arrangements for leav- 
ing. 
(To be Continued) 


MEETING OF THE GENERAL 
EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Held November 23, 1919, at the 
Havlin hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The roll-call showed all Board 
Members present with the excep- 
tion of Vice-President Geary. 

A telegram was received by 
President Tobin from Brother 
Geary, notifying the Executive 
Board he would be in attendance 
on November 24th. 

The General President made a 
statement giving his reason for 
calling a meeting of the Board in 
Cincinnati, showing that, in view 
of the many questions coming to 
his attention and the general situa- 
tion surrounding the Labor Move- 
ment, it was necessary that the 
board members discuss the many 
questions and acquaint themselves 
with the conditions surrounding 
our organization. 
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A statement was read showing 
the many strikes endorsed, also the 
number of wage scales endorsed by 
the General Office since our last 
meeting, having endorsed over two 
hundred wage agreements during 
that period. 

A communication was read from 
Secretary Morrison of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, asking for 
information on our claim to juris- 
diction over rural mail carriers, he 
having received an application for 
an international charter covering 
rural mail carriers. 

A motion was made and sec- 
onded that our International with- 
draw its objection to the issuance 
of such a charter, provided that the 
rural carriers would confine them- 
selves strictly to the delivery and 
collection of rural mail. An 
amendment was adopted that the 
entire matter be left in the hands 
of the General President and Gen- 
eral Secretary-Treasurer, with full 
power to confer with the mail car- 
riers and to bring about an under- 
standing before the charter was 
granted by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Vice-President Casey made a re- 
port to the board on the situation 
surrounding Local No. 85 of San 
Francisco, on account of the strike 
of the longshoremen in that city. 
A telegram was forwarded to Sec- 
retary John McLaughlin of Local 
No. 85 as follows: 


“John McLaughlin, San Francisco, 

Cal.: 

“The General Executive Board, 
in session here, is unanimously of 
opinion that, due to the unsettled 
conditions throughout the country, 
the membership of Local No. 85 
should vote to lift the embargo off 
the freight docks of San Francisco, 
and we further believe and recom- 
mend that all wage contracts now 
existing between the membership 
of our many locals and their em- 
ployers be faithfully and honestly 
adhered to and carried out, as the 
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fundamental principles of the labor 
movement are based on the strict 
observance of contract entered 
into with the employers. 
“D. J. TOBIN, 
“General President.” 


A request was read from our lo- 
cal in Bakersfield, Cal., asking for 
the endorsement to strike, which 
was granted by the board. 

A committee of the United 
Brewery Workers’ Organization 
appeared before the Executive 
Board relative to the jurisdictional 
agreement between our Interna- 
tional and the Brewery Workers’ 
Organization. The matter was 
thoroughly discussed by all mem- 
bers present, and our claim was 
made clear to the brewery work- 
ers’ committee, so there would be 
no misunderstanding as to our 
claim relative to our jurisdiction, 
as granted by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

During the afternoon our board 
members visited the national head- 
quarters of the Brewery Workers’ 
Organization, which is located in 
Cincinnati, where they were shown 
through the offices and fittingly en- 
tertained by the officers. 

A full report was made to the 
Executive Board on the strike 
against the Jewel Tea Company by 
President Tobin, Secretary-Treas- 
urer Hughes and Vice-President 
Murphy. It was moved and sec- 
onded to continue the strike 
against the Jewel Tea Company 
and support the members on strike 
until a settlement was reached with 
this company, and the matter of a 
settlement was left in the hands of 
the General President and General 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

An appeal was read, coming 
from James Fitzgibbons of Local 
No. 126 of Boston, against the de- 
cision of the General Secretary- 
Treasurer relative to his right to 
be a candidate for office in Local 
No. 126. According to his own 
statement in writing and other in- 


formation, he was not a member 
of the local for one year, and in 
accordance with the laws of our or- 
ganization, was not eligible to hold 
an office in the local, and the board 
sustained the decision of General 
Secretary-Treasurer Hughes and 
Vice-President Jennings was in- 
structed to explain the matter to 
Local No. 126. 

A communication was read, com- 
ing from the Joint Council of New 
York City, requesting the board to 
rescind its action in revoking the 
charter of Local No. 202 of that 
city. A motion was made and 
seconded that the request of the 
New York Joint Council be granted 
and the charter be restored to Lo- 
cal Union No. 202, with the under- 
standing that Vice - President 
Cashal act as receiver for the local 
union. This motion was unani- 
mously adopted by the Board. 

A letter was read, coming from 
Local No. 278 of New York, rela- 
tive to the jurisdiction over the 
hauling of pianos by men working 
for the Van Owners’ Association of 
New York, and another letter was 
read, coming from the Joint Coun- 
cil of New York, on the same sub- 
ject. A motion was made and 
seconded that the decision handed 
down in the year 1915 by the Gen- 
eral Executive Board on the juris- 
diction for this class of work, þe- 
tween Locals Nos. 273 and 274 of 
New York, stand as the decision of 
the board. 

A telegram was received from 
Local No. 85, notifying the board 
that the local voted to lift the em- 
bargo on hauling to and from the 
docks. A telegram congratulating 
the local on its action was for- 
warded to the secretary of Local 
No. 85. 

The matter of the appointment 
of Vice-President Casey ав re- 
ceiver of Local No. 174 was dis- 
cussed, and by a vote of the board 
it was decided to continue Brother 
Casey as receiver of Local Union 
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No. 174 of Seattle, Wash., until 
such time as the Executive Board 
believed it necessary for the best 
interest of the local union. The 
following telegram was sent to 
Secretary Dail of Local No. 174: 
“Harry Dail, Seattle, Wash.: 

“The General Executive Board 
has decided to continue Vice-Presi- 
dent Casey as receiver of Local No. 
174 until such time as it deems it 
necessary to remove him.” 

A full report, as made by Has- 
kins & Sells, expert accountants, 
on the affairs of Local No. 174 of 
Seattle, was read to the board for 
its information on the condition of 
the local union. 

An appeal was read from Local 
No. 66 of Seattle over the decision 
of the General Secretary-Treas- 
urer relative to two sections of the 
local by-laws, the Secretary having 
refused to approve the by-laws un- 
til such time as these two sections 
were changed or withdrawn, which 
the local refused to do. The by- 
laws as proposed by the local were 
read, also the appeal made by the 
local, and the board upheld the de- 
cision rendered by- General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Hughes. 

The matter of expenses allowed 
officers and organizers of the In- 
ternational organization was dis- 
cussed, as many of the men em- 
ployed by our organization showed 
that it was next to impossible to 
keep up with the high cost of ho- 
tels, meals and other expenses. It 
was moved, seconded and carried 
that beginning with November 1, 
1919, all salaried officers of the In- 
ternational Union be allowed an in- 
cidental expense. 

A request for his appointment as 
an organizer was made to the 
board by Brother Birt Showler of 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada. The 
request was discussed by the board 
and the matter of compensation for 
a period of two months and his ap- 
pointment be left in the hands of 
the General President and General 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


A letter was read, asking our or- 
ganization to co-operate апа affili- 
ate with a Packing Trades Council, 
now formed in Chicago, Ill. The 
letter was received and placed on 
file, the board taking no action on 
this matter. 

A communication was read, com- 
ing from Local Union No. 581 of 
Norfolk, Va., relative to women 
working as drivers of automobiles. 
A motion was made, seconded and 
carried that the International or- 
ganization confine its jurisdiction 
to only the male sex as drivers of 
teams and automobiles. 

The question was discussed rela- 
tive to the individual owners of au- 
tomobiles being members of our 
International Union, and it was de- 
cided by the General Executive 
Board that whenever recommended 
by a joint council the International 
issue a separate charter to the auto 
drivers who own and operate their 
own cars in the passenger-carrying 
line, believing it for the best that 
the owners and journeymen should 
belong to separate local unions. 

An appeal was read, coming from 
a Mr. Flagg of Local No. 27 of To- 
ledo, Ohio, over the decision of the 
local union in fining him for dis- 
obeying the laws of the local union. 
The decision of the local union was 
upheld by the board. 

It was moved and seconded that 
should the Joint Council of Oak- 
land, Cal., decide to dissolve and 
the locals in that city desire to af- 
filiate with the Joint Council in San 
Francisco, that this matter be left 
in the hands of the General Presi- 
dent. 

It was moved and seconded that 
the General President and General 
Secretary-Treasurer be authorized 
to transfer funds from the special 
fund to the general fund if at any 
time in the future it became neces- 
sary, this motion being carried. 

It was moved and seconded that 
the General Executive Board ad- 
journ subject to the call of the 
General President. 











(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


HE important part of President Wilson’s message to Congress on 

December 2d was that part which related to Capital and Labor. He 

briefly went over what he thought Labor ought to have, but he gave 
us nothing except that which we already have—the right of collective 
bargaining ; the abolition of children in industry, which is a humanitarian 
proposition as much as it is a labor question; the eight-hour day, etc. 
It was a repetition of his previous statements, only much weaker. In 
the latter part of his message he attacked class conditions and in very 
strong language said that the government would not consider the right 
of any one class to run the nation or to embarrass it in any manner. 
He referred distinctly to the miners now on strike and the action of the 
government through the courts and through military authorities to com- 
pel men to work against their will. This is the straw that broke the 
camel’s back. As I see it, I am afraid it is the end of the Democratic 
party. The laboring classes of the country elected the Democratic party 
to office, including President Wilson. Seemingly the administration has 
blundered since the illness of President Wilson. There seems to be no 
leadership in Washington administration circles. We are told, by good 
authority, that within the Cabinet there is serious dissension. If this 
condition continues, where will the Democrats land at the next election? 
The American Federation of Labor and the several organizations con- 
nected with that institution unstintingly supported President Wilson 
during his campaign for election and supported him in every way since 
his election, and especially during the war, and this is what Labor re- 
receives in return—a stinging rebuke to the miners (which undoubtedly 
would be directed at any other organization if involved in trouble) be- 
cause the poor miners desired to better their conditions by using the 
only weapon they have—the right to strike. Well, after all, it may be 
the beginning of a new era in the labor movement. Men when perse- 
cuted will fight harder than before. It may compel the men of Labor to 
seek other avenues for relieving the unbearable conditions to which 
they are now subjected. One thing is certain, that in the eyes of Labor, 
eee is not much difference between the Democratic and Republican 
parties. 


HE committee appointed by President Wilson to succeed the com- 

mittee appointed some time ago, which was composed of represent- 

atives of Labor, representatives of Capital, and representatives of 
the Public, and which is created for the purpose of solving the serious 
misunderstandings existing, in the judgment of the writer will amount to 
nothing. At any rate Labor does not expect anything from them, because 
a majority of the appointees are not in sympathy with Labor. Mr. Greg- 
ory, formerly Attorney-General, for instance, comes from a district in 
which the surroundings are anything but favorable to Labor. You will 
remember I wrote something about him in the Journal a year or two 
ago. I believe he is more bitter against Labor than Burleson, and he is 
one of the gentlemen appointed on the new committee. Let it be under- 
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stood that the new committee does not represent or speak for Labor. 
Julius Rosenwald of Chicago is another member of the committee. This 
gentleman is connected with the Sears, Roebuck & Co. mail-order house 
of Chicago. The inside workers of that institution are unorganized. 
Most of the gentlemen on the committee are college professors, lawyers, 
or men who are not considered employers. The employers who are on 
the committee, that we know of, and as near as we can find out about the 
others, are non-union employers. Do you expect any substantial recom- 
mendations from this committee? Mr. Stanley King of Boston is another 
one of the committee. Ask any trade unionist who had dealings with 
him during the war what they think of him. The President must be 
sick or he never would have named this committee. 


CCORDING to Mr. Garfield, Fuel Administrator, in his decision in 

the miners’ case, workingmen must remain where they were five 

years ago, or before the war; that is, the miners should receive a 
raise in wages sufficient only to meet the cost of living. In other words, 
whatever wages working men received five years ago, and whatever we 
were able to save out of those wages, we are not supposed to save any 
more now. We are only supposed to go along and get what we can and 
let the cost of living continue to go up, except where we can wring it 
from the employers or from the government. 

If this is not the most un-American principle ever expounded or 
ever put forth we would like to know what it is. The idea of saying that 
the masses of toilers of the nation cannot advance themselves one iota, 
or share in the prosperity of the nation; that they cannot have any more 
privileges, comforts or pleasure than they had four or five years ago, is 
ridiculous. Why not go back twenty or fifty years and say we ought to 
remain where we were then? 

This is a clear case of endeavoring to continue the class system in 
our country—have the rich become richer and have the workers, or the 
poor, remain where they are. 

Secretary Wilson said that he was representing the government in 
a conference with the miners and operators and he suggested a 31 per 
cent. increase, to meet the increased cost of living. The miners accepted 
this offer and we thought the thing was ended. Secretary Wilson spent 
thirty years working in the coal mines. He knows something about the 
business. Then in steps Dr. Garfield, who never worked a day in his 
life in a coal mine or at any other manual labor, and says, “By the power 
vested in me as fuel administrator, I say 14 per cent. is all the miners 
are entitled to, and that is all they will get,” and as a result, because of 
some blunder on the part of the government representatives in Wash- 
ington, the whole country was very liable to suffer until Mr. Palmer 
got in. 

A little light was thrown on the scene by Mr. McAdoo, who claims 
that while he was Secretary of the Treasury he had access to reports 
from the coal operators, especially the income tax reports, and the profits 
made by those operators were enormous, or of such large amount that 


‘they could very easily give the miners an increase in wages and continue 


to make large profits. The miners are still fighting and they are getting 
stronger, even though the courts have decreed that no moneys can be 
contributed. to the strikers or any other encouragement given them 
which might have a tendency to keep them on strike. The miners are 
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great fighters. They come from the old stock who centuries ago suffered 
death for the principle of industrial, political, and religious freedom. 
The more you persecute them the harder they will fight back. 





HE Peveley Dairy Company of St. Louis has just signed up a shop 
| agreement with our local union of Milk Wagon Drivers in that city. 
A fight was on from August 1, 1916, to August 1, 1919. In 1916 
the men went on strike, and this company, being one of the richest 
dairies in St. Louis, fought the union until they were practically running 
a normal business. First they hired strike-breakers at an enormous 
expense. A great deal of trouble existed as a result of their hiring 
strike-breakers, so finally they let the strike-breakers go one at a time, 
and began hiring new men from the country districts or from other 
cities, who became first-class milk men after a little experience. The 
union officers then secretly organized those men and pulled them out a 
second time. The officers of the company threw up their hands and 
said: ‘We never again want to fight the union; come up and we will 
sign,” and they did sign a union shop agreement and all the trouble and 
turmoil that existed there for nearly three years is now over and the 
company is working hand in hand with the union, and we trust this 
condition will continue indefinitely. It is too bad that such companies 
cannot see their way clear to enter into an agreement with the union 
without having years of trouble, without all this unnecessary strife, 
discontent and unpleasantness, which is nothing more nor less than a 
loss to the organization and a serious loss to the employers. However, 
the fight is over. Our organization never gave up until they finally got 
a settlement. In St. Louis our unions never forget an injustice done 
them, and our membership does not become discouraged very easily. No 
matter how long it takes to win a fight, our men never give up. This 
вате condition will prevail in the Jewel Tea Company case. After a 
year or two, perhaps, when the company has lost a great deal of its trade, 
and a lot of money has been thrown away, in an endeavor to overcome 
the union, the officers of this company will see their mistake and finally 
call in our representatives and become friends again with our Interna- 
tional Union and with the labor movement of the country. At the pres- 
ent time there is no settlement between the Jewel Tea Company and our 
organization. Our General Executive Board decided to keep up this 
fight, and to request union men to keep away from this company, and 
that friends of our International spend their money with business houses 
that are friendly to organized labor, or, at least, with concerns that are 
not fighting our International Union. The International takes this op- 
portunity of congratulating our membership in St. Louis, and especially 
the Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union, for their complete victory over the 
Peveley Dairy Company. 


“Oh, the years we waste and the tears we waste 
And the work of our head and hand.” 
—Kipling. 





T this writing Steve Sumner, of the Milk Wagon Drivers’ local of 
Chicago, is doing ninety days in jail for contempt of court. Steve 
is not serving this time because of something he did for his own 
local union, but he was out helping the waitresses of Chicago who were 
on strike against a certain concern in that city. We extend our sym- 
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pathy to Steve, but of course he will not accept it. He is one man that 
is willing to do all in his power, not only for our International, but for 
any other union that may be struggling for a betterment of conditions. 
Here is a man sixty-three years of age, who is not afraid to go to jail 
for a righteous cause. If some of the young men in other organizations 
would only have the courage Steve has we would not have so many 
judges anxious and willing to render injunctions against us. 

We don’t believe in breaking the law, but there is law, and then 
some law, and some of us at least don’t think it any crime to violate 
some of the unreasonable injunctions issued against us. What does a 
few weeks in prison amount to in a just cause? I venture to say Steve 
Sumner would not wilfully hurt a chicken or a rabbit, but he would suffer 
death for his union. These miserable bodies of ours amount to nothing 
compared to the great cause іп which we are engaged. If we are elected 
to be officers then we should lead and be ready to suffer if necessary. 














ECTION 1 of Article 1 of the Sims Bill provides as follows: “That 
for the purposes of this Act the term ‘transportation properties’ is 


| | defined to include all of the private rights, titles, property interests, 


powers and privileges existing in any railway, light railway, or less than 
standard gauge railway, canal, waterway, or inland navigation facility, 
harbor or dock undertaking in the United States and in its possessions, 
together with all rolling stock, plant, appliances, or equipment, whether 
fixed or movable, that form any part of such properties.” 

While Section 1 of Article 1 includes teaming only by inference, this 
provision is made more direct and in no uncertain terms in Section 5 of 
Article 2, wherein it provides clearly that the operating company, for 
the purpose of collecting from consignors and delivering to consignees, 
may directly, or through some local authority acting іп its behalf, “estab- 
lish stores and depots, and to employ vehicles and to use all other neces- 
| sary means for the collection and delivery of such goods.” The intent 

of this section is made still more definite by the following provision: 
“It shall be the duty of the corporation to provide such facilities for the 
conveyance of goods as the Board finds it necessary to execute the author- 
ity imposed by this section of the bill.” 

You can see clearly from this that the Sims Bill, predicated on and 
embodying the Plumb Plan, is not confined exclusively to railroads, and 
that it takes in teaming. 

Do we want the teaming of the country done by the Government? 
Will it help us or will it injure us? This is the question that confronts 
the membership of our organization. Bear in mind that the Government 
does not recognize unions; that greater advances in wages and conditions 
have been made by our membership under private ownership than have 
been made by men working for the Government prior to or during the 


ment can be considered in the same capacity as mutiny at sea; that such 
strikers can be charged with treason, and undoubtedly legislation to this 
extent will be enacted to prevent Government employes from striking. 
Also bear in mind that the only weapon we have is the strike, which is 

| used now by the working men and women of the country only as а last 
resort. I am calling this particular legislation now under discussion to 
your attention so that you may understand the situation. 


| | war. Bear in mind also that a strike in the employment of the Govern- 
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PORTLAND, MAINE 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Perusing one of the Journals of 
a recent issue I notice it says you 
wish to hear from the different lo- 


cals. As Local 418 seems to be 
the prize package of Maine among 
the teamsters, I would say that 
our home fires are still burning, 
and even be it the chilly winter 
months, we have not cold feet 
among our members, but are still 
the live-wire local of the Pine Tree 
State. At every meeting we ad- 
mit new members; everything 
seems to be as rosy as a girl’s 
home-made complexion, 
some of our boys don’t wish to 
smear the ink into the Journal they 
say, “Let Johnson do it.” So І 
will get my bean in working order 
and pen out a little dope about hap- 
penings “мау down East. 

We are lined up to meet the 
dealers on our wage scale and 
agreement for the coming year, as 
last year we did not get signed up 
because “William Bill’ consumed 
our time a wee bit, as we wished 
“Uncle Sammy” to put over the 
sleep wallop on the “kaiser.” Nev- 
ertheless we got the conditions we 
asked for. We have got no busi- 
ness agent, but we form ourselves 
into a committee of one to get new 
members. We need an organizer 
here for a few weeks, as our mem- 
bers have not the time to get 
around and give the non-union men 
the high sign. 

One of the pleasant features of 
Thanksgiving, and an old custom 
of one of the coal firms for years, is 
to give every man in their employ 
a turkey, which they did this year; 
and that bird was some welcome. 
When that bird came from the 
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oven the next day it nearly had 
yours truly headed south to squir- 
rel land. 

At our last meeting we nomi- 
nated officers for the coming year; 
also Central Labor delegates. 
Some of the boys are talking of 
having a rousing open meeting. 

In conclusion I wish to you and 
all members of the I. В. of T., C., S. 
and H. a merry Christmas and a 
happy and prosperous New Year, 
and may the devil cut the toes off 
of all our foes, that we may know 
them by their limping. 

No crepe or flowers are needed 
this way at present. 

WALTER 5. JOHNSON, 

Recording Secretary Local 418. 





“AUTOCRACY’S SNARLS DON’T 
FRIGHTEN US”—GOMPERS 


“The industrial autocrats who 
applauded us during the war and 
who now snarl and growl at us 
cannot frighten us nor cause us to 
change our course. І am willling 
to share the enmity of those who 
oppose us. I am willing to share 
the responsibility of the errors and 
mistakes of my fellows.” 

In a defiant spirit, indicated by 
the above sentiments, President 
Gompers stood before an audience 
of trade unionists and sympathiz- 
ers that packed to the doors recent- 
ly thé largest hall in Washington, 
D. C., and notified reactionaries in 
this country that trade unionism is 
a forward and not a retreating 
movement. 

The meeting followed a parade 
that opened the eyes of lawmakers 
and other influences that favor 
labor-shackling legislation. The 
parade consisted of nearly 40,000 
workers, marching sixteen abreast, 




























































with music, lights and artistic floats 
in honor of the president of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


` The demonstration was under the 
‘auspices of the Central Labor 


Union and was originally planned 
for President Gompers’ return 
from Europe last May, but was 
postponed because of the trade 
unionist’s bereavement in his home. 

John Colpoys, editor of the 
Washington Trades Unionist, as 
temporary chairman, introduced 
the chairman of the evening, Sec- 
retary of Labor Wilson. 

President Gompers’ speech was 
both an eloquent appeal for justice 
to the wage workers of our country 
and defiance to reaction. He gave 
notice that the trade union move- 
ment could not be divided, and re- 
gardless of past mistakes of any 
member of organized labor, no 
breaks in our ranks would be coun- 
tenanced to please industrial auto- 
erats. 

“The reaction of certain employ- 
ers bodes no good for our country,” 
he said, in urging trade unionists 
to respond to the plea of striking 
steel workers for financial aid. 

“The information I have,” he 
said, “indicates that these strikers 
will win if they are but given 
bread.” 

President Gompers spoke at 
length on the Cummins railroad 
bill, which would make strikes of 
railroad employes unlawful. 

“This bill,” the speaker declared, 
“would re-establish involuntary 
servitude in the United States. The 
sacrifices for liberty shall not þe 
substituted for industrial autoc- 
racy against which political 
autocracy is merely а side 
show. When the government took 
over the railroads the employes 
were freemen. It is now proposed 
that the railroads be turned back 
and the employes shackled. Are 
we to learn nothing from the his- 
tory and experiences of other peo- 
ples who tried to enforce involun- 
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tary servitude of labor? The differ- 
ence between the slave and the free 
man is that the slave is forced to 
labor and the free man folds his 
arms and bears the consequences 
of his idleness. 

“Constant vigilance is the price 
of liberty just as much now as the 
day that phrase was first an- 
nounced. 

“Strikes should be avoided. So 
should wars. So should other con- 
tentions between men. No man 
loves struggle and warfare, but the 
workers of the United States have 
the right to stop work when their 
interests compel them to strike.” 





U.S.SELLS MULES AND HORSES 


Dallas, Tex.—Demobilization of 
the army mule and horse is going 
forward rapidly, according to ‘fig- 
ures on government sales just com- 
piled by C. O. Moser, live stock in- 
spector of the purchasing quarter- 
master. The figures show that 
during the war the government 
bought 115,000 head of horses and 
mules at a total cost of $27,000,000 
in the southern and central pur- 
chasing zones. When hostilities 
ended the government owned about 
500,000 head of horses and mules, 
300,000 in the United States and 
200,000 in France, only 70,000 of 
the latter number having been 
shipped from this country. 

Cavalry horses cost the govern- 
ment an average of $165, artillery 
horses $190 and mules $190, ac- 
cording to these figures. 


The labor movement does not 
lack for men who can point out the 
promise of the future. What it too 
frequently does lack is the man who 
remembers and respects the lessons 
of the past. 


The union label signifies the ap- 
plication in industrial life of those 
rules which every good citizen ap- 
plies in individual life. 





The International Executive Board members, through the columna 
of the Journal, desire to express their sincere appreciation of the courtesy 
and entertainment extended them by the Joint Council of Cincinnati 
while in session in that city recently. 

А wonderful change has taken place in that particular city within 
a few short years. It is nearly one hundred per cent. organized, while 
but a few short years ago we did not have more than one hundred men 
in the organization. The Joint Council, under the leadership of its pres- 
ent officers, is working wonders within our organization. The conditions 
of the membership have improved almost one hundred per cent. The | 
meetings of the locals are largely attended and the order maintained is 
noticeable. The respect and strict attention given by each and every 
member to the orders issued by the union, in the judgment of the writer, 
is one of the principal reasons for the great success of our membership 
and our unions in that city. While the Board was in session in that city 
a meeting was held in one of the large halls and nearly two thousand 
members were present. It reminded us of the old days in other cities 
when men were fighting for justice and freedom. There is no question 
but that our unions in the city of Cincinnati will continue to prosper, 
because each union handles its affairs in such a businesslike manner that 
only complete success can result. Again the Editor wishes to tender his 
appreciation and that of the International Executive Board to our mem- 
bership in Cincinnati for their courtesy during our visit and to assure 
them that only the kindliest feeling for everyone in that city remains 
in the minds of the members of the Board. 





A Labor man must be very careful about what he says and what 
he writes, lest he be taken into court and chastised for advising his own 
class, but the newspapers of the country may say what they please in 
condemnation of the strike and the strikers, and there is no prosecution. 
To the average man who works and reads the newspapers it certainly 
appears strange to read the headlines in every newspaper, that a group 
or clique of labor men are trying to overthrow the Government. Of 
course reference is made to the coal miners. This is a crime, an injus- 
tice and a serious wrong, especially when only a few months ago union 
labor was given credit for being one hundred per cent. American. The 
rank and file of labor helped in every way possible to win the war by 
working unlimited hours and by contributing their earnings by purchas- 
ing Liberty Bonds so that our Government might be successful. 

While the President devoted a large part of his address to Labor, 
still the closing chapters of that address were an attack on Labor that 
was somewhat surprising. В, уе must go оп and continue to organize, 
and, if necessary, continue to suffer so we may preserve our organiza- 
tions, because they are the only hope left for us. I am of the opinion 
that at the end of this death-dealing campaign Labor will emerge tri- 
umphant from the conflict because the rights and principles for which 
Labor is struggling are justified. 
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We learn with regret that Harry Hanson, Secretary-Treasurer of 
Local Union No. 705, Chicago Truck Drivers, is about to retire from 
that office, which he has held, with credit to himself, for so many years. 
Brother Hanson is one of the old-time members of Local No. 705 and has 
gone through many struggles and helped the local union in its darkest 
hour. He is going into business with his brother in Montana. We wish 
him every success. 


Local unions should purchase from the International organization 
proper writing material and not send in communications to this office 
written on any kind of paper without a proper heading. We want com- 
munications coming into this office to bear some kind of 6fficial appear- 
ance. We also want them, wherever possible, to bear the seal of the 
local union. Communications should also be sent in by the secretary 
of the local and not by individual members. If there is a subject on the 
minds of some of the members needing a decision, in order to have that - 
subject acted upon by the General President, it must come in through | 
the local union with the name of the secretary and seal of the local union 
attached. It is impossible, as well as illegal, for the General President 
to answer questions coming from individual members. We have 120,000 
members in our International and about 800 local unions, so you will 
understand that if all of our individual members were to send in commu- 
nications to the General President, that the organization would need ` 
more than one General President and about one hundred stenographers. 
On the other hand, it is absolutely illegal for the General President to 
answer questions coming from individual members, because when he 
receives a communication not bearing the seal of the local he has no way 
of knowing whether the member is writing with the consent of the local 
or whether that member is in good standing or not. In the future we 
ask our members, and we ask it as a favor, to have matters submitted 
through the local, instead of writing in individually. i 
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PRESIDENT’S TRIP TO 
EUROPE 


(Continued from Last Month) 

FIRST visited our 

American repre- 

sentative in Paris 

and had my pass- 

ports vised and a 

letter of introduc- 

tion given me by 

that official to the 
English representative, as I was 
leaving for England. I got through 
all right with the English repre- 
sentative and then had to go to the 
French representative, as I could 
not leave Paris without permission 
from the French government. This 
work is turned over to the police 
department. Undoubtedly you 
know something about the police 
department of Paris from what you 
have read. Any one who has read 
Victor Hugo’s book, Les Miser- 
ables, and his description of the 
Paris police, would be reminded 
very forcibly of what conditions 
must have been in the days when 
Hugo wrote his book. The head- 
quarters of the police department 
are located in old, dingy buildings, 
to enter which I had to pass 
through arches into court yards 
and looking around the place I was 
reminded of an old dungeon in 
which the most awful punishments 
were meted out to those suspected 
or guilty of crime. The Bridge of 
Sighs in New York City is a Gar- 
den of Eden compared with the 
solemn, fearful-looking, awe-inspir- 
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ing buildings in which the head- 
quarters of the police department 
of Paris are located. I went from 
one building to the other and final- 
ly located the place where they 
were to look over my passports. 
When I got into the room, or hall, 
and witnessed the enormous crowd, 
pushing and pulling, endeavoring to 
get their passports looked over, to 
say the least, I was somewhat dis- 
couraged. No system whatever 
was employed in handling the mul- 
titudes that were endeavoring to 
get permission to leave the city of 
Paris. Persons from all the coun- 
tries of the world are continually 
visiting Paris and continually de- 
sirous of leaving. The same meth- 
od employed during the war was 
still in existence. The same re- 
strictions were being observed, al- 
though the armistice had been 
signed and peace conditions had 
practically been agreed upon, still 
the old regime that existed during 
the war was still in operation. Men 
and women were rushing every- 
where. There was no uniform line. 
I saw men become discouraged, 
throw up their hands, and leave 
the building. I saw Sisters of Re- 
ligious orders crying because they 
were being pushed aside and given 
no consideration. They were de- 
sirous of leaving for England or 
some other point; but could not get 
their passports looked over. I met 
a newspaper man who told me that 
he had been there for three days, 
so you can understand my feelings. 
Anyway, I decided to make an ef- 
fort and kept going around from 
one group to the other, endeavor- 
ing to find some method of getting 
into the inside room where the 
passports were examined. I finally 
left the large room and went out 
into the hallway, and I noticed one 
of the officials coming out of a door, 
and before the door snapped closed 
I got hold of the door and pushed 
into the room and discovered that 
I was in the room where the pass- 
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ports were stamped. Then, I did 
not know what to do. No one could 
speak English. Foreigners from 
other countries could nearly all 
speak French, but, as I have said 
before, not one of them could speak 
English. There was not even one 
police official who understood a 
word of English. Finally I en- 
deavored to get some one to look 
over my passports, as I noticed 
sometimes one was picked from the 
line in front of me and then back 
of me, but I had to wait. Every now 
and then an official with flowing 
black whiskers would come out and 
pick some one from the line, and I 
made inquiries of this officer as to 
when or how I could get my pass- 
ports stamped, but he passed along 
and paid no attention whatever to 
me. A young man in military uni- 
form, bearing the letters or insig- 
nia of the Y. M. C. A., heard my 
remarks and came to me and said, 
“In there in the inner room is 
where you have to get your pass- 
ports signed, but you cannot get in 
there until they come and take you 
in; they first give you a number 
and when that number is called the 
man with the black whiskers will 
take you in.” I asked him if he 
was an officer working for the de- 
partment, but he told me he was 
not, that he was there with the 
passports of some friends that the 
Y. M. C. A. was looking after and 
helping. He whispered in my ear 
that if I had a little money that it 
would be well to spend it. Well, 
you know that I had some knowl- 
edge of the magnetism of money in 
that country, but I was somewhat 
afraid to venture spending money 
in the headquarters of the police 
department. However, when Mr. 
Black Whiskers came out next 
time, I slipped him fifteen francs, 
which he put into his pocket, and 
in a few minutes I was given a 
number on a piece of cardboard and 
in perhaps less than twenty-five 
minutes I was shown into the in- 
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ner chamber and went through all 
right, while there were hundreds 
of others who had been waiting 
there for days who had no hope 
then of getting any attention for 
perhaps several days to come. They 
tell me that the majority of office 
help in an institution of that kind 
work for nothing and are depend- 
ent on tips for their salary and 
they have to divide up their tips 
with the higher officers. This ex- 
perience was of course somewhat 
of an education to me, but it left 
with me a feeling of disgust to 
think that Americans and other 
foreigners were subjected to such 
conditions in an important office 
where their passports had to be 
signed. They speak of honor 
amongst officers of foreign nations, 
but I want to say now, in my judg- 
ment, small portions of money are 
accepted by nearly every one, re- 
gardless of the so-called dignity 
and honor they parade and write 
about in books. Well, this ended 
my experience with passports in 
Paris, and that night I sailed from 
Havre for Southampton, where I 
arrived the next morning, Sunday, 
and proceeded to go to Fishguard, 
as I intended visiting Ireland for 
three or four days before return- 
ing and sailing from England for 
home. From Southampton to Fish- 
guard in Wales is a distance of less 
than two hundred miles. I left 
Southampton at 8:40 in the morn- 
ing and at 9:30 that night I had 
reached Cardiff, just about 125 
miles. I made seven changes dur- 
ing the day. Every time I traveled 
a distance of about 30 miles I had 
to get out and hunt for another 
train. This, of course, was due to 
the fact that the railroad system 
of England was practically de- 
moralized during the war, and I 
could not get any satisfaction at 
any of the stations for any incon- 
venience to which I was subjected. 
I always bought a first-class ticket, 
but was very lucky if I got a seat 


in a third-class coach, and even 
though I paid the money there was 
no guarantee that I would get what 
I paid for. If I made any complaint 
they said I could wait for the next 
train, but the next train would be 
just as bad and it might be three 
or four hours before the next train 
would come along, and I had to look 
after my own baggage at each of 
the stations. Many times during 
the trip I gave up all hope of ever 
being able to get my trunk when 
I reached my destination. I would 
wager anything that I would never 
bring my trunk back to America. 
When I reached Cardiff that night 
I could get no further and decided 
to remain overnight, which I did, 
procuring a room in a very poor 
hotel, but doing the best I could 
under the circumstances. Next 
morning I started for Fishguard 
and reached there about three 
o’clock in the afternoon and found 
that there was a boat sailing that 
night for Rosslare, Ireland. I got 
on the boat that evening, but could 
not find any stateroom in which to 
sleep and had to sit up all night, 
and when I got into Rosslare, about 
five o’clock in the morning, there 
was a train leaving for Limerick, 
where I was going. Between the 
time of the docking of the boat and 
the train leaving, I watched the 
longshoremen working and was 
much impressed with the manner 
in which they worked. I noticed 
the workers in England, France 
and Holland, but they did not com- 
pare with the workers in Ireland, 
which was in direct contrast with 
the conditions that I found in those 
countries in 1911 when I visited 
there before. Next to the manner 
of American workmen, were the 
methods of the men in Ireland, that 
is, their way of handling their 
work. The men in Rosslare are 
members of the union of which Ben 
Tillett is an important officer, yet 
the wages I understand are much 
lower than the wages paid to the 
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longshoremen in England doing the 
same class of work, even for the 
same company at the other end of 
the line, and any one of those men, 
in my judgment, was doing more 
work than any two men on the oth- 
er side, and I am only saying this 
in honesty and because it is a con- 
dition that I found, and a condition 
I did not бра in 1911. The English 
workmen are run down physically, 
because of the fact that nutrition 
was very poor during the four 
years of the war, and besides some 
of the best men in that industry 
had entered the service or had gone 
into other employment where bet- 
ter wages were paid. In Ireland the 
men engaged in that occupation re- 
mained at that work during the 
war. In other words, conditions in 
that country remained about the 
same as before the war. The rail- 
roads in Ireland I found much im- 
proved over what they were in 
1911, while in England, France, 
Belgium and Holland, railroad con- 
ditions were thoroughly demoral- 
ized. The railroad tracks had run 
down and the rolling stock was in 
very bad condition. This condition 
did not prevail in Ireland, and 
when I asked a question of any per- 
son in an Irish railroad station I 
received attention, consideration 
and every courtesy. This did not 
obtain in the other countries. It 
did not obtain before the war, but 
there is a general change in condi- 
tions in all European countries 
over what existed prior to the war. 
The workers are careless, but I do 
not condemn them, because the 
trouble, heartbreak and starvation 
that prevailed in those countries, 
and the fear in which they lived 
during the four years of the war, is 
responsible for the change in con- 
ditions. I am not one who is will- 
ing to condemn them, because their 
sufferings are indescribable, and I 
question if some of those countries 
will come back to where they were 
before the war, from a mental 
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standpoint, for two or three gener- 
ations. 

The one country that looked nat- 
ural to me was Ireland. It looked 
exactly the same as it did before 
the war, with the exception of the 
fact that prices were very high, 
much higher on some commodities 
than they are in England, although 
prices were bad enough in England. 
Fuel is very scarce in Ireland. A 
friend of mine, named Jones, who 
runs a small hotel in West Clare told 
me that he paid five pounds for a 
ton of coal, and even then he had 
to have some influential individual 
speak for him or he could not get 
the coal. Five pounds per ton 
means about $24.40, and that coal 
comes over from Wales or the 
north of England, taking but three 
or four hours in a boat to get to 
Treland and but three or four hours 
from the east coast of Ireland to 
the west coast. It is not as far to 
ship coal from England to Ireland 
as it is to ship coal from Pennsyl- 
vania to Boston. Money is plenti- 
ful amongst those who are in busi- 
ness in Ireland, especially amongst 
the farming class. The farmers 
were very successful during the 
war. A farmer told me he sold hay 
to the English government for one 
pound per hundred weight. An 
English hundredweight is 112 
pounds. In other words, hay was 
sold for almost $100.00 a ton dur- 
ing the war. The English govern- 
ment bought up everything in Ire- 


‘land that was to be bought at any 


price they could get it for. The 
Irish farmer is very prosperous, 
that is, compared to what he used 
to be. The workers in the cities 
and towns, however, are worse off 
than ever before, and much worse 
off than they are in England. Now, 
in reference to the Sinn Fein move- 
ment, and I did not intend to deal 
with the political situation in any 
country, but, perhaps, I should say 
one word here about what I found 
for the benefit of our membership, 
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as it is causing some agitation in 
our own country at the present 
time. I had no trouble getting into 
Ireland. The British authorities 
did not question me at all. As soon 
as they learned I was a Labor man, 
that was all that was necessary. 
The greatest courtesy was extend- 
ed to both Mr. Gompers and myself 
by the government authorities in 
England. I did not bother with the 
government authorities in Ireland. 
Of course, their courteous treat- 
ment of us was due to the fact that 
members of the labor movement in 
England are a very influential part 
of the government, also the fact 
that the English have a very high 
regard for Americans of every de- 
scription since the war. Nearly 
every one in Ireland belongs to the 
Sinn Fein movement. Once in a 
while you will meet a man who will 
whisper in your ear and say: “I 
belong to it—I have to belong to 
it, because I could not live around 
here if I did not belong, but my 
judgment is that they are going 
too far.” As I said, once in a while 
you will meet a man who expresses 
himself as above, but the great 
bulk of the people аге members of 
the Sinn Fein movement, and no 
matter what the feeling of the in- 
dividuals are, I could not close my 
eyes to the fact that the majority 
of the people belonged to that 
movement, and that they are not 
in favor of the commitment of 
crime. In fact, they deny that the 
crimes that are being committed, 
such as the shooting of a police 
officer here and there, are being 
done by their members, but аге þe- 
ing done by those outside of their 
movement. Of course, that is for 
a person to listen to and not argue 
about—you may have your own 
opinion about the matter, but the 
members, almost as a whole, are 
law-abiding, and just as we some- 
times have a member or a sympa- 
thizer who may do something rash 
during a strike which is not coun- 


tenanced by the officers, the same 
condition can be applied to the Sinn 
Fein movement in Ireland. The 
clergy are the most enthusiastic 
members of the Sinn Fein move- 
ment and they have quite an influ- 
ence over the people, and the clergy, 
from the highest to the lowest, con- 
demn crime. 

The privation that exists 
amongst the workers in the cities 
is bad, very bad. Unemployment 
prevails and wages are low. Eggs 
sold in the city of Cork for 75 cents 
a dozen and wages were only $1.00 
a day. A farmer dropped into the 
hotel in which I was staying in 
West Clare. This farmer at one 
time lived in New York City and 
had one or two cabs. He made quite 
a little money, went back to Ireland 
and bought up land everywhere he 
could get it. After being introduced 
to him I heard the following con- 
versation: “How are you getting 
along with your harvesting?” he 
was asked by the hotel keeper. “I 
am in pretty bad shape. I cannot 
get any help. I had a scoundrel 
who worked for me for two weeks, 
and he has not shown up for three 
days. I just came from his house 
and he refuses to go to work, al- 
though I am paying him three 
shillings and sixpence a day and 
his dinner.” This farmer, who, 
while in New York, earned perhaps 
$5.00 or $6.00 a day, found it very 
unreasonable for a man to refuse 
to work from seven or eight o’clock 
in the morning until six or seven in 
the evening for less than $1.00 a 
day, and this employment was not 
continuous—it only lasted during 
the harvesting season. This man 
had to live during the winter in a 
little hovel where he had two 
rooms, and was trying to bring up 
a family under those conditions. 
You cannot blame a man of this 
kind for belonging to any organi- 
zation that is offered to him in the 
hope that it may change condi- 
tions. Martial law prevailed in 
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West Clare while I was there, and 
I was visited one afternoon by a 
policeman and told to report at the 
station. I went to the station and 
reported to the head constable, 
whose name was Larkin. This con- 
stable ranks a little higher than 
our sergeant. He is the chief offi- 
cer at the station. I asked him if 
he was anything to Jim Larkin, 
and he said, “Хо, the name is the 
same, but thank God I am not any- 
thing to Jim Larkin.” Не asked 
me why we allowed a man like 
Larkin to stay in our country, and 
I asked him why they allowed a 
man like him to leave Ireland. 
This may not be interesting to 
you, but it will give you an idea of 
conditions as they exist. Inside of 
this little police station, all of the 
windows were piled high with sand 
bags, just the same as a fortifica- 
tion, and this man was living in 
constant fear, although I am safe 
in saying that there was not a man 
in that vicinity who would willfully 
injure any one. The policemen 
paraded the streets with rifles on 
their arms, but I never saw a fire- 
arm on any one else except a mili- 
tary man. Some outrages had been 
committed in the district, ‘but in 
my judgment they were committed 
by some of the men who had just 
returned from service; men who 
had spent three or four years in 
the trenches in France, where life 
was destroyed around them every 
day—just the same as some of the 
crime that has been committed in 
our own country since the return of 
our boys. In my judgment, these 
crimes are due to the fact that 
men’s minds have been warped, 
their brains affected; they have һе- 
come hardened, and the sight of 
human blood does not affect them 
now as it did before the war. There 
is no question but that the minds 
of some of the men who went 
through the struggle in France are 
temporarily affected. There were 
a great many young Irishmen, who, 
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although their hearts were with 
their own country, volunteered and 
rendered valuable service to Eng- 
land, and I feel that occasionally, 
under the influence of liquor, they 
may have gone out and done things 
that they would not have done be- 
fore the war, because they are 
somewhat calloused and hardened, 
and affairs of that kind have a 
tendency to bring about a bitter 
feeling against the Irish people by 
the British government. Under 
martial law no market was being 
held or gatherings of any kind al- 
lowed, except for religious services, 
and when the farmer cannot bring 
his cattle to market and sell same, 
he cannot pay the shopkeeper, and 
the shopkeeper in turn cannot pay 
the wholesaler, so considerable in- 
convenience was being experienced 
by the people in that country 
where martial law prevailed. Under 
martial law, however, I had no 
trouble in getting from place to 
place and none of the natives were 
interfered with by the police au- 
thorities as long as they conducted 
themselves properly. It was a great 
inconvenience to them, however, 
being prevented from congregating 
at markets and fairs, but of course 
the government under the circum- 
stances was somewhat inclined not 
to take any chances by allowing 
large gatherings of any kind. 
From а military standpoint 
there is no hope for Ireland. Ire- 
land has some of as good friends 
as I have ever met amongst the 
English men of Labor, still the ma- 
jority of the Irish people have no 
use whatever for anything English. 
Complete severance of relations be- 
tween Ireland and England may 
never obtain, but I am of the opin- 
ion that a form of government will 
be given Ireland by England that 
in time will become absolutely sat- 
isfactory. You will understand that 
this is only an opinion of mine, that 
I am basing on what I saw while 
traveling in that part of the coun- 
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try, and, of course, I тау һе еп- 
tirely wrong. I am not entering 
into any controversy with any 
members of our organization on 
this subject. І believe in eliminat- 
ing all religious questions from our 
labor movement апа political 
questions outside of our own coun- 
try, and many times those ques- 
tions within our own country 
should not be drawn into the great 
labor movement of which we are 
part. Our movement is founded for 
the purpose of obtaining better 
working conditions for our mem- 
bership, and we must allow no feel- 
ings to enter into it that will take 
our minds away from that purpose 
for which we are organized. 

On my third day in Ireland I re- 
ceived a cablegram from Mr. Gom- 
pers telling me to return immedi- 
ately to Paris; that we could not 
return home on the Mauretania 
from Southampton; that some- 
thing had happened whereby the 
Mauretania could not make the trip 
and that he had made arrange- 
ments with the government for our 
return on the George Washington, 
which sailed from Brest on August 
20th. I received this cablegram on 
the afternoon of the 17th, so you 
can imagine my surprise and my 
feeling when I learned I would 
have to go back to France and go 
through all that red tape with my 
passports again, and understand, 
when leaving Paris I signed a 
statement saying that I was leav- 
ing on my way to America and 
would not return. Having only two 
days in which to get to Brest, and 
knowing that it was impossible to 
get passage from England, as there 
were people there who had been 
waiting six or seven weeks using 
all kinds of influence endeavoring 
to get home, and I want you to bear 
in mind that at that time the 
troops were not yet half returned, 
and that other persons who had 
been over there for three or four 
years were scrambling to get on 
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the boats, I decided to make the ef- 
fort, and began looking up time 
tables and schedules for the short- 
est and easiest way to get back to 
Paris. I, of course, had to go to 
London to take the matter up with 
the French authorities, so I took a 
train for Dublin, reaching there 
next night about 7:00 o’clock. At 
8:00 o’clock I went to Kingston 
where I took a boat for Holyhead, 
where I arrived at 11:30, got on a 
train and reached London at 7:00 
next morning. I went to the Savoy 
Hotel and had breakfast and then 
started out to visit officers of the 
different governments. I presented 
my letters of introduction to the 
American representative, and with 
his assistance I was successful in 
getting the French government 
officials to vise my passports, al- 
lowing me to return to Brest in- 
stead of going to Paris. He fixed 
up some kind of paper whereby it 
would be all right for me to sail 
from Brest. At 1:30 I was through 
with the government officials and 
felt that I was indeed very lucky. 
I then went to Cook’s tourist office 
to secure my transportation back 
to France. I might say, in passing, 
that 90 per cent. of the railroad 
tickets are bought through Cook’s 
office. Nearly all tourists do busi- 
ness with Cook’s office, where they 
exchange money, get time tables, 
etc. In fact, they are the main 
thing in the large European cities. 
Since the war their office force also 
was practically demoralized and a 
person was liable to get the wrong 
information, due to the fact that 
there were some in the office who 
were not competent. I inquired ав 
to the best way to get to Brest. 
After going over several time 
tables, they decided that the short- 
est and most direct way was to go 
from Southampton to St. Malo and 
from St. Malo to Brest. I had по 
other alternative than to accept 
this suggestion and requested that 
they proceed to fix up my transpor- 
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tation. I then got a train from 
London to Southampton and that 
night at 11:00 o’clock sailed from 
Southampton to St. Malo, France. 
As I had to do before on some of 
my previous trips,,I sat up all 
night, as I could procure no place 
to sleep. The sea was rather rough 
and having hustled around for two 
or three days, I can assure you that 
next morning I was not 100 per 
cent. perfect, but with the hope 
that in a day or two I would again 
be on the water sailing back for 
our own country I became some- 
what encouraged. 
(To be Continued) 


ACTUAL CONDITIONS IN THE 
CIGAR BUSINESS 


Owing to the increased cost of 
living, the cigar makers asked the 
Boston manufacturers for a wage 
increase of 18 per cent. It was 
refused. 

Rather than sever the friendly 
relations which had existed, the 
cigar makers asked for a confer- 
ence with the manufacturers. This 
was granted, but the three firms 
manufacturing Blackstones, To- 
tems, C. C. A. and Quincy cigars 
declined to grant an adequate in- 
crease to the cigar makers. 

The fact that Waitt & Bond, the 
С. С. A. Co. and Breslin & Camp- 
bell were always friendly to organ- 
ized labor led the cigar makers’ 
committee to investigate, and they 
were surprised to learn that these 
firms were then preparing to close 
their factories in Boston and had 
already . established factories in 
New York and New Jersey to 
make their cigars by machine, 
which they have since been doing; 
and we are informed that even 
these machines were made by non- 
union labor. 

We wish the public to know, in 
its own interest, that machine- 
made cigars are not classed as 
union-made, and that they are ob- 
viously inferior to hand-made 
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goods. The public should also 
know that no union cigar makers 
work in the shops of these firms. 

If you want well-made, hand- 
made, union-made cigars do not 
smoke cigars made by these firms. 

Your guarantee is the blue union 
label of the Cigar Makers’ Inter- 
national Union on the box.—Issued 
by the New England Label Confer- 
ence. 


WORKERS ARE NOT SLAVES 


“Workers are free citizens, not 
slaves,” was one of the declara- 
tions of the conference of trade 
union executives held in Washing- 
ton recently. 

“The workers have the constitu- 
tional right to cease working. The 
strike is is a protest against auto- 
cratic management. To penalize 
strikers or to make them unlawful 
is to apply an unwarrantable and 
destructive method when a con- 
structive one is available. To re- 
duce the necessity for strikes, the 
cause should be found and re- 
moved. The. government has a 
greater obligation in this matter 
than to use its coercive powers. 

“Legislation which proposes to 
make strikes unlawful or to compel 
the wage earners to submit their 
grievances or aspirations to courts 
or to go to governmental agencies, 
is an invasion of the rights of the 
wage earners, and when enforced 
makes for industrial serfdom or 
slavery. 

“We hold that the government 
should supply information, assist- 
ance and counsel, but that it should 
not attempt by the force of its own 
power to stifle or to destroy vol- 
untary relations and policies of 
mutuality between employers and 
employes. 

“We specifically denounce the 
anti-strike provisions of the Cum- 
mins bill and all other similar pro- 
posed legislation as un-Amercian, 
as being vicious in character and 
establishing by legislation involun- 
tary servitude.” —News Letter. 








(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


icalism within unions is waning. The labor movement of our coun- 

try has been undergoing, since the ending of the war, an unsettled 
condition similar to that which all other industries and organizations of 
the world were undergoing during the war. The organized forces of the 
nation have held their own, although the reactionaries have been work- 
ing night and day to the end that they might destroy the usefulness of 
labor organizations, or destroy the organizations themselves. However, 
a change is taking place. Big men in industry are realizing that they 
had better beware; that unless they deal with a bona fide, conservative, 
American organization of the working classes, that they will have to deal 
with a more radical and destructive organization, which will be founded 
to succeed the legitimate trade union movement, if that movement goes 
out of existence. Of course, it is ridiculous and, perhaps, far-reaching 
to say that the trade union movement of our country will ever go out of 
existence. There is no danger of such a condition, but it is possible that 
the trade union movement may get into the hands of the radicals who 
would destroy its purposes and substitute un-American, radical ideas for 
the conservative methods now in practice and which have done so much 
good for the masses of workers. Big men in business are realizing that 
an injustice has been done labor. The other day in New York, in a 


speech before the business men, Charles M. Schwab made the following 
statement: 


“Labor has not had a fair share in the prosperity of the country, and 
we must remember that a man is a man as long as he does his duty.” 


Great captains of industry are continually saying that labor has not 
been given a square deal. Some of the greatest men of our country dis- 
agreed with the policy advocated by Judge Gary and his friends on the 
principle of collective bargaining and the right of labor to organize and 
be represented by representatives of its own choosing. The Govern- 
ment itself believes in this mode of proceeding. The right of employers 
to select those whom they believe should represent them is not denied by 
labor. Employers are not always represented by the owners or stock- 
holders of the business. Even Judge Gary is not an owner of the United 
States Steel Corporation. He may be a small stockholder, but there are 
‚ thousands of stockholders in the United States Steel Company. Mr. 
Gary was selected as president of the company because of his legal train- 
ing and because he was a man whom the directors believed would carry 
out their instructions and faithfully serve them. In all of the negotia- 
tions with the representatives of the steel workers Mr. Gary was only 
the mouthpiece of the directors ; just the same as a business agent of our 
local union would be speaking for the membership and under instructions 
on certain matters and principles. Mr. Gary left the President’s Indus- 
trial Conference in Washington and went to New York to get further 
instructions from his so-called Board of Finance as to whether or not he 
should continue to carry out their former instructions and refuse to 
agree to recognize the right of labor to organize. Не got his instruc- 


О country is becoming more settled in its industrial centers. Rad- 
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tions, and he came back to Washington and disappointed many of the big 
men there by reiterating his former statement, that he would not agree 
to the right of collective bargaining and the right of labor unions, so 
called, to choose their own representatives. However, the steel strike is 
now over. It has ended. The United States Steel Corporation has been 
successful in defeating labor, as it appears to the outside world, but the 
truth is, it was a disastrous strike for the company, costing them millions 
of dollars. They had to take back their former employes, who are now 
working under conditions that they detest; whose work must be unsat- 
isfactory, and who will organize and strike again at the first opportunity. 
The truth is, the strike was not won by the United States Steel Company, 
although apparently they did not deal with the union leaders. They 
have given the men better conditions than they had before. They are 
granting them bonuses and setting aside large blocks of stock to be dis- 
tributed amongst the faithful employes for the purpose of trying to get 
back the good will of the men who returned after the strike, and in this 
way encourage them to keep out of the union in the future. But this 
will not do the trick. While men are human and free they will cling to 
the right to associate and organize, and there is no question but if the 
steel trust could undo what it has already done, that is, if it could place 
itself back where it was last August, it would not go on with the fight it 
went through for six or seven months. Just as surely as the sun will 
rise again, those workers will get together and organize, and the next 
time the United States Steel trust will negotiate with the representatives 
who are chosen by the men. Yes, within our own organization we have 
had experiences of this kind. We are writing from actual practice and 
experience. We know what the results are and what they will be. In 
the case of the steel strike it was conducted by the men who had charge 
of it with credit to themselves and with honor to the labor movement. 
Every dollar contributed was honestly accounted for. Reports were sent 
our regularly showing how the money was being spent. It is no dis- 
grace, and it should not be a matter of discouragement for the committee 
who had charge of the strike not to win. Some of the greatest conflicts 
in history were lost by the contending forces who were right. The 
French armies were defeated by the Germans, but that did not prove 
that the Germans were right. Afterwards the tyranny and oppression 
of the Germans were repudiated by the combined forces of the Allies, 
and while Germany was the victor temporarily, look at the conditions in 
that country and of that government today. The action of the United 
States Steel trust, in its presumed defeat of the strikers, can be com- 
pared to nothing but the victory of the Germans at the beginning of the 
war. 


HE Republican National Committee is sending out telegrams to- 

labor men asking said labor men to allow their names to be used in 

connection with the National Republican Committee in an advisory 
capacity. The Democratic National Committee may be doing the same 
thing, but we have not seen any telegrams from that party. We would 
advise labor officials to remain as non-partisan as possible until they find 
out what the platforms of both parties contain and which party is en- 
dorsed by the American Federation of Labor in its convention and coun- 
cils. Remember that if you were an individual they would not want your 
name. They want your name because of the office you hold, and you 
have no right to traffic in that office. You are elected to that office to 
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use it only with the consent of the membership of your organization. 
The name of an officer should not be used in any way unless that officer 
has the consent or approval of the organization of labor which he repre- 
sents, and that individual organization should know that it is endorsing 
something that is approved by the great labor movement of our country. 
We receive requests every day in the General Office for the use of the 
name of the International Union, or one of its heads, but we have repeat- 
edly refused such requests. We understand thoroughly that it is our 
duty to preserve the name, the honor and the independence of the Inter- 
national organization. It may be necessary for us, as time goes on, to 
help elect the members of some one party. Usually the method pursued 
by labor is to elect its friends and defeat its enemies, no matter to which 
party they belong. Тһе Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor has decided to make a more aggressive campaign in this election 
that it did in the last congressional election. - A majority of the present 
congressmen seem to be bitterly opposed to labor, so it devolves upon the 
American Federation of Labor to make a campaign against the men who 
are fighting the interests of the toilers of the country in the National 
Legislature, no matter to which party they belong. Therefore, my ad- 
vice to you again is to be careful and as an officer of your union do not 
allow your name or the name of your union to be used by practical poli- 
ticians of either party. 


LITTLE over a year ago you will remember that Local Union No. 
A 298 of Great Falls, Mont., through some of its members, sent out 

a circular endeavoring to destroy the confidence that then and now 
exists between our local unions throughout the country and the Interna- 
tional Office. The circular was signed by one or two of the members. 
The General President wrote the local union, asking if they had sanc- 
tioned the sending out of the circular, and the local said yes. On inves- 
tigation I found that the local was composed of some very dangerous so- 
called Reds. This, of course, has nothing to do with the case, except 
that this class of men are sometimes blinded by prejudice. The General 
President preferred charges against the local. The case was tried by 
the General Executive Board and the local union’s charter was revoked. 
The International Executive Board at the time did not relish revoking the 
charter. We would much rather put up charters than take them down, 
but the Constitution must be maintained and the International Organiza- 
tion must exercise proper discipline over local unions violating the law, 
and there has been no instance in recent years where a local union has 
defied the International, where that local union has remained in affilia- 
tion. We mention this case because of the fact that we have just re- 
ceived application for a new charter from the drivers in Great Falls, 
many of them former members of Local No. 298. We are now in com- 
munication with them, laying down the law and making certain provi- 
sions against a repetition of what happened before. We are making it 
very clear that none of the former officers can again hold office. We feel 
that the officers of local unions are responsible, in nearly all cases, for 
radical action within the local union. Undoubtedly we will issue the 
charter, but with certain restrictions, which will give the drivers and 
chauffeurs of Great Falls, Mont., to understand that our International 
Union and the American labor movement is bigger than a few dis- 


gruntled, dissatisfied, union-destroying individuals in any part of the 
country. 
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UR Government during the war broke in and was using about 300,- 
O 000 chauffeurs on trucks and passenger cars, both in France and 
in our own country. Hundreds of miles of roads were built by 

our Government in France and large trains of auto trucks, hauling every- 
thing needed by the army, were driven over those roads by our men. We 
had thousands of chauffeurs working, wearing the uniform of our coun- 
try, who were educated in the business after their enlistment, besides 
many of them were given the chance to go into the shops and were made 
acquainted with the machines they were handling. They were given 
a general knowledge of the repairs necessary on either a passenger car 
or auto truck. Thousands of those young men knew nothing about driv- 
ing a truck before they went into the service, but you can take it from 
the writer, who has seen the roads over which they drove, that any man 
who could drive an army truck in France during the war can drive any 
kind of a truck in this country. Thousands of those young men are out 
of employment and are looking for work. They should be helped. They 
will make good union men, and they are reaching the point where they 
are willing to do anything honorable. The patriotism of the employer 
is only skin deep and a great deal is not being done for the men who wore 
the uniform and have returned from overseas. Perhaps there is no 
other occupation in this country where so many men have been taught 
the business by the Government equal to the one in which we are en- 
gaged. It is true that in order to haul freight or coal on an auto truck 
one must have some experience, some understanding as to the stations, 
wharfs, the customers, receipts, etc., but those young men had to do very 
nearly the same thing in France and while working for the Government 
in this country, and it takes but a short time to become acquainted with 
this part of the work. Don’t flatter yourself that no one can take your 
place. Thisisamistake. There is no man that cannot be replaced. All 
this is written to impress on your minds, if possible, the necessity of not 
being too radical, and don’t be too anxious to leave your work for some 
excuse or imaginary grievance. Bear in mind that although you may 
have been working continuously for the past three or four years, and it 
may look to the fellow who is working steady that it is easy to get an- 
other job, when you are out of a job for three or four weeks you 
will find that it is not so easy to get suitable employment. You may 
have a few dollars saved up. We hope this is true. Every man who 
works should save something, but this money soon fades away after you 
are out of employment. With everything going out and nothing coming 
in, it does not take very long to deplete the treasury, so remember and 
say to those fellows who are continually crying strike and “let’s tie them 
up, let’s show this man that he cannot run his business without us,” that 
there are just as good fellows as you are looking for a job, and that sol- 
diers who were made chauffeurs and drivers during the war and who be- 
fore the war worked at soda fountains and in dry goods stores are more 
than anxious to get a job on the outside, where they can preserve that 
splendid physical condition which resulted from their military training. 


ment with the Railroad Administration, covering working condi- 
tions, but not wages, for express drivers and chauffeurs through- 
out the country. Wages were already established in a previous settle- 
ment, and the hours are already established. This agreement is to re- 


В” THE time you receive this Journal we will have reached an agree- 
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main in effect during the time the Government continues to operate the 
express companies, or during Government control. But in view of the 
fact that Mr. Taylor, general manager of the express companies, or his 
representative, has participated in the conferences we feel that the agree- 
ment will continue in operation after the express companies pass into the 
hands of private ownership. The agreement distinctly recognizes the 
union, but it is a so-called open-shop agreement. It states distinctly that 
there shall be no discrimination against an employe’s belonging to a labor 
union or against an employe who does not belong. This is as far as the 
Government could go on this question. The agreement only recognizes 
two organizations—the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks and the Brother- 
hood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs. The company’s organization is not 
recognized, and will not be recognized. This is the main point obtained. 

We are hopeful that the employes will understand the benefits of 
organization and affiliation with the bona fide trade union movement. 
We request our membership in cities and towns throughout the country 
where express drivers and chauffeurs are not in our organization to en- 
deavor to get them to become members immediately. Organization is 
their only protection. Our International Organization has jurisdiction 
over drivers, chauffeurs and men who help on wagons and automobiles 
and employes in stables and garages. We are not entitled to platform 
men or the men who do clerical work. This class of work comes under 
the jurisdiction of the Clerks’ International Union. 


ance of an organizer, and when the organizer reached there they 

had a banquet or reception for him which cost the local union 
about $200. The local had in its treasury about $300. The organizer 
immediately rebuked the officers for spending so much money and re- 
fused to participate in the banquet. 

This statement is made for the purpose of telling you that it is not 
necessary to have a banquet or reception for the organizers. They get 
paid for their work, and we consider it much better policy for the officers 
to guard and protect the money of the local union than to spend it in this 
way. Nine out of every ten men at a meeting seem willing to vote out 
the money of the local union for anything that comes up, but usually 
that kind of men, if it came to a question of assessing themselves $1 
for the purpose of helping a sister local in distress, or to help the Inter- 
national Union, if necessary, would immediately kick about paying the 
dollar, although, indirectly, it would be for their own special benefit. The 
point I desire to impress on the minds of our membership is this: that 
the member, or members, who do not take as much interest in the funds 
of a local union and guard against the abuse or foolish expenditure of 
those funds, who do not use the same care in endeavoring to save the 
local’s money as they do in protecting their own money, such members 
are not acting honestly towards their organization. Тһе money in the 
local treasury belongs to the membership and it should be protected by 
them. Poor business management on the part of the officers or mem- 
bers in handling the financial affairs of a local union has been the cause 
of a great many local unions going out of business. The average mem- 
ber, who is inclined to do the right thing, becomes discouraged when he 
finds the money of the local ravaged or misspent. The International 
officers protect the moneys of the International, and in a safe way invest 
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the funds so that they bring in a large part of the revenue which helps 
to pay the running expenses of the International. It would be very easy 
for the International officers to squander the moneys of the International 
and convince the membership that those expenditures were necessary, 
but we regard our positions as positions of trust; we believe our member- 
ship expect us to have some business qualifications, and to protect the 
money of the International as carefully, if not more so, than if it be- 
longed to the individual International officers. This is only as it should 
be, and we deserve no flattery from the membership for doing so. In 
like manner should the moneys of the local union be protected by the 
officers and membership. АП expenditures should be voted on by the 
local in regular meeting and the men who are opposed to the foolish 
| spending of money should have the courage to express themselves. If 
| the membership of the local desire to hold banquets or entertainments, 
| 

| 





| let them assess themselves for said entertainment. The money of the 

| local should not be used for that purpose. If you desire to vote $100 or 

| $1,000 for something foreign to the purpose of the International Union, 

| then assess yourselves so much per member and make up the amount, 

| апа рау it to the fluent speaker who attends your meetings and endeav- 
ors to get the members to spend the money of the local. Do not take it 
out of the treasury of your local, but protect scrupulously every dollar 
paid in by the rank and file of your membership. 


every day. The average young man in large cities seems to think 
nothing of stealing a machine. For one machine stolen in Lon- 
don or Paris there is an average of one hundred machines stolen each 
day in the large cities and towns of this country, with a complete loss of 
50 per cent. of this amount. In talking the matter over with police 
| authorities in the cities in Holland, they told me that they very rarely 
| | had it brought to their attention that an automobile was stolen in Ams- 
terdam, Rotterdam or the other cities in Holland. In Paris the chief 
of police told me that it was considered a very serious offense and that 
|| they did not average, in Paris, more than one or two cars a month, and 
there are as many automobiles in the city of Paris as there are in Chi- 
cago. In London automobile stealing is considered highway robbery 
and the old English law punished highway robbery by death, if neces- 
sary, and that old law had never been repealed. 

The laws of our country are too easy and there is too much sympathy 
for highway robbers. We are too sympathetic to our prisoners and the 
average prisoner does not fear the punishment meted out to him while 
in prison. Our jails and prisons are made to make individuals who vio- 
late the law suffer for their crime, but there are thousands of prisoners 

| who are better off апа more comfortable than the average workingman 
| who is endeavoring to raise his family in a large city on small wages 
| where enormous prices are being charged for food, fuel and clothing. 
The prisoners have a heated room, a place to sleep and enough to eat 

| and they do not have to work on the outside оп а cold and stormy day, 
as the driver of a team is compelled to do during the winter months. 
The average prisoner is lonesome out of prison. It makes one tired and 
| | disgusted to hear sentimentalists harping for a square deal for the pris- 
| oners while they pay no attention to the sufferings of the hundreds of 

| thousands who are working trying to keep body and soul together, espe- 
| cially during the winter months. Sometimes we find men in jail who 
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should not be there, such as Steve Sumner of the Milk Wagon Drivers 
of Chicago, but 99 per cent. of those in prison ought to be there. They ” 
are guilty and for the commitment of crime they should be punished. 
One of the prevailing crimes of today is the stealing of automobiles and 
machines. 


OR the purpose of informing our membership as to the increased 
Fost of printing to the International, and so that there may not be 

any misunderstanding when the secretary of your local orders cer- 
tain supplies from the General Office, I want to call your attention to the 
fact that one-thousand-page ledgers, in large lots, which a year and a half 
ago would cost the International $10.00 are now costing us $22.50, an 
increase of 125 per cent. in price. A proportionate increase has taken 
place on all other classes of supplies, some of the supplies which we fur- 
nish to our local unions are costing us more than we sell them for, while 
on others we make a very slight profit; and, you understand, we get those 
articles or supplies in large lots. The same increase, if not more, has 
taken place on the cost of the paper which we use in our Magazine, also 
on our official letterheads and envelopes, and there seems to be no hope 
for a drop in prices on those articles in the very near future. 

In the face of this we are endeavoring to keep on running the Inter- 
national and save money after paying our strike benefits, our salaries 
and our per capita tax to the American Federation of Labor, and we 
have managed, on our fifteen cents per capita tax, to put some money 


away in our treasury. 


FLAG PROFITEERING PROVES 
PROFITABLE 


The patriotism of gougers and 
profiteers was ridiculed in the Sen- 
ate by Mr. Capper of Kansas, who 
declared that while the people made 
sacrifices and fought during the 
war, and are still fighting and sac- 
rificing, “these industries have paid 
no part in the cost of the national 
defense nor have they contributed 
anything to help the country ex- 
cept at war prices and for tremen- 
dous profits. And now they are 
collecting the war taxes from the 
people and exacting excessive toll, 
besides ‘soaking’ them for all they 
can get for their products.” 

The Kansas senator declared he 
will “go the limit in supporting 
every measure which will stamp 
out bolshevism and anarchy,’ but 
the profiteers of big business are 
as great or a greater menace to the 
country “than the bolsheviks, the 
I. W. W.’s and the radicals who are 


preaching the overthrow of gov- 
ernment.. 

“Unless we speedily check price 
gouging,” he continued, “the high 
cost of profits is soon to be trans- 
lated into the excessive cost of ex- 
istence. We are beginning to hear 
about $18 shoes, $80 hand-me- 
downs and $18 hats for next spring, 
notwithstanding the people have 
bought and paid for all the cotton 
and woolen mills in a single year, 
as during the war they bought and 
paid for all the shoe factories, all 
the big flour mills, all the steel 
mills, the sawmills, the packing 
houses, the tanneries, the coal 
mines, and who knows what else, 
and yet do not own them and are 
at their mercy. 

“The war is over, but specula- 
tion, spoliation and plunder are as 
rampant as ever, and more daring. 

“Train robbery or burglary is a 
poor trade by comparison.”—News 
Letter. 
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CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 

Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—I am 
writing a line for publication 80 
that our membership throughout 
the country will know that Local 
No. 801 is going along very nicely 
with every team driver and chauf- 
feur within our reach belonging to 
Local No. 801. 

As you will notice by our month- 
ly report we are gaining all the 
time. We expect to initiate about 


ten members the first meeting in 
January and give a little blowout 
at the same time, and we hope to 
have quite a few brothers from 
other locals present to enjoy the 
evening with the members of our 
Fraternally yours, 
C. F. GL 


local. 
WE, 
Secretary No. 801. 


RUGGED DEMOCRACY NEEDS 
FREE SPEECH 


Washington. — The democratic 
foundation of our country is so 
rugged that it does not need gov- 
ernment denial of free speech and 
free press, declared United States 
Senator Norris in a speech in the 
Senate against censorship. 

“Instead of stopping a man from 
making a speech on a street cor- 
ner,” said the Nebraska law maker, 
“I would buy him another soap box 
and put it out on the street and 
tell him to go to it. I have faith 
enough in the principles of our gov- 
ernment and in its very foundation 
stones, that it can withstand the 
attacks of crazy, nonsensical an- 
archists and others. I believe that 
we ought to be careful lest we sow 
the seed that will bring forth more 
anarchy, more bolshevism, more 
sovietism.” 


In answer to the claim that the 
men who are urging control over 
free speech and free press are pa- 
triotic, Senator Norris said: 

“Every man who ever lit a torch 
that burned a witch at the stake 
believed that he was doing the 
right thing. 

“As Washington said in his fare- 
well address, even though you 
might accomplish good іп one in- 
stance you set a precedent that fu- 
ture men having authority will use 
to do evil, to suppress the rights 
of the people and deny them their 
liberties, and in the end bring 
down upon their heads the destruc- 
tion of the government itself. 

“It is said that these men will 
abuse the right if you give them 
free speech. That is true; they 
will. Give free press, and the press 
will abuse it. Of course it will. 
They have in the past always—not 
all papers, not all men, but some 
in every class. 

“Then you say, ought we not 

suppress that abuse? My answer 
is that, following the doctrine laid 
down by Washington, history 
shows from the beginning of civ- 
ilization that it can not be done 
without bringing on a greater in- 
jury. So our forefathers said 
Tet we will suffer this abuse rath- 
er than interfere with the right of 
free speech and free press; that if 
you place in any man’s hands the 
power to suppress, you eventually 
bring upon your heads the destruc- 
tion of free government. 

“If our doctrines are right, if 
our country is founded upon a sys- 
tem embodied in the truth—and I 
believe it is—then we need not fear 
any debate, any discussion.”— 
News Letter. 





It is distinctly wrong for any local union to give the roster of the 
local unions of the International containing the names of the secretaries 
and their addresses to any individual without consulting the International 
Office. It is also wrong to use the names of the International Officers 
in any advertising book, or for any other purpose, such as on a ball 
program, which contains advertisements, without the consent of the 
International Executive Board. We cannot allow the name of the Inter- 
national Union, or its officers, to be commercialized or sold to any busi- 
ness man for a small amount of money, or when some business man 
offers a subscription to a local union getting out a program of any kind. 
In many instances the employer will give a small sum in order to hold the 
good-will of the local union, although that employer and his products 
may be entirely unfair to organized labor. The International is too big 
to be sold in this manner, and any local union doing so, or using the name 
of the International Union or its officers, will have to answer for same 
to the International Executive Board. 

The reasoh I make mention of this matter in this issue is because 
‘this was done recently in a certain district and the consent of the Inter- 
national was not obtained. In the first place, the International Execu- 
tive Board does not believe in accepting advertisements. We do not want 
any favors from employers. We want justice and a square deal, and we 
intend to get them through our organization. 


У 


Robert Conybear has been expelled from Local Union No. 710. Не 
was given a trial and charges were proved against him that he endeav- 
ored to destroy or disrupt the union. The action of Local Union No. 
‚ 710 has been approved by the Joint Council of Chicago. АП local unions 
throughout the country, please take notice. 
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Secretaries who fail to notify the Editor of the Journal when indi- 
viduals cease membership, who neglect to send in the names of members 
expelled and those who die, are not doing their duty towards the Inter- 
national organization. There are hundreds of former members who are 
receiving the Journal each month who are not entitled to it. It is a mat- 
ter of great expense to the International to be mailing the Journal to 
such members, as only members in good standing are entitled to the 
Journal. Therefore, help us by notifying us when some individual is 
stricken from your books so that we may make the correction on our 
mailing list and save us the expense of forwarding the Journal to such 
individuals. 


Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., Inc., sales for ten months ended 
December 31 totaled $154,718,124 compared with $122,192,671 for the 
corresponding period of 1918, an increase of 27 per cent. 


Sales of United Cigar Stores Company owned by United Retail 
Stores Corporation aggregated $62,038,000 in 1919. This was the larg- 
est year in the company’s history and represented an increase of $10,- 
067,000. December was the largest month, establishing a new record 
at $7,593,000, 


A slight mistake in dates appears in the January issue of the Jour- 
nal in the President’s Trip to Europe, where it reads, “I received a tele- 
gram from Gompers on the 17th that we were returning on the 20th.” 
It should read, “Т received a telegram on the 14th that we were return- 
ing on the 18th.” 
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PRESIDENT’S TRIP TO EUROPE 
(Continued from last month) 


ARRIVED in St. 
Malo, France, 
about 10 a. m., and 
after waiting in 
line on the deck of 
the boat for about 
an hour, I then pre- 
sented my papers 
and passports and, after filling out 
another statement, I was allowed 
to leave the boat and get out on the 
wharf. Here again I had to get 
ready for an inspection by the rev- 
enue officers, who inspect and 
question all foreigners. You un- 
derstand I was coming from а for- 
eign country—England. I made 
out the necessary declaration as to 





‘my baggage, passed the inspection 


of my passports, received the O. K. 
of the authorities, and then pro- 
ceeded to locate my trunk for the 
purpose of having contents of same 
examined by revenue officers. 
After locating my baggage I had 
to wait until nearly all of the 
French people had their baggage 
examined, and then went to find 
the revenue officer, who in this case 
was a woman, and by making 
signs and signals I got her to un- 
derstand that I had some baggage 
waiting for inspection. She came 
along to where my trunk and bag 
were lying and, in French, asked 
me to open up the trunk, which I 
did, making me remove everything 
from the trunk, scattering things 
around everywhere, and after 








about twenty minutes of pulling 
out collar boxes, shirt boxes and 
looking into every corner for 
things which I did not have, she 
placed a chalk mark on the trunk 
and bag and I was at liberty to 
take my baggage and go wherever 
I pleased. By the time I had re- 
placed my things in my trunk the 
wharf was practically deserted. I 
looked around everywhere to find a 
сар to take me to the railroad sta- 
tion, where I could secure a train 
to take me from St. Malo to Brest. 
There was no vehicle of any kind 
around. I did not know where the 
railroad station was. No one could 
understand what I was saying and 
it was quite difficult for me to know 
what to do. Finally I espied an 
old man, perhaps sixty-five years 
of age, who had a little two-wheel 
hand cart, similar to the push 
carts that are seen on the east side 
in New York City. I approached 
him, making signs and showing 
him my railroad ticket, endeavor- 
ing to make him understand that 
I wanted to go to the railroad sta- 
tion. Although my trunk is a 
small steamer trunk, weighing not 
more than 150 pounds, he could not 
lift one corner of it, after agreeing 
to take it to the station on his cart, 
so I helped him lift the trunk and 
we started on our way to the sta- 
tion. It was an exceedingly warm 
day and we kept going for almost 
three-quarters of an hour in a 
dusty, hot street and I imagined we 
would never reach the station. 
Every now and then I would stop 
the old man and ask him how much 
farther we had to go, but he would 
only nod his head, and I began to 
wonder if the old man thought that 
I intended he should haul my 
things to Brest or to the railroad 
station in St. Malo, as I was in 
doubt as to whether or not he prop- 
erly understood where I wanted to 
go. However, after walking about 
three miles, he finally stopped in 
front of a small building, which 
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He took 
the trunk off his cart and I asked 
him how much he charged and he 
said seven francs, with his fingers. 
They tell me before the war this 
old man would have been tickled 
to get one franc for doing the same 


was the railroad station. 


job. I rushed into the station to 
find out what time the train was 
leaving for Brest, not knowing but 
what I could get a train direct 
from St. Malo to Brest. St. Malo 
is a small town, the station was 
small and there was no one to be 
seen around this station or town 
except the .old typical French 
working classes. No more atten- 
tion was paid to my request for 
information at the ticket office in 
the station than if I were a spar- 
row pecking on the window pane. 
I made several attempts to get in- 
formation from the two French- 
men on the inside of the window, 
but they would look up at me for 
a moment and then continue their 
work arguing over some point. 
This continued for about ten min- 
utes, and I had given up all hope 
of obtaining any information as to 
when the train was leaving. I 
made one final attempt, but, as be- 
fore, the Frenchman looked up, 
shook his head, and continued to 
work. A little French girl, about 
sixteen years of age, and her moth- 
er then came into the station and 
she heard me speaking English to 
the Frenchmen in the ticket office 
and pitying me, she approached 
and said in broken English, “‘Mis- 
ter, they do not understand, per- 
haps І сап help you.” І told her J 
wished to know when I could get 
a train for Brest. It seems this 
little girl and her mother had been 
on the boat with me coming from 
England. She was returning from 
England, where she had been at- 
tending school, endeavoring to 
learn the English language. When 
I told her what I desired she went 
to the window, spoke in French to 
the men on the inside, then turn- 
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ing to me she said we would have 
to go down to the other end of the 
station, that those men had noth- 
ing to do with the trains going to 
Brest—they only answered ques- 
tions pertaining to local trains. We 
then went to the other end of the 
station into a room that looked like 
the telegraph office, and the young 
woman there, who apparently was 
the operator, had charge of the 
long-distance tickets and gave in- 
formation pertaining to long-dis- 
tance trips. This woman informed 
the little girl that the train for 
Brest would leave in an hour, and 
they then went on to talk and talk 
until it seemed to me that they had 
spoken enough to fill a big book, 
and then the little girl explained 
to me that I would get the train in 
one hour for Brest, but that the 
train would not go direct to Brest, 
and I would have to make two or 
three changes, and she gave me the 
names of the towns, or French vil- 
lages, at which I would have to make 
the changes. At the last change I 
would strike a junction where we 
would pick up the train on the 
main line from Paris to Brest. It 
was then 12:30 and the train was 
due at 1:30. I found I had an 
hour for lunch and as I had not 
eaten anything since the night be- 
fore, I was determined I would 
look around and get me some lunch. 
Across the street from this small 
station was а building which 
looked like a hotel. I left my 
trunk in front of the station and 
took my bag with me across to the 
hotel. It turned out to be the lead- 
ing hotel in town. I went into the 
dining room, which seated perhaps 
about thirty persons. I was mo- 
tioned to a seat by the waitress. I 
sat down and was handed the bill- 
of-fare, which had been in use 
since before the war. It was cov- 
ered with wine spots and grease of 
every description. I could not or- 
der from the bill-of-fare, so I called 
the waitress and asked her to bring 


me in some lunch. She shook her , 
head, she did not understand, so I 
pointed to two or three things 
which seemed to be good, because 
they had long names; but she just 
smiled at me and, pitying me, she 
called the head waitress for the 
purpose of having her make out 
what I desired to eat. I eventually 
decided on a plan, of going around 
to the other tables (they were 
serving different kinds of meat, 
but I could not make out what they 
were originally), so when I saw a 
man with an order of roast chicken 
I pointed to that, went to another 
table and saw vegetables, cauli- 
flower and potatoes, pointed to 
them, and in his way I finally suc- 
ceeded in getting the girl to bring 
me in a very decent lunch. With 
all dinners.in France they serve a 
cheap, red wine, and it is served 
as plentiful as water; but unless 
you are fond of colored vinegar, 
you would not relish it, but it 
would do you good to see the 
Frenchmen and their families 
drinking this stuff as though it 
were the richest kind of milk and 
honey. After my lunch I returned 
to the station and the train arrived 
about fifteen minutes late. I got 
my trunk and scrambled on to the 
coach; indeed, pleased beyond ex- 
pression that I was at last making 
my final trip to my port of em- 
barkation. Little did I know then 
the experience I was to have before 
next morning. That was Satur- 
day afternoon about 1:45. To any- 
one who has not traveled on a 
French train it is impossible for 
them to understand the conditions 
of French railroading. If you trav- 
eled on a train in France before 
the war you would find it bad 
enough then compared with our 
country and could hardly believe 
it was the same train and same 
railroad since the war. In Amer- 
ica we have the finest, most lux- 
urious and best railroad service in 
any country in the world. All coun- 











tries in Europe are fifty years be- 
hind us in railroading, and the 
condition of the railroads in 
France are twenty-five years he- 
hind conditions in England. The 
French people get on a train and 
the longer time it takes to reach a 
point the better they like it. They 
think if the train takes seven hours 
instead of two to make a certain 
point that they are getting more 
for their money, and are happy 
and enjoy it. They do not know 
any better. The tracks in the 
rural districts of France are all 
out of shape, flanges and rails are 
loose, and every time a wheel 
passed over a joint I felt it would 
be the last, as it was crack, crack, 
all the way over this disjointed 
railroad system. Of course, the 
main lines from Paris to Brest and 
to some of the other important 
cities are not quite so bad, but I 
think the stretch of railroad which 
I traveled over on that particular 
afternoon was the poorest excuse 
for a railroad that could possibly 
be imagined. Anyway, I was happy 
in the thought that it was soon to 
have an ending. We had crawled 
along on this old passenger train 
for about three-quarters of an 
hour, going a distance of about 
eight miles, when the train stopped 
at a village and some of the peas- 
ants got off. I immediately real- 
ized that I had to make two or 
three changes, so I looked at the 
name of the village, but could not 
remember whether it was one of 
the places at which I was to 
change. Fortunately the little girl 
whom I had met at St. Malo had 
written down for me the names of 
the towns at which I was to 
change. I had the slip in my pocket- 
book. I got the slip out and, be- 
lieve me, I was glad that I had it, 
as it helped me to recognize the 
villages where I had to make my 
changes. Traveling all day, I 
reached the main town where I 
was to get the train for Brest. It 
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was about 8 o’clock in the evening. 
A number of French soldiers got 
on the train in the afternoon. Many 
of them were being demobilized 
and others were going on to Brest 
for further service. They all 
rushed off the train into the sta- 
tion. I also ran to the station, 
where there was quite a gathering 
and on the platform were many of 
the soldiers talking very loudly, 
and I could see by their faces that 
they were disappointed. I moved 
up to where the soldiers were 
standing — there were perhaps 
about fifty—and asked if any of 
them understood English. Among 
them was a young officer, a lieu- 
tenant, who said that he under- 
stood some English and spoke a 
few broken, disconnected words in 
English. I asked him if he knew 
when the train was due which 
would take me to Brest. He said 
they had just been in the station 
and had learned that the train had 
left an hour before and the next 
train would leave about 7 o’clock 
next morning, which was Sunday, 
August 17th. You will be sur- 
prised when I say to you that I was 
really not much disappointed. I 
expected anything to happen and 
was prepared for the worst. Un- 
der ordinary circumstances I would 
have raved at the disappointment, 
but being worn out, having ex- 
perienced all kinds of inconveni- 
ences, I simply smiled disgustedly, 
and decided to make the best ar- 
rangements I could for the night. 
I left my trunk in charge of the 
station master, had it labeled for 
Brest and, taking my bag, I started 
to walk towards where I thought 
the village might be. There was 
no one around the station, so I 
started to walk out a dusty road, 
following the crowd of soldiers, 
and when I had gone about two 
hundred yards I noticed the sol- 
diers running back towards the 
station. You have heard the old 
saying, “One fool makes many 
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fools,” and as I had по way of find- 
ing out what was going on, I de- 
cided that there must be some 
change in plans, and I also ran 
back towards the station. The 
French people and soldiers were 
jabbering amongst themselves, so 
I began looking around and finally 
found the French lieutenant who 
could speak a few words of English 
and requested to know what they 
had returned for and he said, due 
to the fact that there were such a 
large number of people trying to 
get to Brest who missed the regu- 
lar train, that they decided to run 
а special train to Brest and that 
the train would be leaving in a few 
minutes. Well, that was some- 
thing new, and as I thought then, 
really the first sensible action on 
the part of the French railroad 
people; something similar to what 
might have happened in our own 
country under similar circum- 
stances. I then waited around on 
the platform for about fifteen min- 
utes. It was beginning to get dark 
and finally the soldiers and others 
started walking down the tracks, 
and I, of course, followed the 
crowd. I am safe in saying that 
we walked along those tracks for 
perhaps a mile апа a half and final- 
ly came to where a locomotive was 
standing with three old box cars, 
the worst looking things I had seen 
in any country I visited. They were 
painted all over with German 
signs. During the war this part 
of France had been taken by the 
Germans and while the Germans 
were occupying this part of France 
they painted German signs on 
everything captured by them, not 
only for the convenience of the 
German soldiers, but for the pur- 
pose of terrorizing the French pop- 
ulation. When I reached those 
cars I was pretty well used up 
and I could not find any empty 
space. I had a first-class ticket 
paid for. Those were third-class 
cars, and might be considered fifth 


class, if there was such a class,, 
and every car loaded, just like our 
day coaches were loaded with our 
troops when they were moving 
them East ready for embarkment. 
After going ир and down several 
times, I finally crowded into one 
of the compartments, and had just 
room enough to stand up. We 
waited on this sidetrack without 
ever moving from 8:45 till 10:45. 
No one knew why they were wait- 
ing. You might ask me why I did 
not get out and wait for the train 
next morning. For this reason: 
I was expecting every moment that 
the train would start. It was not 
more than a three hours’ run from 
this point to Brest. If the train 
started when we got there we 
would have been in Brest about 
11 o’clock that evening. Brest be- 
ing a large city, I was expecting 
to be able to get into a hotel and 
have at least one night’s rest, so 
living on those expectations, I did 
not want to get out. Everyone in 
the car was steaming with sweat. . 
I was paralyzed from standing. 
Finally the train started to move 
and I felt relieved. I commenced 
to figure on what time we would 
get to Brest. I calculated we 
would reach Brest about 2 o’clock 
in the morning. I could not un- 
derstand one word that was being 
said by the crowd on this train. I 
rested first on one foot and then 
on the other. The atmosphere was 
indescribable, every Frenchman 
smoking a strong black pipe and 
using tobacco that was anything 
but fragrant. Many of them also 
had food with them—a kind of 
black bread over which they 
spread oil and grease of some kind, 
which, with the other French rural 
delicacies in this hot compartment, 
made the atmosphere unbearable 
and you can imagine what a splen- 
did vacation I was having. After 
three hours of standing, I noticed 
a Frenchman leaving our car to go 
into the’ other car to see a friend, 
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and without any ceremony I rushed 
for the seat. Soldiers did not 
frighten me. A human being is 
forced to do many things some- 
times under unusual circum- 
stances. Sometimes we wonder 
how our boys who went to France 
could shoot and kill without scru- 
ple. If you were in France, in the 
trenches, with bullets flying all 
around you and men dropping at 
your side and the danger of your 
own life being offered up at any 
moment, I think you would become 
calloused against death. In other 
words, death and killing would not 
affect you. The war did something 
that we do not take into account. 
It had a tendency towards brutal- 
izing men; towards stifling the bet- 
ter feelings of men, and those feel- 
ings are very liable to be transmit- 
ted to one or two generations. I 
am getting away from my subject. 
I did not intend to, but after my 
experience on this trip, and being 
somewhat of an observer, I am 
compelled every now and then to 
give expression to my feelings. 
After obtaining a seat in the com- 
partment I fell asleep, having had 
practically on sleep for two nights, 
and I cannot say how long I was 
asleep, but on waking up I found 
the entire compartment vacated. 
There were no lights, so I felt 
around for my coat and bag, found 
them and, groping for the door, I 
could hear voices at some distance, 
and the thought that struck me was 
that we had reached Brest and 
every one was off the train. I 
started to get out of this human 
cage, which reeked with odors 
worse than a hog car, but on look- 
ing around I found we could not 
be at the station in Brest, as there 
were no buildings or inhabitants 
of any kind to be seen. I could 
hear talking, but could not see very 
well. There were a number of 
tracks, perhaps sixteen, on the side 
where I was standing. I made to- 
wards the voices and when I 


reached the crowd there were all 
my fellow passengers talking wild- 
ly in loud French amongst them- 
selves. I penetrated the crowd 
where I noticed a lantern, and 
there was the engineer and fireman 
down on their knees with two or 
three maps spread before them 
and with the aid of the lantern 
were endeavoring to locate some 
place on the map. I kept scanning 
the faces in the crowd until I 
again located the French lieuten- 
ant who spoke English and I asked 
him what the trouble was and he 
answered that the engineer and 
fireman having charge of the train 
had lost their way, did not know 
where they were, that they had de- 
cided to stop there and requested 
the passengers to walk back to the 
next station where they could get 
the morning train from Paris to 
Brest. I said, “Do I understand 
you correctly, do you mean that 
the train crew has lost its way and 
do not know where we are?” He 
said, “Yes, sir, that is nothing un- 
usual.” Well, I had had a great 
many surprises, and it took a great 
deal to excite me, but I could not 
refrain from laughing. The idea 
of a train crew, in charge of a 
train, losing their way and not 
knowing where they were. The 
officer said, “But we refuse to walk 
back to the station and we are re- 
questing and insisting that they 
take us back to the next station,” 
and I said, “Stick to your request.” 
I walked back to the car, got into 
my box stall, and decided that I 
would await developments, that 
whatever transpired I was not go- 
ing to walk back carrying my bag 
three or four miles across tracks 
to the next town. I did not know 
where the next town was, and 
while they said it was three miles, 
it might be ten. I climbed into the 
car, got in a corner, and awaited 
developments. After about forty- 
five minutes the train started to 
back, and I am safe in saying that 
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it backed up ten miles across 
tracks. I realized the danger and 
the chances we were taking in 
crossing tracks at that hour in the 
morning with trains going in every 
direction. I knew we must not be 
very far from Brest because of the 
number of tracks. After backing 
up this distance we stopped for an- 
other half hour so that the engi- 
neer and fireman could again con- 
sult their maps. We finally got 
started again and at 7 o’clock the 
next morning we reached Brest. 
We should have been there at 11:30 
the evening before. It was Sun- 
day morning and everything was 
at a standstill. You~understand 
that during the war, after our 
troops got into Brest, that city was 
under control of the American 
military authorities and I was in- 
deed very glad when I went out on 
the street to see three or four of 
our American boys with the large, 
welcome letters M. P. on their 
sleeves. I walked right up to one 
of the military police and I asked 
him where I could get a hotel, and 
you can imagine how welcome that 
English language sounded. He di- 
rected me to the hotel. In most of 
the foreign hotels they do not have 
any night forces, so when you get 
to a hotel early in the morning 
everyone is in bed. I knocked and 
knocked and, after waiting quite 
a while, a sleepy night watchman, 
who could understand a few words 
of English, came out and I asked 
him if I could get а room. Не said 
no, everything was gone. I gave 
him a couple of francs and he said 
if I would wait he would call the 
lady who managed the hotel in 
about an hour and she would let me 
know about the room. During this 
conversation a captain of our 
American forces came downstairs 
and I asked him what kind of a 
hotel it was and if he could make 
the Frenchman understand that I 
wanted a room, or if he could do 
anything towards helping me get a 
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room. He answered, “It should 
not make very much difference to 
you what kind of a hotel it is, my 
advice to you is that if you can get 
any kind of a room in the hotel, 
that you take it. I have been 
sleeping in headquarters for three 
nights waiting for a room and I 
only succeeded last night in get- 
ting a room, so take the first room 
you can get.” 


(To be Continued) 


FROM THE AMERICAN FEDER. 
ATION OF LABOR 


To All Organized Labor: 


Dear Sirs and Brothers—In com- 
pliance with the directions of the 
last convention of the American 
Federation of Labor and of the De- 
cember 13, 1919, conference of rep- 
resentatives of labor and the farm- 
ers’ organizations, a three days’ 
conference was held at the Federa- 
tion headquarters in this city to 
consider the part which Labor 
should take in the coming cam- 
paign, primaries and election. The 
following declaration was unani- 
mously adopted: 

The inherent rights and princi- 
ples of our people are threatened. 

The free institutions of our coun- 
try are menaced. 

The ideals of democracy are in 
danger. 

The congress of the United 
States has failed to do its duty. It 
has failed to meet the emergency. 
It has given encouragement and 
support to autocratic and reaction- 
ary policies. Its dominating thought 
has been the repression of Labor. 

Every effort to secure remedial 
and constructive legislation has 
been strangled. Every appeal for 
redress has met with subtle and 
open hostility. The halls of Con- 
gress have been used by Labor’s 
enemies to foster and spread a 
vicious propaganda against the ef- 
forts of the toilers to exercise their 







































































normal and lawful activities for the 
protection and promotion of their 
interests and welfare. Labor has 
appealed for relief in vain. 

The hour has arrived when those 
who believe in the maintenance of 
democratic institutions must mar- 
shal their forces in defense of their 
rights and ideals. 

It is intolerable that a people 
who spared no cost to make the 
world safe for democracy should be 
forced to submit to any restriction 
of the glorious liberties inherited 
from the founders of our nation. 
The perpetuation of our fundamen- 
tal rights and the enactment,of es- 
sential constructive legislation de- 
mand the election of men, regard- 
less of their political affiliations, 
who are truly *representative of 
American ideals of liberty. 

Conscious of its responsibilities, 
impressed by the grave problems 
resulting from the great war, the 
American Federation of Labor at 
its annual convention in June, 1919, 
adopted a reconstruction program. 
This program defined the essential 
industrial policies and legislative 
enactments required to establish a 
full measure of justice and oppor- 
tunity for Labor. 

Because of grave emergencies 
which have arisen since that con- 
vention, it became imperative that 
the representatives of organized 
labor and of farmers should assem- 
ble and confer to devise ways and 
means for safeguarding their 
rights and liberties as freemen and 
citizens. On December 13, 1919, a 
conference of representatives of 
labor and of farmers met in Wash- 
ington, D. C. This conference ex- 
pressed “Labor’s Grievances, Pro- 
tests and Demands.” 

No favorable legislative action 
upon the recommendation соп- 
tained in the American Federation 
of Labor Reconstruction Program, 
or those expressed at the December 
conference, has been taken by Con- 
gress. Instead many Congressmen 
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have endeavored to enact legisla- 
tion providing for compulsory 
labor. Despite the patriotism and 
sacrifice of the masses of Labor of 
America during the world war, 
under the guise of anti-sedition 
laws the effort has been made to re- 
press free association, free speech 
and free press. 

Scorned by Congress, ridiculed 
and misrepresented by many mem- 
bers of both Houses, the American 
labor movement finds it necessary 
to apply vigorously its long and 
well-established non-partisan po- 
litical policy. 

Confronted by a succession of 
hostile Congresses, the American 
Federation of Labor, in 1906, an- 
nounced its historic “Bill of Griev- 
ances.” This was followed by a 
vigorous and successful non-par- 
tisan political compaign. In 1908, 
1910 and 1912, the same program 
was energetically applied. As a 
result, many of Labor’s enemies in 
Congress were defeated and all of 
the essential legislation in “Labor’s 
Bill of Grievances” of 1906 was en- 
acted. 

Constructive legislation has 
never been so necessary as at 
present. Never has it been so es- 
sential to secure the defeat of La- 
bor’s enemies and the election of 
its friends and supporters. 

Sinister forces are already ac- 
tively engaged in efforts to con- 
fuse and nullify Labor’s political 
power. Their object is to divide 
the labor vote so that the election 
of reactionaries and enemies of 
Labor will be assured. 

Unless Labor holds steadfastly 
to its non-partisan political policy, 
the enemies of Labor will be suc- 
cessful in their efforts. 

Labor can not, Labor must not, 
permit its political strength to be 
divided in the present crisis. 

Organized labor owes allegiance 
to no political party. It is not par- 
tisan to any political party. It is 
partisan to principles—the princi- 
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ples of freedom, of justice and 
democracy. 

It is the duty of trade unionists, 
their friends and sympathizers, 
and all lovers of freedom, justice 
and democratic ideals and institu- 
tions, to unite in defeating those 
seeking public office who are indif- 
ferent or hostile to the people’s in- 
terests and the rights of Labor. 

Wherever candidates for re-elec- 
tion have респ friendly to Labor’s 
interests they should be loyally 
supported. Wherever candidates 
are hostile or indifferent to La- 
bor’s interests, they should be de- 
feated and the nomination and elec- 
tion ot true and tried trade union- 
ists or of assured friends should be 
secured. 

Complying with the instructions 
of the last convention and the La- 
bor and Farmer Conference of De- 
cember 18, 1919, the American 
Federation of Labor announces its 
determination to apply every legiti- 
mate means and all of the power at 
its command to accomplish the de- 
feat of Labor’s enemies who aspire 
for public office, whether they be 
candidates for President, for Con- 
gress, for state legislatures, or for 
any other office. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor calls upon all affiliated and 
recognized national, international 
and brotherhood organizations, 
state federations of labor, central 
labor bodies, local unions, and La- 
bor’s friends and sympathizers to 
unite and give loyal support to the 
non-partisan political campaign 
now set in motion. 

This political campaign must be- 
gin in the primaries. The record of 
every aspirant for public office 
must be thoroughly analyzed, 
stated in unmistakable language 
and given the widest possible pub- 
licity. Labor’s enemies and friends 
must be definitely known. To this 
end the American Federation of 
Labor has created the National 
Non-Partisan Political Campaign 


Committee and it now calls upon all 
affiliated and recognized labor or- 
ganizations to create district and 
local committees to co-operate with 
the national committee and co-ordi- 
nate their efforts. 

The future welfare, the very 
ability of the trade union move- 
ment to carry on its work for hu- 
manity depends upon the success 
of the campaign herewith inaugu- 
rated. 

There can be no hesitancy. 

There must be no turning aside. 

The time for vigorous and de- 
termined action is here! 


—National Non-Partisan Political 
Campaign Committee of the 
A Or 


Executive Council, American Fed- 

eration of Labor: 

Samuel Gompers, Pres., New 
York City. 

James Duncan, First Vice-Pres.., 
Quincy, Mass. 

Jos. F. Valentine, Second Vice- 
Pres., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Frank Duffy, Third Vice-Pres., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

William Green, Fourth Vice- 
Pres., Coshocton, Ohio. 

W. D. Mahon, Fifth Vice-Pres., 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Т. A. Rickert, Sixth Vice-Pres.., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Jacob Fischer, Seventh Vice- 
Pres., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Matthew Woll, Eighth Vice- 
Pres., Chicago, Ill. 

Daniel J. Tobin, Treasurer, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 


Frank Morrison, Secretary, 
Washington, D. C. 
Building Trades Department, 


American Federation of Labor: 
John Donlin, Pres., Chicago, ІШ. 
Wm. J. Spencer, Sec’y, Washing- 
ton DEG; 
Metal Trades Department, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor: 


James O’Connell, Pres., Washing- 
ton, DG: 
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А. J. Berres, Sec’y, Washington, 
PAC: 


Union Label Trades Department, 
American Federation of Labor: 


John W. Hays, Pres., Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 
John J. Manning, Secretary, 
Washington, D. C. 
Mining Department, American 
Federation of Labor: 
James Lord, Pres., Takoma Park, 


Railroad Employes Department, 
American Federation of Labor: 
Bert M. Jewell, Acting Pres., 

Washington, D. C. 
John Scott, Sec’y, Washington, 
DiC: 


John Р; Frey, Editor, International 
Molders’ Journal, Norwood, O. 
Sara A. Conboy, Sec’y, United Tex- 
tile Workers, New York City. 
Anna Fitzgerald, Pres., Women’s 
International Union Label 

League, Chicago, Ill. 

Melinda Scott, United Felt, Pana- 
ma and Straw Hat Trimmers 
and Operators, New York City. 

Anna Neary, International Broth- 
erhood of Bookbinders, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Samuel Gompers, Frank Morri- 
son and James O’Connell were se- 
lected as an Executive Committee. 
They were authorized and directed 
to secure such assistants as may be 
necessary in furtherance of the 
purpose of the campaign. 

Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, President. 
FRANK MORRISON, Secretary. 





LABOR’S POLITICAL 
CAMPAIGN 


We, your committee appointed 
to submit plans looking to launch- 
ing Labor’s political campaign for 
the purpose of defeating candi- 
dates for office hostile to the trade 
union movement and electing can- 
didates who may be relied upon to 
support measures favorable to La- 


bor, beg to submit the following 
recommendations: 

1. In order that the work may 
be initiated and prosecuted, we 
recommend that a committee of 
three be appointed to be known as 
Labor’s Political Committee, this 
committee to consist of President 
Gompers, Secretary Morrison and 
James O’Connell. 

2. That a circular be prepared 
setting forth Labor’s declarations, 
principles and objects in the com- 
ing political campaign, the circu- 
lar to be mailed to every affiliated 
and recognized national and inter- 
national union with the request 
that each organization contribute 
a sum equal to one cent per mem- 
ber to provide immediate funds to 
conduct the campaign upon a scale 
necessary to reach all the members 
of organized labor. 

8. That a similar circular be 
mailed to all state and central bod- 
ies and to all local unions of the 
bona fide national and interna- 
tional organizations and those affi- 
liated direct with the A. F. of L., 
requesting financial support and 
urging them to contribute as gen- 
erously as possible. 

4. That if additional funds are 
needed to carry on the expenses of 
the campaign, that circulars call- 
ing for funds again be issued when 
authorized by the general com- 
mittee. 

5. All circulars to be signed by 
the committee. 

6. Each circular to contain the 
statement that all moneys shall be 
forwarded to Secretary Frank 
Morrison, A. F. of L. Building, 
Washington, D. C., who will re- 
ceipt for same and upon the con- 
clusion of the campaign he shall 
have printed an itemized statement 
of receipts and expenses, copy to 
be forwarded to every contributor. 

7. Headquarters for the con- 
duct of the campaign shall be 
established at A. F. of L. head- 
quarters. 
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8. Under the direction of and 
in the name of the Labor’s Polit- 
ical Committee, the work shall ре 
carried on by the following bu- 
reaus: 

(a) Bureau of Publicity, with 
one man in charge whose duty it 
shall be to write newspaper arti- 
cles and all the necessary state- 
ments for publication and to use 
every avenue possible and available 
to present Labor’s position and to 
enlighten the members of organ- 
ized labor, and the public general- 
ly, upon Labor’s political policy; to 
issue circulars and literature nec- 
essary to be used in all districts to 
defeat candidates for nomination 
and election who are hostile to or- 
ganized labor and to nominate and 
elect those who are friendly; to use 
as Labor’s slogan: “Stand faith- 
fully by our friends and elect them. 
Oppose our enemies and defeat 
them, whether they be candidates 
for President, for Congress, or 
other offices, whether executive, 
legislative or judicial”; to keep the 
national and international unions, 
state and central bodies, local 
unions and labor press fully in- 
formed in regard to the progress 
made, assistance needed, and all 
matters relating to Labor’s polit- 
ical campaign. 

(b). Speakers’ Bureau, with one 
man in charge, whose duty it shall 
be to arrange itineraries for speak- 
ers in the districts in which their 
services may be particularly effec- 
tive, and to furnish speakers for 
mass meetings arranged by central 
bodies and local unions; to form a 
club of 100 trade unionists in every 
congressional district for the pur- 
pose of securing a sufficient num- 
ber of speakers; the national and 
international unions shall be re- 
quested to delegate at their expense 
one or more of their ablest speak- 
ers to assist in special and inten- 
sive campaigns to defeat senators 
and members of Congress who 
have been particularly hostile to 


organized labor; the organizers of 
the A. F. of L. to be subject to call ' 
and the members of the Executive 
Council and officers of the national 
and international unions and A. F. 
of L. departments requested to co- 
operate by addressing mass meet- 
ings held in connection with these 
campaigns. 

(c) Bureau of Information and 
Co-operation, in charge of one 
man, whose duty it shall be to fur- 
nish all information in regard to 
records of United States senators 
and congressmen and to arrange 
for the co-operation of state, cen- 
tral bodies, local unions and friend- 
ly organizations to defeat the nomi- 
nation and election of representa- 
tives in Congress who are hostile 
to organized labor and secure the 
election of union men and those 
who are friendly; to prepare a 
questionnaire to be furnished to 
the representatives of organized 
labor in all districts to be submit- 
ted to the candidates of the domi- 
nant parties for the purpose of de- 
termining their attitude toward or- 
ganized labor, in order that effort 
may be directed for the defeat of 
hostile candidates and the election 
of union men and those who are 
friendly. If the candidates of the 
dominant parties in a district are 
hostile, to arrange to have a union 
man or one who is known to be 
sympathetic placed as a candidate 
in the primaries for nomination in 
each such district; to furnish dec- 
larations embodying Labor’s Bill 
of Rights to representatives of or- 
ganized labor in all districts to 
have adopted in the platforms of 
the city, county and state conven- 
tions of the dominant political par- 
ties. 

FRANK MORRISON, 
DANIEL J. TOBIN, 
JOHN MANNING, 
JOHN DONLAN, 
BERT M. JEWELL, 
JAMES O’CONNELL. 




















































(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


Е are threatened with a slacking up of industry unless condi- 
үк tions in the monetary system of Europe change Within a short 
time. I noticed in the papers within a few days that all meat 
shipments to Europe would be suspended due to the fact that the meat 
packers of our country cannot get the European buyers to pay for the 
meat in American money. European money had run down so low that 
in some of the countries over there it is almost valueless. Four Ger- 
man marks were equal to one dollar of our money before the war. Today 
it takes from 80 to 90 marks to equal one dollar. In Austria the con- 
ditions are worse, and we do not recognize Russian money at all. The 
English pound sterling has gone down from $4.87 to about $3.50. There 
has been a margin of 14 per cent. discount even in Canadian money. The 
average member of our organization may not understand this difference 
in money, but it means this: You may have $100.00 in Canada, with 
which you can buy $100.00 worth of goods, but if you came across from 
Toronto to Buffalo, which is about one hundred miles, you would only 
get $86.00 in Buffalo for that $100.00 you had in Toronto. Of course 
the rate is fluctuating or changing from day to day. In my judgment 
Canadian money will recover before very long, but the money in Europe 
will not come back to normal or near normal for some time. If the 
treaty was signed or agreed to, it would hasten a settlement of conditions 
in Europe, and unless conditions become settled in Europe we are not 
going to be free from unrest in our country. We ship hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of goods to Europe each year, manufactured by 
American workmen, and if Europe does not have the money to pay, then 
we cannot make shipments, consequently some industries are very liable 
to be interfered with and slackness prevail until this European situation 
clears up. For instance, if the meat packers, who during 1919 shipped 
2,300,000,000 pounds of meat to Europe, if they cannot ship meat this 
year—well, they cannot pay the farmers the high price for stock, and 
the farmers having a surplus of stock for sale, must sell at reduced 
rates, and во оп. If the packers are affected the farmers will be affected, 
and the men working in that industry will be affected. You might think, 
perhaps, we will get cheaper meat. Well, perhaps, we may get meat a 
cent or two a pound cheaper, but after all, if men are not working con- 
tinuously they will not have the money to buy even the cheaper meat 
which we are expecting to get. 

So it is, with our United States Senate fighting the Treaty of the 
League of Nations, and practically nothing being accomplished; with 
a dozen candidates seeking the presidency of the United States; with 
the country in the grip of a presidential election, and with conditions 
very much unsettled in Europe, we may expect, at least, a slight let-up 
in many industries. Already the banks are tightening up on the selling 
of money to business houses. They have raised the rates within the last 
few weeks from 6 per cent. to 7 and 8 per cent. and, in some instances, 
9 per cent. This tightening of money makes it hard for the average 
business man to borrow, and consequently many industries will not 
spread out as they might were conditions anything like normal. 
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All this is written for your special information so that you may 
have some idea of what is going on and what to expect. Keep level ' 
heads and don’t bring about any condition in your union that might 
cause any unnecessary idleness. It is more necessary today that the 
average working man should understand working and industrial condi- 
tions than ever before. You cannot get the real side of the situation 
from the newspapers although most of us get our education from the 
daily papers. You must take special interest in your union and look at 
all sides of the industrial situation in order to be able to protect yourself 
and your home. There is no doubt but what we will get over all this 
in time, but I am not looking for any settlement of conditions in our 
country until after the general election and until the newly-elected Con- 
gress goes into office in March, 1921. 


N another page you will read the declarations issued by the polit- 
O ical committee of the American Federation of Labor. It de- 
scribes Labor’s position pertaining to the coming campaign. You 

will also notice the financial program of the Federation. Every inter- 
national union will be expected to pay an assessment equal to one cent 
per member on its membership. Our International Executive Board 
has already instructed the officers at headquarters to pay the required 
amount. It is the intention of the Federation to maintain a bureau of 
publicity and a bureau having to do with the sending of speakers to the 
different sections of the country where the enemies of Labor are seeking 
election. Every local union of our International, and of other interna- 
tional unions, are expected to contribute a little towards this campaign. 
The money is to be sent to Mr. Frank Morrison, Secretary, American 
Federation of Labor Building, Washington, D. C. If each local union 
will give five, ten or twenty dollars there will be sufficient money to 
carry on a campaign which will undoubtedly bring results. Officers of 
national and international unions are pledged to lend their assistance 
in every way possible. You want to understand that there is no indi- 
vidual in the labor movement having any ax to grind in this case, but 
this work is carried on in the interest and for the sole purpose of pro- 
tecting Labor and in an endeavor to get for Labor a square deal. We 
have been scoffed at, repudiated and insulted by the members of Con- 
gress and the United States Senate since the ending of the war. Ad- 
verse legislation has not only been considered, but undoubtedly will be 
enacted unless Labor can show its strength in the coming election by 
electing to office men who will give justice to the masses of American 
people. It is the general tendency of the public press, the combined 
forces of the employers’ associations, and of all the great, public-spirited 
bodies of the country, to throw the blame for the high cost of living on 
Labor. This, of course, is a well organized scheme to deny or befog 
real conditions. The facts in the case are, that Labor is not receiving 
a sufficient wage now to meet the increased cost of living. If, since 
1914, the cost of living, according to the Bureau of Labor, has gone up 
about 103 per cent. and the increase in wages only 87 per cent., then 
Labor must be in a worse position than it was six years ago; but the 
great, powerful corporations, who practically own the press of the na- 
tion, are organized, scientifically organized, for the purpose of spreading 
the doctrine which has a tendency to blame everything on Labor and, of 
course, that means organized labor. But, there will be an awakening 
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during this campaign. Labor must go the full limit towards electing the 
right kind of men, to make the right kind of laws, so that we will get the 
right kind of a square deal in the legislative branches of our government. 
You are, therefore, invited and requested to do your share in this work. 
We are doing it for you as well as for ourselves. Take the matter up 
in your local union as soon as convenient and see to it that you not only 
send a small sum to the Federation headquarters, but also that you 
awake and arouse your fellowmen to fight and help to elect to office the 
friends of Labor and defeat our enemies no matter to what party they 
belong. 





NE of the splendid privileges of our organization is that if a man 
О is а member of any of the local unions affiliated with our Inter- 
national Union in any part of the United States or Canada, if he 
desires to leave the district in which he is working, for his health or 
any other purpose, no matter where he goes if there is a local union of 
our International and he desires to return to the craft in the district in 
which he is, and he returns his withdrawal card to the local union of 
which he was a member, asks for a transfer card into the local union 
in the district in which he has taken up his new residence, the local union 
must accept his transfer card. Of course, it is understood that a man 
must be honest in his intentions to go to work in the district before he 
endeavors to deposit a transfer card into the local union. Some local 
unions insist that a bona fide teamster or chauffeur must have a job be- 
fore they seek admission into the union. This is wrong, entirely and 
absolutely wrong. In order to get a job in certain districts a man must 
be a member in good standing of the local in the district. This condi- 
tion prevails in many places, so it would be impossible for a man to ob- 
tain work unless he was a member in good standing, in the local union 
in the district. Consequently it is not necessary for him to have a posi- 
tion in order to deposit his transfer card. It is also necessary for the 
individual seeking to deposit his transfer card where the initiation fee 
of the local is higher than the initiation fee of the local union 
from which he desires to transfer, that the individual must 
be a member at least ninety days in order not to be compelled to 
pay the difference in initiation fee between the local union of which he 
is a member and the local to which he desires to transfer. Under no cir- 
cumstances, however, must the local union refuse the individual mem- 
bership or refuse to recognize his transfer card. Any local union refus- 
ing to recognize a transfer card, properly issued, not only insults the 
entire local union that issues the card, but deliberately violates one of the 
most important laws of the International organization, and local unions 
guilty of this offense are subject to discipline by the International organ- 
ization even to the extent of revocation of their charter. Our Interna- 
tional brotherhood is not only a brotherhood in name, but is a brother- 
hood in reality. The hands of our membership extend from the most 
northern part of Canada to the most southern part of the United States, 
and from San Diego to Boston. No matter where you are, or who you 
are, if you carry the paid-up due book of any local union of our Interna- 
tional you are entitled to all the rights and privileges that you were 
guaranteed when you took the obligation of our International organi- 
zation. 
Let it also be understood that we accept no transfer cards from 
members of other trades or unions outside’of our International, nor do 
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we expect other international unions to accept our card for free admis- 
sion into their organizations. Just before the war there was a move- 
ment on foot, started by the European organizations of labor, that men 
coming to our country who held membership in trade unions in Europe 
be admitted into membership in their respective organizations in this 
country without the payment of an initiation fee. Some organizations 
will accept such transfer cards; for instance, the International Cigar- 
makers’ Union and the United Brewery ;\Workmen of North America. 
We do not require this of our unions. All we require, and what we in- 
sist on is that a member of our union in good standing, no matter where 
he comes from, when he produces his book or transfer card that he be 
received with every courtesy and extended all the protection to which 
he is entitled. 

Some unions decide to run their own establishments in defiance of 
all of the laws of the International. They forget that when they were 
given their charter by the International they were obligated and bound 
to respect all of the laws of the International organization. Sometimes 
they say—well, we have enough members, we desire to close our books, 
etc. This is also wrong. The books of a local union should never be 
closed to the admission of members. Even if the International allowed 
such a proceeding, the transfer card of a local union should be accepted. 
Some unions say—we have a number of men on the waiting list. This 
excuse is not acceptable, neither is it lawful. In some locals there are 
men who are always on the waiting list. The proper name for the wait- 
ing list of some organizations would be the scrap heap. I have in mind one 
local union in Missouri where there were a number of old-timers always 
on the waiting list. When the employer called for a man one of those good- 
for-nothing articles would be sent to his establishment and, although he 
knew the individual was not fit for work, he had to accept him because 
the rules of the union compelled him to hire through the union office. 
When I acted as business agent for Local Union No. 25, we always had a 
few hanging around the office who, now and then, we would have to 
ask to take the fresh air. They were always on the waiting list and 
always kept their dues paid up so they could be on the waiting list, but 
they could not be recommended as first-class men to any decent employer. 
This waiting list, in my judgment, speaking from my knowledge of af- 
fairs throughout the country, should be abolished and when a member 
of a local union is laid off, quits or loses his job, he should be compelled 
to go along and look for another job instead of hanging around the head- 
quarters of the union with his name on the waiting list. There is no objec- 
tion, of course, to the individual calling up the office or speaking to the 
business agent and asking if he knows where there is a vacancy, but this 
hanging around the headquarters of the union and insisting that the 
union get him a job is a thing of the past. Therefore, the fact that there 
may be half a dozen men-on the waiting list is not a legitimate reason 
why the transfer card of an individual should not be accepted. We rec- 
ommend, therefore that local unions continue to issue transfer cards to 
individuals leaving their district if the individual complies with all the 
rules of the union. We also insist that it is one of the important laws 
of the organization that local unions issue transfer cards to individuals 
who go to work and remain working thirty days under the jurisdiction 
of another local union, even in the same district. I trust it will not be 
necessary for us to call the attention of our local unions to this law in the 
future. Real union men obey the rules and mandates of the local union, 
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and real, honest trade unionists in a local union obey the laws of the 
International Union. Every rule and mandate issued by the American 
Federation of Labor, under whose charter we are affliated, is faithfully 


adhered to and carried out by our International Union. 


The same rule 


and law applies to our membership and local unions in reference to their 


relations with the International Union. 


Remember our local unions 


make our laws in conventions and there is no other alternative for the 
International officers except to carry out the laws contained in the con- 


stitution. 





PROFITEERS,,;,WATCH OUT! 


In an address to a H. C. of L. 
conference, Attorney-General Pal- 
mer declared unrelenting war on 
profiteering. 

“In every line of trade,” he said, 
“there are selfish and greedy men 
who have taken advantage of after- 
war conditions to add to their 
prices and profits. Such men are 
the profiteers and I propose to de- 
vote all the power at my command 
to root them out and expose them 
to public scorn and, if necessary, to 
public prisons. The profiteer is 
worse than unpatriotic, he is crim- 
inal.” 

The Attorney-General was as 
vigorous as he was several months 
ago when he opened war on high 
prices. 

“I am not worried over hurting 
the retail dealers,” he said. “They 
have had their harvest time. 

“Merchants are shouting ‘buy 
now’; my advice is, do not buy now. 
Wait for lower prices. When de- 
mand is lessened the supply is in- 
creased and prices must inevitably 
fall.” —News Letter. 





With 4,919 members voting, the 
Socialist party has decided through 
referendum to join the Lenine 
communist international. Invita- 
tions for such afñliation were sent 
out from Moscow almost exactly 
one year ago. The vote was 3,475 
for adoption and 1,444 against. 

By the vote just taken the So- 
cialist party in America officially 
approves the Lenine communist or- 


ganization. The importance of 
the act of affiliation with the Mos- 
cow international lies in the fact 
that because of it the Socialist par- 
ty in America renounces its tradi- 
tional position and undergoes a 
marked change in character. 

The report just adopted by the 
Socialist referendum was a minor- 
ity report made to the party’s 
emergency convention last fall. 
The majority report was so worded 
as to mean practically the same 
thing so far as viewpoint was con- 
cerned, but it did not commit the 
party directly and officially to aff- 
liation with Moscow. 





FINE OUTLOOK—ON MARS 


The railroads are to be insured 
a return of 514 per cent. for two 
years, Kansas has enacted her 
anti-strike law, the treaty is still 
in the doldrums with Lodge still 
lodged against it, central Europe is 
no less hungry than it was six 
months ago, the Italian Socialists 
have discovered that ink wells 
make good missiles, foreign ex- 
change is growing sicker every 
day, Congress cares more about 
getting itself re-elected than about 
anything else in the world (which 
would be good reason for not re- 
electing most congressmen), and 
the cost of living has not suffered 
the slightest relapse. In view of 
all of which, perhaps the man who 
volunteered to make the jump to 
Mars in a rocket wasn’t such a 
mutt after all. 


Gross earnings of steam railroads for November were $436,000,000 
compared with $439,000,000 for the same month a year ago. Operating 
expenses were $388,000,000 compared with $364,000,000 a year ago, 
making net earnings $48,000,000 compared with $75,000,000 a year ago, 
thus recording a decrease of 36 per cent. 


Immigration is increasing and the aliens admitted during the first 
nine months of 1919 numbered 150,000 compared with 81,000 for the 
same months of the previous year. From 25 to 35 per cent. of the ar- 
rivals are British. 


Business generally continues good, the best business area of the 
country being the New England States, the South Atlantic Coast and 
Gulf States, the Pacific Slope, together with a section including Michi- 
gan, Iowa, northern Illinois and Indiana, and southern Wisconsin. Тһе 
least active section of the country includes Minnesota, the Dakotas and 
Montana, the center of the depressed area being in western North Da- 
kota and eastern Montana. 


Labor.—Since January 1st this year strikes in the United States 
have cost labor about $723,478,300 and capital a loss of $1,266,357,450, 
according to calculations іу? the New York Sun. 





New York Lumber Trade Journal January 1st said: “In the entire 
country the 1919 building projects will reach $2,600,000,000, says a New 
York authority, based on F. W. Dodge Company reports. This includes 
engineering operations and construction of all forms. It is nearly a bil- 
lion dollars above the 1918 total, which he!d the high record. Current 
projects are one-third residential, one-third industrial, 15 per cent. for 
general business and 10 per cent. for public works and utilities.” 
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All individuals now receiving the Journal who have taken with- 
drawal cards from our local unions, or who have ceased holding mem- 
bership, will kindly send in your names and addresses, also the number 
of the local in which you held membership, and you will confer a favor 
on the Editor. Address all communications to the International Broth-. 
erhood of Teamsters, 222 Е. Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
You may at one time have been a member of our organization, but have 

entered other employment, ог you may have taken a withdrawal card, 
put are still receiving the Journal. In order to keep a correct list of 
such cases, we must have the evidence in this office of the number of 

_ persons who are not now members of our organization but who are still 

receiving the Journal for the information of the post office depart- 

ment. Kindly help us out by giving us this information, also stating 
` the number of the local of which you were a member when you dropped 
out, and what your address was at that time and what it is at present. 


И. 


Secretaries are not complying with the constitution or laws of the 
International if they fail to notify us when a member takes a with- | 
drawal card, becomes behind in his dues, is suspended, expelled, or dies. 
This is important and we are requesting Secretaries to try to help us 
out in this important matter by sending to the office of the General 
President a list of the names of men who have dropped out, or who аге 
not in good standing in the local union. It is the easiest matter in the 
world to have a blank sheet of paper on your desk and write down 
each month the names of members taking withdrawal cards, those who 
leave the organization, those who die, and those who transfer into 
another local. ` | ; 

The coal teamsters holding membership іп Local No. 193 of Brock- | 
ton, Mass., have been successful in getting a substantial increase in 
wages, with Saturday afternoon off six months of the year, besides 
time and one-half for overtime and double time for Sundays and holi- 
days. Through the good judgment and earnest efforts of the commit- 
tee who handled the agreement, a settlement was brought about after 
the men had voted to go on strike. We congratulate the local union on 
its success. A few years ago those men were working for practically 
anything they could get and without any regulation as to working hours. 
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out of bed and I 
had to wait an 
hour (and I might 

say in passing that 
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nearly all of the managers and 
clerks in hotels in Europe are 
women), I left my bag with the 
watchman and started to walk 
down town. Everywhere I went 
I could see American soldiers, al- 
most as many colored as white 
men. I had gone but a short dis- 
tance when I passed the U. S. 
army headquarters, the Red Cross 





headquarters, the Knights of Co- 
lumbus headquarters, and other 
American organizations and insti- 
tutions. I felt the first real touches 
of home. I approached a young 
officer in front of the U. S. army 
headquarters and asked him which 
was the best hotel in the city. He 
directed me to go about three 
squares from where I was to the 
Grand Hotel, and said, “I do not 
believe you can get a room there, 
they are always crowded.” Т fol- 
lowed his instructions and reached 
the Grand Hotel. It loked like a 
real place, with a large, spacious 
lobby and a number of people 
lounging around there. I got to 
the clerk at the desk and asked her 
if I could have a room. She shook 
her head, no, no. I deliberately 
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walked back of the desk into the 
office where she was working, 
pulled out of my pocket some 
francs, perhaps six or seven, and 
said, “Now, may І have a room?” 
She immediately got the key for a 
room, called the bell hop, who was 
an old Frenchwoman of about six- 
ty-five years of age, gave her the 
key and instructed her to show me 
to my room. I went up and looked 
at the room, which had just been 
vacated. It was a very good room 
with a nice bath tub. It is need- 
less for me to say to you that I 
needed a bath, perhaps more than 
I did sleep. I had to return to the 
first hotel to get my bag, which I 
did, and when I got back to the 
Grand Hotel and into my room, I 
was happy. There was no tele- 
phone in the room, but there were 
three buttons, one for the chamber 
maid, one for the valet and one for 
the porter. I pressed the button 
for the chamber maid and in about 
five minutes a black, swarthy 
Frenchman, about forty years of 
age, answered. I said to him, “Are 
you the chamber maid?” pointing 
to the sign over the button. He 
nodded his head, yes. I asked that 
he change the linen, and he 
shrugged his shoulders in rather a 
disgusting manner. Of course, I 
knew what was necessary, and did 
my share, and he immediately got 
new life іп him. He returned іп а 
few minutes with clean sheets. By 
this time I had turned on the water 
in the bath tub and found that 
there was no hot water and no soap. 
I forgot to say in this report that 
in all of those countries I had to 
supply my own soap while in the 
hotels. Soap was very scarce in 
Europe. I һай a piece that I had 
procured while in London, which 
I had used once or twice. In Am- 
sterdam, Holland, they charged me 
75 cents for a cake of soap. I ex- 
plained to the Frenchman that I 
wanted some hot water for my 
bath, so he brought me up about 
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eight quarts of hot water. I did 
the very best I could with this 
water, which was not very warm, 
but at least, it did help me some. 
I then decided that I would have a 
few hours sleep, as it was Sunday, 
and I had all day on my hands to 
look around. As you will remem- 
ber, the cablegram which I re- 
ceived from Mr. Gompers stated 
that the George Washington, on 
which arrangements had been 
made for our return to the United 
States, would sail on Monday, the 
18th. This was Sunday, the 17th. 
I decided I would have three or 
four hours sleep, get up for 
luncheon, endeavor to locate the 
American Consul, who would put 
the final touches on my passports, 
and then I would endeavor to lo- 
cate the wharf at which the George 
Washington was docked. I awoke 
about 11:30, dressed, and as I was 
passing through the lobby I heard 
three American women talking. 
They were talking rapidly, but I 
heard the name of the George 
Washington: mentioned. I ap- 
proached those ladies and asked 
them if they would be kind enough 
to tell me where the George Wash- 
ington was docked, as I was sail- 
ing on it the next day for the 
States. One of the ladies who had 
been doing war work in Europe, 
and who was a very intelligent, 
high-class person, answered and 
said, “Sir, in the first place the 
George Washington does not dock 
in Brest; it is anchored out in the 
harbor and you go out to the boat 
on a tender. In the next place, 
you are not going to sail on the 
George Washington tomorrow, be- 
cause she sails today.” I said, “I 
think you must be mistaken, my 
information is that the boat sails 
on the 18th.” She answered, “Sir, 
I am sorry to say you are the one 
who is mistaken, because we were 
booked to sail on that boat, and we 
just received word that we cannot 
со, as the boat is crowded, and we 
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must stay around here for another 
week, and this is the third time we 
have been disappointed.” 

The position of those ladies was 
nothing unusual. There were thou- 
sands in Brest waiting for a chance 
to get passage back to the States. 
I then decided that perhaps the 
government officials had misin- 
formed those ladies, due to the fact 
that they had to disappoint them, 
and that I would go to the army 
headquarters to find out the truth. 
I did not walk to army headquar- 
ters, I ran. I rushed into the place, 
set aside the guards with rifles in 
their hands, hurried to the chief 
officer, whose rooms were on the 
third floor, pushed aside the guards 
there, and I have been wondering 
ever since why they did not pre- 
vent my entering, as they could 
easily have done. The officer was a 
captain of infantry, and I request- 
ed if he could find out for me when 
the George Washington was sail- 
ing. I presented my papers, told 
him who I was, showed him my 
letters of introduction from a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, presented my 
cablegram from Mr. Gompers, and 
told him of my mission to Europe. 
He immediately became interested 
and expressed his pleasure at meet- 
ing me, and said, “I cannot give 
you the exact date of sailing; the 
officer in charge of overseas trans- 
portation has that department un- 
der his charge, and I will get in 
touch with him immediately.” He 
did so and the answer came back 
that the George Washington was 
sailing on Sunday, the 17th, at 2:30 
р. т. It was then a little after 
twelve o’clock. I asked if he could 
find out if Mr. Gompers and his 
party were booked on the George 
Washington, and the answer came 
back, yes, that they were booked. 
I then asked him if he would have 
them look over the passenger list 
and find out if the name of Mr. 
Tobin appeared on the list, and the 
answer came back that no such 


name appeared. You can imagine 
my feelings—no words can describe 
the confusion of my mind. I real- 
ized that if I missed this boat I 
would have to wait around -per- 
haps for weeks before I could get 
another boat and perhaps I would 
have to go through all of the rig- 
marole of leaving France again and 
going back to England. You will 
understand that the George Wash- 
ington was a government boat. 
Government boats were the only 
boats sailing from Brest. No one 
could buy passage on a government 
boat, and only on a special order 
from the War Department was a 
civilian allowed to travel on a gov- 
ernment- boat. Mr. Gompers, 
through the ambassador in Paris, 
upon explaining the necessity for 
our return to the United States, 
was successful in obtaining accom- 
modations for our party on the 
George Washington. The captain 
at army headquarters suggested 
that the only thing left for me to 
do was to call at all the hotels and 
see if Mr. Gompers was registered 
at any of them. I did this, calling 
at three or four of the leading 
hotels, but Mr. Gompers was not 
registered. I returned to the Grand 
Hotel, looked over the register 
there, but could not find him. For 
the first time I gave up, and com- 
menced to despair and thought 
there was no hope. I then decided 
I had better get some lunch, take 
a taxicab and rush to the wharf, to 
pier No. 5, explain my situation to 
the officer in charge. I knew if I 
could see Mr. Gompers there was 
hope of my getting on the boat. It 
was then about 1:45 and I rushed 
into the dining room at the Grand 
Hotel, and looking around for a 
seat, lo, and behold! there sat Mr. 
Gompers and Mr. English Walling 
at a table having lunch. I hurried 
over to him, and I said, “What did’ 
you mean by sending me a cable- 
gram stating that the boat was sail- 
ing on the 18th at 2:00 p.m.?” In 
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his calm, deliberate manner he 
said, “Let me explain; those were 
the arrangements, but at the last 
moment I was notified that for 
some reason, which was not ex- 
plained to me, the date was changed 
from the 18th to the 17th; I en- 
deavored to locate you, but know- 
ing that you were en route to Brest 
I gave it up.” Of course, this was 
a natural, truthful explanation. I 
said, “What about my passports, 
they have not been signed by the 
Consul, and my trunk, I do not 
know where it is?” He answered, 
“Mr. Oyster, our secretary, has lo- 
cated your trunk, so never mind 
about anything else; everything 
will be taken care of to your satis- 
faction; eat something, as we have 
only a few minutes to prepare.” I 
can say without exaggeration that 
of all the festivities I have ever at- 
tended this was the most enjoyable 
luncheon I ever ate, for this rea- 
son: I knew my troubles were at 
an end, that I was surely going to 
get on the boat, and that before 
evening I would be on my way to 
our own country. In due time we 
got on the boat. Arrangements had 
been made for us which were most 
satisfactory. We had an unevent- 
ful voyage, clear, smooth weather, 
and aside from the fact that the 
food was not anything like the food 
we had on the Mauretania, our 
sleeping quarters were better. We 
had duplicate rooms on the oppo- 
site side of the ship to the rooms 
that President Wilson occupied 
while traveling to and from France 
on this same boat. The food was 
substantial, healthy food for men 
who were in the service, with 
strong, powerful constitutions, 
capable of digesting or assimilating 
any kind of food. When I worked 
hard driving a team twenty-five 
years ago, this food would have 
been all right, but as I am getting 
older and have ceased doing hard 
work, and traveling around as I do 
now, I was unable to relish this 
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coarse food, much of which was 
not properly cooked, and due to this 
fact I suffered somewhat for lack 
of proper food. But, I.am safe in 
saying, I would have been willing 
to get along on hard-tack and black 
coffee during the return trip, be- 
cause I knew in nine or ten days 
it would all be over with. There- 
was plenty of music and dancing 
on the boat. The officers on the 
ship treated us with the utmost 
courtesy. The only real enjoyment 
I had, other than breathing the 
fresh salt air, was in visiting the 
picture shows and reading. It was 
a restful trip, although somewhat 
monotonous, and when we got in 
sight of land it was indeed a wel- 
come moment. Only those who 
have been in Europe and who have 
experienced some of the experi- 
ences I had, can understand the 
throbbing, the longing, the wel- 
come anticipation of meeting wife, 
children and friends. Those who 
were over there since 1914 can un- 
derstand the feeling. There is no 
country like ours; no people, no 
government or conditions that can 
compare with ours. The longer a 
person is away from our country, 
the more they appreciate it. Ours 
is a land of opportunity for all men 
who are honest. All are equal. No 
class titles, or inherited dignity, as 
we see in Europe, and which some- 
times are disgusting, and which is 
all the more reason why we are 
glad to get back to our own 
dear old United States. As we 
walked on the deck of that steam- 
ship on the morning of August 
26th, we felt as though we were 
walking on air, ready to go out and 
meet the struggles awaiting us, 
ready to resume the fight for our 
people, determined that no matter 
what the hardships were that we 
might have to endure that we were 
satisfied to undergo those hard- 
ships for our own country, our own 
people, because of the opportunities 
which the workers have in our 
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country, and which cannot be com- 
pared with in any other country in 
the world. 


In closing this rather common- 
place, non-professional report, let 
me say to you, first, that if you 
will take my advice you, or your 
friends, will not visit Europe for 
the next four or five years. There 
is no pleasure there. Prices are 
high, and you can have a better 
time visiting the important places 
in your own country that you have 
not yet seen. Second, if you do 
visit Europe, take gold money with 
you instead of express money or- 
ders or paper money, that is, pro- 
viding the government will allow 
you to take gold. There is no em- 
bargo on taking gold out of the 
country at this time as far as I 
know. Gold is being hoarded and is 
not now in circulation as much as it 
used to be, but if you will see your 
banker, perhaps you can make ar- 
rangements with him to get some 
for you. When I went to Europe 
in 1911, the American express 
money order was used by almost 
every one, and I obtained face value 
of the money orders at all banks 
and at Cook’s agencies, but this 
time even the express company it- 
self charged a discount when 
changing them into foreign money. 
They were not worth as much as 
paper money. For instance, a five 
dollar bill in Paris was worth two 
or three cents more than I could 
get for an American express money 
order. If I had a $10 gold piece I 
could get more francs for the gold 
piece than I could get for the paper 
money or express order, and the 
same rate applied to all other coun- 
tries. Europe was hungry for gold 
or for United States paper money; 
so if you take gold money with you 
you can get more for it. Third, if 
you intend to visit Europe, take 
with you as little baggage as pos- 
sible. A trunk is a nuisance, but 
if you have to have a trunk take a 
small one, which you can put into 


your sleeping apartment on the 
boat. If you are moving around 
much while in Europe you will be 
very much inconvenienced by hav- 
ing atrunk. Anyway, do not go to 
Europe with the idea that you can 
buy anything апа everything 
cheaper than you can in the United 
States. That idea is absolutely 
wrong. You could perhaps at one 
time before the war buy certain 
articles much cheaper than you 
could in our country, but at the 
present time things in our country 
are cheaper than in Europe, and 
you realize that I understand 
prices іп our country have gone be- 
yond reason. Fourth, if you can 
obtain а :Іеібег” of introduction, or 
a letter stating who you are, from 
some government official, you will 
find it very helpful. You may 
never need it, but for identifica- 
tion purposes it is very useful. 
Steamship companies and other 
agencies are now advertising very 
extensively excursion trips to 
Europe endeavoring to get our peo- 
ple to visit there. They tell you 
they can take you through the bat- 
tle fronts, ete. Do not be deceived 
by those advertisements. There is 
nothing to them. At the present 
time there is a shortage of food in 
Europe and a shortage of accommo- 
dations both in hotels and on trains 
and there will be a general short- 
age of everything for some time to 
come. 


This ends my report. I hope and 
trust you may have found some- 
thing here and there in the report 
that was of interest to you. I ob- 
tained a vast amount of experience 
and information, which I have not 
and cannot communicate to our 
membership. I utilized every day 
of my visit in trying to obtain more 
information than the day before. 
I think I have a fair knowledge 
and a fair understanding of condi- 
tions in Europe. The labor move- 
ment must educate its members in 
order that they may protect them- 
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selves and the movement, they 
must educate their leaders so that 
they will understand not only the 
conditions within our own organ- 
izations, but the conditions in or- 
ganizations of labor throughout 
the world. The working people of 
the world are today one large fam- 
ily, each country somewhat de- 
pendent on the other. The prob- 
lems of the laboring masses are 
becoming more perplexing, more 
tangled every day, as time goes on. 
To hold our union where it is we 
will need more strength, more force 
of character, more perseverance, 
and more real leadership each year 
that passes over our heads. The 
experiences I obtained as a result 
of my opportunities to look into 
conditions in other countries have 
been helpful to me, although those 
experiences were obtained at con- 
siderable inconvenience, but what- 
ever experience I have obtained 
and whatever information I have 
received will be used with all the 
ability I have in the interest of our 
International Union and the labor 
movement in general. 
DANIEL J. TOBIN. 
(The End) 


LABOR MUST STAND FIRM 
AGAINST RED AGITATORS 
Labor in America has advanced 

slowly and painfully along a hard 
and tortuous road. It has erred, 
as humans will always err, and it 
has encountered many temporary 
setbacks, but in the main it has 
steadily advanced until today its 
power and voice are felt through- 
out the land; its principles are rec- 
ognized as being based on right and 
justice, and everywhere when or- 
ganized labor speaks through its 
elected representative’s voice, is 
listened to with respect. 

This high position has not been 
reached by the unreasoning and 
quick-fire revolutionary action of 
the radical, but has been attained 
by a sound constructive program 
of progress and the exercise of rea- 





son and a regard for the rights of 
others. 

Now comes the “Red” agitator, 
the Bolshevik and the Radical, who 
would tear down all that labor has 
built up. A firm, stern stand must 
be taken against him and his wiles. 

The men who maintain payrolls 
have their proper place in the in- 
dustrial life of America. They pro- 
vide employment for thousands 
and bear the brunt in the first line 
trenches where the shocks are the 
hardest. Without them, all forms 
of industry would perish. Their 
work is the work of brains, bur- 
dened with cares and fears, not 
only through the day, but during 
the night, when men of labor with 
hands alone sleep undisturbed by 
worries. 

In their ignorance of financial 
and social obligations, Bolshevik 
agitators would overthrow these 
men, wreck their industries and 
obliterate their payrolls. 

Ignorance is the basic cause of 
all the ills of the world. It blocks 
the path to progress; it jeers and 
sneers at brains, and fills homes 
with sobs and broken hearts. 

Brains blazes the way in every 
human endeavor. They are the 
first and final master. 

Bolshevism would fling brains 
on the scrap heap, deprive man of 
individual rights and rule by brute 
force. 

“The best thing for any man to 
learn is that he himself should be 
a producer; that he himself should 
save; that he should put his sav- 
ings to work in the interest of oth- 
ers so that he himself may be bet- 
ter served.” 

The loyal American, whether he 
labors with his hands or his brains, 
and who is taking an active part in 
America’s great work of recon- 
structing war-wrecked Europe, 
realizes that a long pull, a strong 
pull, and a pull all together is the 
only reasonable way to overcome 
the obstinate difficulties that now 
confront the nation.—Ex. 





(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


E notice from the newspapers within the last few days that the 

Socialist party has decided to run a national ticket in the gen- 

eral election. This again proves the loyalty of the Socialists in 
supporting the candidates of labor. Of course, we will be answered 
by the Socialists as follows: Why does not labor support the Socialists? 
It would be pretty hard to expect a real trade unionist, a full-blooded 
American, to support men like Victor Berger, Bill Haywood or Eugene 
Debs. There are several brands of Socialism in the world. The brand 
that we in this country have been cursed with is the German brand, 
or the Russian Jewish brand. The German Socialists failed utterly to 
carry out the principles of their party in the late war in Germany. 
The members of the German Socialist party supported the war and 
supported the kaiser all through the war. They sanctioned the ap- 
propriation of moneys for the purpose of slaughtering their fellowmen 
in all countries. The only real Socialist who fought against the war 
and the German government was Liebnecht, and we find that after the 
overthrow of the kaiser, and when the so-called Socialists became some- 
what in control of the German government, that they assassinated Lieb- 
necht—the one man who stood out against the threats of the kaiser 
and the military forces of the country and actually fought for the doc- 
trines of Socialism. But, he was assassinated by the men of his own 
party, and they were never brought to trial by the new German govern- 
ment. Therefore, we cannot expect the working men and women of 
the country, the real full-blooded Americans, whose brothers and sons 
offered up their lives for the freedom of the world, to endorse this brand 
of Socialism. Neither are we going to embrace the brand of Socialism 
advocated by the revolutionary Russian type of Socialist. We want 
no revolution in this country. We want по bloody war between the 
classes of our country. We had a revolution for freedom. We had a 
form of revolution in the Civil War, where brothers fought brothers, 
but it was for the emancipation of the black man. We do not want any 
more revolutions until it becomes necessary for us to fight again for 
the preservation of the Union. Therefore, we cannot embrace the 
Russian type of Socialism, and the two types mentioned above are the 
kinds that compose the Socialism that we have been cursed with in our 
country. That is the reason why, perhaps, that the Socialist party has 
never been successful in getting anywhere in this country. But that 
party has been somewhat successful in many instances in defeating la- 
bor’s candidates, because in several districts the labor candidates, or 
the men endorsed by labor, who were pledged to be friendly towards 
labor, if elected to office, those men have very often been defeated by a 
few votes, just because the Socialists took enough of workingmen’s votes 
away from labor’s friend to defeat him, and this is what they propose 
to do in the next election. You understand the Socialist party is much 
weaker now than it was before or at the last election. This is due to 
the fact that during the war the party was torn to pieces by the pro- 
German or un-American individuals who were recognized leaders or 
spokesmen in the Socialist party, including Mr. Debs. We have also 
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had spring up amongst us here and there within the last year the Labor 
party. It is distinctly against the constitution of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for any central body or state branch to engage in the 
formation of a Labor party, even though the executive council last year 
gave its partial consent to central bodies to form local Labor parties 
having to do with local municipal elections. But under no circumstances 
did the executive council consent or allow central bodies or state 
branches of the American Federation of Labor to engage in the estab- 
lishment of state Labor parties or a national Labor party. The execu- 
tive council could not give its consent because it would be a violation 
of the laws of the American Federation of Labor. Until the constitu- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor is changed that organization 
cannot enter into the formation of a state or national Labor party, and 
must assume a non-partisan position, and this the council has done by 
deciding to elect the friends and defeat the enemies of labor. Central 
bodies and state branches seeking or attempting to establish Labor 
parties in the several states are acting in violation of the laws of the 
American Federation of Labor, and local unions of International Unions 
are not carrying out the laws of the American Federation of Labor by 
affiliating with state or national Labor parties, until such time as the 
convention of the American Federation of Labor has amended the con- 
stitution, thereby recognizing the right of state branches and central 
bodies to enter into the formation of state Labor parties or a national 
Labor party. National and International Unions of America are going 
to support the doctrines and the program of the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor. We need immediate relief in the leg- 
islatures of our several states and in our national legislature. We must 
elect men who are friendly to labor in the next election, as we need re- 
sults. We cannot afford to wait. We must, therefore, all of us, help 
to elect to office men who are pledged in the interest of labor, no matter 
to which party they may belong. If a sprinkling of workingmen and 
women of the country embrace the Socialist party and another sprink- 
ling embrace the Labor party, and vote for its candidates, the only 
effect such actions will have will be to defeat some stanch friend of 
labor running for office, who may be carrying a union card, but who 
may profess to be a member of the Democratic or Republican parties. 
This would be a serious injustice to the rank and file of those we rep- 
resent. Officers of unions who advise their membership to vote against 
the political program of the American Federation of Labor are not pur- 
suing the right course and are jeopardizing the interests of the rank 
and file of the toilers throughout the nation. No matter what our per- 
sonal feelings in the premises may be, it ill behooves any of us to pick 
flaws in this great movement of ours. It would be better for us to 
learn and advertise the good things that labor has done for the mem- 
bership at large. We have been elected as officers to advise our mem- 
bers along lines which we believe will produce the best results, for un- 
less we are men big enough to set aside petty jealousies and personal 
feelings, then we are not big enough to hold office. The great principle 
involved at this time means the life of the labor organizations of the 
country, because the next election will decide whether or not labor will 
amount to anything at the polls, and unless labor utilizes every vote 
that it has and that it can influence, the results that we desire cannot 
be obtained, and if labor is not successful, we may look for the next 
administration seriously considering legislation forbidding the exist- 
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ence of labor organizations in our country. It is up to you, therefore, 
to do your share. Don’t divide or split the Labor vote. Let us show a 
solid front. Let us embrace and carry out the declarations and pro- 
gram of the American Federation of Labor, and wherever there is a 
possible chance of electing to office a man who is pledged to the interest 
of Labor, let us vote for him whether he be Republican, Democrat, In- 
dependent or Socialist. 





GAIN I want our membership to consider the necessity of sign- 
A ing their wage scales for a longer period than one year. Before 

the war we were running along in fine shape, signing our agree- 
ments for a period of two and three years. It may not be necessary 
in all instances to sign for a period of three years, but, in my judg- 
ment, signing an agreement for two years is not an unreasonable length 
of time at this particular period. Taking everything into considera- 
tion, it is safe to say that we will not have any better conditions a year 
from now than we have at this time. The danger is we may be con- 
fronted with a worse condition. This is the year of the national elec- 
tion, and election years are always bad. Business is going along in a 
doubtful strain, and it is hard to say what conditions will be next year. 
If there is a change in the administration, and indications all point that 
way, you may rest assured that any greater boom in business than we 
now have will not obtain. Again I think we have reached the maxi- 
mum in the high cost of living. It is true that there are items of food 
that are still going up, but I think food, clothing and rents are as high 
as they can possibly go. The people have reached the point where they 
will not stand for much more and the profiteers are becoming aware of 
this fact. Besides, the government is digging in pretty thoroughly 
trying to find out the sharks that are really gouging the people out of 
millions in unnecessary profits. Legislation is now contemplated which 
would practically confiscate some of the enormous profits made by war 
profiteers, or those who made millions during the war. All classes of 
society are rebelling against the high prices, so that, considering the 
whole situation, I think we have reached the top-notch point in high 
prices. І also think we have reached a pretty high level in wages in 
many cities and towns throughout the country, although we are en- 
titled to a just remuneration for services rendered, and we will con- 
tinue to ask for better wages where we believe the industry can afford 
to pay and where it is necessary to have more wages in order that we 
may live like decent citizens and bring up our families as real Ameri- 
cans. Signing our wage scales each year means that there are only about 
nine or ten months of harmonious relationship between the employers 
and workers. Almost sixty days before the wage scale expires there is 
consideration of a new scale and discussions on both sides of the fence 
as to what the outcome will be. In many instances there are disagree- 
ments, talks of strikes, lockouts, ete. The men are up in the air and so 
are the employers. The business houses for whom many of the team 
owners work are also worried to some extent as to whether or not they 
will be required to pay more for their hauling. Consumers of ice are 
also on the nervous edge, wondering if the drivers want more wages, 
will they be required to pay a great deal more for their ice. The same 
is true of milk, coal and all other commodities that we haul, so that 
there are really only nine or ten months of a settled condition in the in- 
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dustry, and this is not fair to either the men, the employer or the pub- 
lic, and under those conditions, for the benefit of our own organization, 
as well as giving due consideration to all other parties, it would be well 
for us to consider signing wage scales for a longer term than one year 
now that the war is over and get back to something like a normal con- 
dition, such as existed and prevailed before the war. 





in Miami, Florida. He is just as hopeful now of the success of the 

Democratic. party as he has been during all the years of his public 
life. He is full of energy, full of life, full of hope, thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with labor, as much as he has ever been. He expressed no de- 
sire for office, claiming that he has had all the honor that one man could 
have conferred upon him, and his only hope is that the party that has 
honored him so much will select the right kind of men to represent the 
principles of that party. He thoroughly analyzed the situation in the Re- 
publican party, with the usual expression of a dyed-in-the-wool Demo- 
crat who sees no hope for the people under a Republican administra- 
tion. He thinks that Sproul of Pennsylvania, who endorsed woman 
suffrage and prohibition, and was successful in winning out by two 
hundred thousand votes as governor of Pennsylvania, against Penrose, 
the boss, who was opposed especially to prohibition, and somewhat to 
woman suffrage, will be the choice of the Republicans at the conven- 
tion; that he will be one of the hardest men for the Democrats to over- 
come. He expresses the opinion, and I agree with him, that Sproul 
will not be for labor. Mr. Bryan contends that in the nomination of a 
military man like Woods that it would be impossible for the Repub- 
licans to win out. The people of the country do not want a man with- 
out practical experience in business affairs, and more especially are 
they opposed to a militarist. Governor Lowden of Illinois, who is a 
very popular governor in that rock-ribbed Republican state, would be 
even worse, because he is a child produced, owned and controlled by the 
Pullman Car Company, which never had a kind thought for labor and 
which institution would destroy labor, if possible. Mr. Bryan also ana- 
lyzed the Democratic aspirants, and, to say the least, it was interesting to 
hear him express himself on the situation in general. He is full of 
vim, life, courage and strength as he was in 1896. He is as confident 
that prohibition and woman suffrage are as necessary to the stability” 
and progress of our nation as is the right of men to organize into trade 
unions and bargain collectively, selecting men of their own choosing to 
represent them. No matter whether you agree or disagree with the 
doctrines or expressions of Mr. Bryan, his greatest enemies admit that 
he is clean, forceful, honest and sincere, and it is somewhat refreshing 
to talk with him on general conditions pertaining to the life and wel- 
fare of our nation. 


I HAD a long conversation the other day with William Jennings Bryan 


HILE in Chicago the other day I met many of our officers and 

W business agents and I was delighted to hear from every one of 
them an encouraging report of the conditions existing within 

their respective locals. While visiting the office of the truck drivers’ 
local No. 705, I was sorry to hear that Harry Hanson, secretary-treas- 
urer for a number of years, was vacating the office. George Kidd, form- 
erly president, was elected secretary-treasurer, Patrick Berrell, was 
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elected president and John Doyle was elected business agent. Joe Clancy, 
who has been business agent for several years, is still continued as busi- 
ness agent. ` Тһе new business agent, John Doyle, has been working for 
years driving for Crane & Company. The International Union wishes 
the newly-elected officers success in their new undertaking and trusts 
that the affairs of the organization will be handled with honesty, care 
and the utmost caution in the future as they have been in the past. 
Three of the salaried officers are experienced in the affairs of the local 
union, having been paid officers of the organization for a number of 
years. The other man, Brother Doyle, has been a member of the Exec- 
utive Board for several years and the affairs of the local union are not 
at all new to him. This local union has between 2,500 and 3,000 mem- 
bers and need men to handle their affairs that have exceptional judg- 
ment and experience. The membership of this union is continually 
coming in contact with a union of a similar kind which is outside of 
the International, Local No. 705 of the Chicago teamsters. In recent 
years, through an understanding brought about by the General Execu- 
tive Board, there have not been any very serious disagreements—the 
officers of both organizations working in harmony as much as can be 
expected. We hope and trust, in fact, we feel that this condition will 
continue to prevail until the organization outside the International, which 
was at one time part of Local No. 705, will again become affiliated with 
the International organization. All unions need wise men of exceptional 
judgment and understanding to lead them and have charge of their af- 
fairs at this particular time, but Local No. 705 perhaps needs such men 
more than any other union, owing to the peculiar condition surround- 
ing the organization. We feel and we hope that the officers into whose 
charge and keeping the local has entrusted itself will come up to the 
standard and fulfill the office to which they have been elected with credit 
to themselves and with honor to the local union and the International. 





S a rule the teamster and chauffeur is a pretty healthy fellow. 
A The employers say that it is because of his outside work, this 

driving in the open air, that he is so healthy, but the truth of the 
matter is that when selected for this employment he must belong to the 
healthy, rugged class of men or he would not have been selected. One 
of the causes of a great deal of suffering amongst drivers and chauffeurs 
is eye strain, or eye trouble. This may be attributed to the fact that in 
their work in the open air particles of dust and cinders are continually 
getting into the eye; that the intense glare of the sun and snows have 
a tendency to affect the pupil of the eye. This trouble usually creeps 
on very slowly and we do not know that it is there until it gets to a 
point where many times it is too late. Eye trouble or strain sometimes 
makes itself known in ways other than affecting the sight. For instance, 
headache, serious stomach trouble and pains in the neck, caused from 
the nerves of the eye, and later on the sight is affected, necessitating 
a stronger light when reading at night. Our membership, who are 
naturally rugged, usually pay very little attention to small things, but 
when the condition becomes serious and some one advises that they 
look after their eyes; that perhaps they need glasses, the first thing 
they do is to run into an optical store where they read signs, “Eyes 
tested free,” “Glasses made that will relieve your troubles,” etc., and 
they go into this jewelry or optical store to have their eyes tested. The 
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individual making the test is perhaps just an optician, who may under- 
stand grinding out glasses, and he makes the test by holding a card a 
certain distance from the eye and requests the patient to read the lines 
on the card, and after continuing to give you a stronger glass, which 
is nothing more or less than a form of magnifying glass, he finally fits 
your eyes with glasses, charging you three, four or five dollars more 
than the real cost of the glasses. In other words, while you are sup- 
posed to get free treatment, you are paying for your treatment in the 
price of the glasses, and this man knows no more about the nerves of 
the eye than a tinsmith knows about a watch. If you have any trouble 
with your eyes, and there are few persons but what have some trouble, 
do not go to an optician where they make the glasses and give you free 
eye test. Go to a regular eye doctor who understands all the parts of 
the eye and who is a registered, practical eye specialist. This man is 
a doctor who has studied medicine, and after graduating studied anat- 
omy and then specializes on the eye. The eye is one of the tenderest 
and most delicate parts of the human system, and should be treated and 
guarded with the greatest care. The nerves of the eye are connected 
or sympathize with the nerves of the stomach and a great deal of stom- 
ach trouble сап be relieved through proper treatment of the eyes by 
a regular specialist. An eye specialist understands every nerve and 
muscle of the eye and understands how to treat and prescribe glasses 
for the eyes, but he knows nothing about grinding out lens or glasses. 
The optician understands how to grind out glasses, for he is a work- 
man, but knows very little, or nothing, about the nerves or muscles of 
the eyes. I hope the day will come when laws will be enacted prohibit- 
ing opticians practicing on innocent people by fitting their eyes with 
glasses. You may have eye trouble and not know it, but feel it in 
some other way. All the optician does is to give you glasses by which 
you may be able to read better than you could without the glasses. If 
you needed a carpenter you would hire a carpenter to do your work 
and not an electrician to do your carpenter work. The same may 
be applied to the treatment of the eye. An optician knows nothing at 
all about the eyes and in many instances ruins the eyes of innocent peo- 
ple by fitting them with magnifying glasses which are injurious to the 
eyes. I know what I am writing about in this article, because I have 
had personal experience. As stated above, in view of the fact that our 
membership suffer largely from eye trouble, I trust that the informa- 
tion contained in this article may be helpful. 





N the request of the joint council of Chicago, who acted on the 
O request of Local Union No. 723, Soda and Mineral Water Drivers 

of Chicago, I held a conference with the representatives of the 
Brewery Workers’ International Union in the city of Chicago. Local 
Union No. 723 claim that the men working in the breweries in Chicago, 
which are making beverages from other products outside of cereals; 
so-called soft drinks, which are not brewed, that the brewery drivers 
continue to haul those soft drinks, such as lemon soda, pop, called Green 
River, and numerous other beverages. After several hours spent in dis- 
cussing the matter, it was agreed that in the breweries where they still 
continued to brew 51 per cent. of their products, said products being 
strictly brewed beverages, that all of the drivers in that building would 
come under their jurisdiction. In further explanation, I desire to say 
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that should the Anheuser-Busch Brewery of St. Louis, who are mak- 
ing Bevo, decide to throw out the Bevo and make some other kind of 
beverage, such as Appello, lemon phosphate, or some similar drink, 
that the drivers then would belong to us. Bevo is a brewed extract, 
which is brewed exactly the same as beer and ale. It is run through 
vats, and after going through all the different manufacturing processes 
that beer was put through prior to the establishment of prohibition, 
then after it is manufactured the alcohol is extracted from it. The 
brewery workers who formerly brewed beer and ale still brew Bevo, 
and the brewery workers’ representatives contend that this is brewed 
beer and that they are entitled to the men just the same, and our In- 
ternational has not yet argued the point with them, but this we have 
done, and for the information of our membership we want them to 
know that we have agreed that in all soft drink establishments that the 
inside workers all belong to the Brewery Workers, except, of course, 
those who are covered by other legitimate International Unions, such 
as firemen and engineers—we have nothing to say about those—but 
that all drivers of soft drink wagons, such as pop, sarsparilla, soda and 
mineral water come under the jurisdiction of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs. In the case of a brewery manu- 
facturing 49 per cent. soft drinks and 51 per cent. brewed stuff, or so- 
called near beer, which is extracted from cereals, that all of those driv- 
ers will come under the jurisdiction of the Brewery Workers. In the 
case where 51 per cent. of the manufacture of the breweries is soft 
drink stuff, or liquids not made from cereals, and 49 per cent. made 
from cereals, then all of those drivers would come under our jurisdic- 
tion. It is very easy to find out from the books of the brewery what 
the per cent. of the manufactured products are. I trust that our mem- 
- bership will understand this agreement and that it will be closely ob- 
served everywhere, as we have every reason to believe that the repre- 
sentatives of the Brewery Workers will also carry it out to the letter, 
and in the hope of solving the question of jurisdiction between the two 
organizations, we are confident that it will end definitely any jurisdic- 
tional questions for the present and future. 





Even the lowest estimate of the 
inerease in living costs since 1913 
leaves union wages still consider- 
ably behind in the race, which 
ought at least put a final damper 
on reckless statements about high 
wages being responsible for high 
living costs. 

Organized workers have been 
compelled to struggle to keep 
wages somewhere near advancing 
prices in order to maintain living 
standards. It has been a hard 
fight. It is not ended by any 
means. 

It is worth noting that even or- 
ganized workers have not been able 


to keep up with rising prices. What 
then of unorganized workers? 
Their lot is a hard one, but not 
nearly as hard as it would have 
been if no workers had been or- 
ganized to make the fight, for it is 
common knowledge that rising 
union wage scales invariably force 
up the wages of unorganized work- 
ers. 

The figures just made public 
constitute a gilt-edged demonstra- 
tion of the great need of organiza- 
tion and the great value of it. 


The power of the union label is 
proved by its progress. 
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another day off with pay in lieu 
thereof. 

The seniority rule for all em- 
ployes is recognized, and they are 
given the right to bid for any bulle- 
tined position vacant in the service, 
and their seniority starts from the 
time they were employed by the 
old line companies up to the in- 
corporation of the American Rail- 
way Express Company. 

In the vehicle department all 
chauffeurs, drivers and helpers 
have the right, through their ac- 
credited representatives, to take up 
with the local officials any inequali- 
ties, regulations or changes in the 
service considered beneficial, as 
working conditions in all cities are 
not identical. Any employe re- 
quired to give bond, the same shall 
ре paid for by the company. | 

The Esch-Cummins railroad bill 
returning the transportation lines 
to private control provided that the 
consolidation of the numerous ex- 
press companies into the Ameri- 


can Railway Express Company is 


not in violation of the Sherman 
law, and therefore the 70,000 ex- 
press employes of the United 
States are under one control and 
protected by a. national working 
agreement guaranteeing the eight- 
hour day and time and one-half for 
overtime, and it is the first time in 
the history of the express com- 
panies they ever signed a trade 
union agreement. 





VANCOUVER, B. C. 

Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—At the 
last meeting I was asked to send 
you a few lines for the Magazine 
so that your readers will know that 
the Vancouver milk peddlers are 
alive and well. It is just over a 
year since they organized. During 
that time they secured a closed 
shop agreement with the largest 
shops’ in the city, and at present 


have only one firm that is on the 
outside, and his men are too scared 
to join anything. Ав he only em- 
ploys about ten drivers we are not 
worrying a lot, as they will wake 
up one day. 

We have got the six-day week 
principle going. All the inside help 
get опе day а week off, and the 
drivers get a week’s holiday every 
six weeks, and the wages are very 
fair, considering things all around 
us. We ате now drawing up a new 
scale, and do not anticipate any 
trouble getting same through, as 
we are asking a very moderate in- 
crease. We have started a death 
benefit to all members six months 
in the union. Fortunately we have 
not yet had any claims. We had 
our first social this month and it 
was a whist drive and dance. A 
big crowd turned up and congratu- 
lations were freely given, several 
visitors saying they had no idea 
the milk drivers and dairy em- 
ployes were such a nice bunch 
(mostly ladies said this). Since 
then the chest measurement of 
the members has visibly expanded, 
and they are now talking about a 
moonlight excursion in the summer 
Trusting you will find room for 
this, 

BIRT SHOWLER, Secretary. 

February 20, 1920. 





Some retail shoe dealers in New 
York make a profit of $4.00 a pair 
on shoes. They pay $6.50 for a 
pair that sells to the consumer for 
$10.50. 

Federal Food Administrator 
Williams dug up these figures. He 
says he found that this $10.50 pair 
of shoes cost $5.48 to make, an in- 
crease of $1.04 over last fall. The 
factory selling price of $6.50 is an 
inerease of $1.25 over the price 
last fall. 

These are interesting figures, if 
you care for figures along with 
your ham and egg sandwich. 
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Individuals writing in to the Editor requesting that they be sent 
the Journal, that they are members in good standing in certain local 
unions, must not feel offended if no attention is paid to their communi- . 
cation by the Editor, because the Editor does not know whether or not’ 
the statement contained in the communication is a fact. It is necessary 
that the Secretary-Treasurer of the local union send in the names and 
addresses of individuals so that the Editor may know that the individuals 
desiring the Magazine are members in good standing. You can under- 
stand that ће Editor does not know the individual members of our 
organization, and that any one could write saying that he is a member 
in good standing in a certain local, even though he may not belong to 
‘the organization. Therefore, so that we may have absolute evidence 
on the case, it is necessary that the Secretary-Treasurer of the local 
send in the names and addresses of members desirous of receiving the 
Magazine each month. Also when the individual member changes 
his address he should notify the Secretary of his local union and request 
the Secretary to send in the change in address immediately to the gen- 
eral office. We are having considerable trouble with the post office de- 
partment because members fail to notify the secretaries and secretaries 
fail to notify us, and the Journal keeps on going to the old address, and, 
of course, is not delivered, and after several days in the mails is re- 
turned to this office, and notice then comes from the post office that we 
cease sending the Journal. You can understand that when there are 
hundreds of similar cases for hundreds of publications what an enor- 
mous amount of work it means for the post office department, and is it 
any wonder that the post office department objects to having papers sent 
to the wrong address? Therefore, help us, and also help your govern- 
ment by notifying us through your secretary when you change your 
address. 

X 
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All individuals now receiving the Journal who have taken with- 
drawal cards from our local unions, or who have ceased holding mem- 
bership, will kindly send in your names апа addresses, also the number 
of the local in which you held membership, and you will confer a favor 
on the Editor. Address all communications.to the International. Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, 222 E. Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
You may at one time have been a member of our organization, but have 
entered other employment, or you may have taken a withdrawal card, 
but are still receiving the Journal. In order to keep a correct list of 
such cases, we must have the evidence in this ‘office of the number of 
persons who are not now members of our organization but who are still 
receiving the Journal for the information of the post office depart- 
ment. Kindly help us out by giving us this information, also stating 
the number of the local of which you were a member when you dropped 
out, and what your address was at that time and what it is at present. 


Secretaries are not complying with the constitution or laws of the 
International if they fail to notify us when a member takes a with- 
drawal card, becomes behind in his dues, is suspended, expelled, or dies. 
This is important and we are requesting Secretaries to try to help us 
out in this important matter by sending to the office of the General 
President a list of the names of men who have dropped out, or who are 
not in good standing in the local union. It is the easiest matter in the 
world to have a blank sheet of paper on your desk and write down 
each month the names of members taking withdrawal cards, those who 
leave the organization, those who die, and those who transfer into 
another local. j 


Our membership is still growing. Also our treasury! The last 
quarterly report showed a balance in our treasury of $514,532.32, while 
we have a membership of 120,000. All this, with the increased number 
of local unions which we have, adds about four times more to our work 
in the general office than we formerly had. Therefore, we ask you 
not to increase our work, if possible, by writing in letters on matters 
that you can adjust yourselves. In other words, do not impose on 
headquarters. Settle the disputes that arise in your district, or in your 
local union, if you possibly can.: If, however, you fail to reach а settle- 
ment in any dispute, we will be only too glad to render you every assist- 
ance possible. 
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MAY, 1920 


LABOR PARTY OR NON-PARTI- 
SAN CAMPAIGN— WHICH? 


OR your informa- 

tion, we want you 

i to read the follow- 

[| ing correspondence, 

EH as we know it will 

be quite interest- 

ing. The letter ad- 

dressed by Mr. 

Nockels to Mr. Frank Morrison, was 
turned over to Mr. Gompers, whose 
answer, I am sure you will find 
worthy of reading. We especially 
wish our membership in Illinois to 
read this correspondence.—Editor. 


Chicago Federation of Labor, 
E. N. Nockels, Secretary, 
166 W. Washington Street. 


Chicago, Ill, March 10, 1920. 
Mr. Frank Morrison, Secretary, 
American Federation of Labor, 
A. F. of L. Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir and Brother—Inasmuch 
as the regular meeting of the Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor was һе- 
ing held on Sunday, March 7, 1920, 
your circular letter of February 
12th, addressed to all organized la- 
bor and your circular letter of Feb- 
ruary 24th, addressed to central 
bodies, were read and acted on at 
this meeting in place of March 22, 
1920, and with but one dissenting 
vote the action was as follows:: 

“That the communication ad- 
dressed to the central body by the 
A. F. of L. be received and that the 
Executive Board be instructed to 
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appoint five of its members in com- 
pliance with the request embodied 
in the communication and that the 
Secretary be instructed to so notify 
the American Federation of Labor 
and їо. suggest to the American 
Federation of Labor that, inas- 
much as this body has endorsed 
and inaugurated a Labor party, by 
a referendum vote, which will nom- 
inate a full set of candidates, that 
a contribution of $5,000 of the 
funds now being collected for po- 
litical purposes in the labor unions 
by the A. F. of L., would be accept- 
able to help elect Labor’s friends 
on the Labor Party ticket and de- 
feat Labor’s enemies on the two old 
Democratic and Republican party 
tickets.” 

Of course, you probably know 
that in the Chicago District there 
are ten congressional districts and 
we know of no one on the old party 
tickets that is at all friendly with 
labor and inasmuch as we have es- 
tablished the Labor party, the la- 
bor movement proposes to place in 
the field a full ticket for County, 
State and National offices, to be 
conducted and financed by the 
workers in the labor movement on 
the Labor party ticket. 

From all indications the workers 
will finance the Labor party at 
least to the extent of $50,000 or 
more, and if such a thing is possi- 
ble we would appreciate a contribu- 
tion of the above mentioned 
amount. 

Already some of our enemies on 
the old party tickets have started 
their campaign; for instance, Con- 
gressman McKinley for United 
States Senator of Illinois, and then 
there is Roger Sullivan in control 
of the Democratic party behind 
some of the labor-baiting candi- 
dates on the Democratic ticket. 

Therefore, you will readily see 
the position that we are compelled 
to take when things are so rotten 
in the old parties who, after all, 
are financed fifty-fifty by Wall 
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Street and the vested interests in 
their respective districts. 

I am enclosing you card filled out 
with the names of our committee 
of five to represent the Chicago 
Federation of Labor. 

Trusting this is satisfactory and 
with best wishes, I beg to remain, 
Fraternally yours, 
(Signed) E. N. NOCKELS, 

Secretary. 





American Federation of Labor 
Washington, D. C., 
March 16, 1920. 
Мг. E. N. Nockels, Secretary 
Chicago Federation of Labor, 
166 West Washington St., 
Chicago, Ш.: - 

Dear Sir and Brother—Your let- 
ter of March 10 received and con- 
tents noted. 

You state that a committee has 
been appointed in conformity with 
the request of the Non-Partisan 
Political Campaign Committee, and 
add that the secretary was in- 
Е to suggest to the A. Е. of 


“That inasmuch as this body has 
endorsed and inaugurated a Labor 
party by a referendum vote, which 
will nominate a full set of candi- 
dates, a contribution of $5,000 of 
the funds now being collected for 
political purposes in the labor 
unions by the A. F. of L. would be 
acceptable to help elect Labor’s 
friends on the Labor party ticket 
and defeat Labor’s enemies on the 
two old Democratic and Republican 
party tickets.” 

Such a suggestion cannot be fol- 
lowed if the Non-Partisan Political 
Campaign of the A. F. of L. is to be 
made a success. The only part the 
so-called Labor party will play in 
the coming elections will be to 
hamper the success of Labor in its 
efforts to defeat its enemies and 
elect its friends. Stripped of all 
sentiment, the Labor party may be 
the cause of the election of enemies 
of Labor. Your request that the 
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A. F. of L. finance such a blow at 
Labor’s efforts to defeat its ene- 
mies is most surprising. The A. 
F. of L. cannot help those who are 
preventing its Non-Partisan Politi- 
cal Campaign from being a success. 

Another surprising statement is 
made by you. You declare that 
there are ten congressional dis- 
tricts in Chicago “апа we know of 
no one on the old party tickets that 
is at all friendly with labor.” 

Do you know that Representa- 
tive Chindblom has a fair labor 
record? Besides Representatives 
Gallagher, Juul, Mann, J. W. 
Rainey and Wilson, all from Chi- 
cago, have fair labor records. They 
are likely to be defeated if the La- 
bor party remains in existence and 
divides the votes of the workers. 
In that event, enemies of Labor 
may be elected. For no one who 
would vote for the Labor party 
ticket would vote for enemies of 
Labor. That party will take votes 
away from friends of Labor and 
make its enemies sure of election. 

Do you consider that Labor will 
gain by defeating the above named 
members of the Lower House when 
it is known for a certainty that the 
so-called Labor party cannot elect 
anyone? 

The so-called Labor party has in 
essence adopted the Socialist party 
platform as well as the Socialist 
party policy, that is, that it is bet- 
ter to defeat our friends than our 
enemies. 

Chicago is a great city and its 
labor movement is active at all 
times in seeking the economic ad- 
vancement of the workers. Has it 
not had its fill of political labor par- 
ties in the past? It is to be re- 
gretted that the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor has diverted its great 
work for humanity into channels 
from which no benefits, but certain 
injury to labor’s rights and inter- 
ests will flow. Sacrificing the la- 
bor movement for a partisan politi- 
cal movement tends to drive 


strong-hearted men away from the 
union moorings and makes a laugh- 
ing stock of the movement. 

Your request for a “contribu- 
tion” of $5,000 to keep alive a so- 
called Labor party that will endan- 
ger the success of the Non-Partisan 
Political Campaign of the A. F. of 
L. cannot be taken seriously. It is 
impossible to believe it was not the 
cause of suppressed if not open 
laughter when proposed in the Fed- 
eration meeting. 

But however that may be, the 
American Federation of Labor for 
thirty-nine years followed a non- 
partisan policy. Of course it is 
true that in various localities the 
so-called labor parties have been 
launches with great prospectuses, 
but all of them died of inanity and 
consequently non-support. But 
these so-called labor parties have 
united the thinking men of the 
movement into greater opposition 
to them and substantiate the value 
of a non-partisan policy. 

It is to be hoped that the Chicago 
Federation of Labor will heartily 
support the non-partisan political 
policy of the A. F. of L., which is 
certain of results, rather than con- 
tinue a so-called Labor party that 
will endanger that success. You 
speak of selecting a committee of 
five to carry out the non-partisan 
policy through the so-called Labor 
party. Please read that sentence 
over again—and see how it con- 
flicts with the other. How is it pos- 
sible for a non-partisan policy to be 
carried into effect by a political 
party? Take up the question and 
decide whether you will continue 
your ever decreasing experiment or 
follow the sharply defined and here- 
tofore always successful non-parti- 
san policy of the A. F. of L. 

May I also suggest that you will 
in connection with this matter read 
the article which will appear in the 
April issue of the American Fed- 
erationist under the caption ‘La- 
bor’s Political Banner Unfurled.” 
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From that article and through re- 
ports previously presented you will 
note some of the achievements for 
labor which have been secured 
through the continued policy and 
practice of the past forty years. It 
is true that we have not secured ad- 
vances by leaps and bounds, but if 
you will look back to the beginning 
of that period and consider the con- 
ditions under which the toilers 
worked and lived and compare 
the tremendous progress and 
and higher standards which have 
been achieved, gratification will fol- 
low, impatience disappear and we 
shall all be working for one com- 
mon bond and for one common pur- 
pose. More than likely for the 
present we shall be unable to per- 
suade you to proceed on the right- 
ful course along which we have 
worked for many years but it is 
hoped that we shall live at least 
until after the close of the coming 
campaign when we too may be ina 
position to compare notes as to who 
will have the excuses and regrets 
to feel and express. 


Fraternally yours, 
(Signed) SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
Pres. Amer. Fed. of Labor. 


P. S. After the foregoing was 
written and copied in the corre- 
spondence copy book, I received a 
letter from Mr. Lester P. Barlow, 
chairman of “The World War Vet- 
erans” stating that a convention 
will be held in Chicago, April 2, 3, 
4 and 5, for the purpose of insti- 
tuting a new political party. I 
quote from the letter from Mr. Bar- 
low, who says: 

“Owing to the serious situation 
which now confronts the American 
people, in regards to our unstable 
political situation, the World War 
Veterans have decided to call dele- 
gates from all of the various in- 
dustrial and political groups to Chi- 
cago on the above dates, to meet 
with us and decide on a tentative 
platform of a new national third 
party. This party will be known 
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as the National Service party, and 
will be presented 1о` the people 
through the medium of the World 
War Veterans organization.” 

Mr. Barlow extends an invitation 
to have four official delegates from 
the American Federation of Labor 
attend the Chicago meeting, and 
that as many “silent”? representa- 
tives as possible be also in attend- 
ance. 

I commend this matter to the 
serious consideration of the Chica- 
go Federation of Labor and I trust 
that this entire letter, including 
this postscript, will be read to the 
meeting after you receive this. 

5. б. 


THE NEWBERRY CASE 


By the spirit in which the Senate 
determines Truman H. Newberry’s 
fitness and right to hold his seat 
while under sentence to the peni- 
tentiary for debauching an elec- 
tion, the Republican majority of 
that branch of Congress will test 
the sincerity of their own and their 
party’s professions in behalf of a 
clean ballot and honest govern- 
ment. 

There is no longer any doubt as 
to whether Mr. Newberry was 
justly charged with complicity in 
this corruption. A court has heard 
the evidence, Mr. Newberry has 
presented his defense, and a jury 
has found a verdict of guilty. The 
question for the Senate to answer 
is whether it wants to continue in 
its membership a man who has pur- 
chased his seat by the criminal use 
of money. 

An apparent effort is being made 
in some Republican quarters to 
give the impression that Newber- 
ry’s prosecution and conviction was 
the partisan act of a Democratic 
administration. The facts belie 
such a suggestion. The grand jury 
which indicted Newberry and his 
co-conspirators was composed of 
twenty-one Republicans and two 
Democrats. The jury which tried 
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Newberry and his fellow defend- 
ants was made up of ten Republi- 
cans and two Democrats, and the 
Federal judge who presided at the 
trial is a Republican, appointed by 
President Roosevelt, in whose Cabi- 
net Newberry served as Secretary 
of the Navy. 

The people of the country concur 
in the verdict of the Michigan jury. 
Will the Republican majority of 
the Senate do likewise ?—National 
Labor Journal. 


OUR LAWS 

The non-partisan political pro- 
gram of the A. F. of L. includes a 
protest against the policy of Fed- 
eral and state courts in setting 
aside laws. It is declared that this 
policy is an obstacle to self-govern- 
ment and previous declarations by 
the A. F. of L. are recalled in which 
it is stated that where a law is de- 
clared unconstitutional, апа is 
again passed by the proper legisla- 
tive body, it shall become law and 
not be subject to annulment by any 
court. 

“The warning give by Jefferson 
that the danger to the people of 
this republic lies in the usurpation 
by our judiciary of unconstitutional 
authority has’ been fully demon- 
strated,” it is stated. “A judiciary 
unresponsive to the needs of the 
time, arrogating to itself powers 
which neither the constitution nor 
the purposes of our laws have con- 
ferred upon them, demands that at 
least in our time Americans must 
insist upon safeguarding their lib- 
erties and the spirit of the sacred 
institutions of our republic. 

“We urge that the judges of our 
Federal courts shall be elected by 
the people for terms not exceeding 
six years. We assert that there 
can not be found in the constitution 
of the United States or in the dis- 
cussions of Congress which drafted 
the constitution any authority for 
the Federal courts of our country 


to declare unconstitutional any act 
passed by Congress. 

“We call upon the people of our 
country to demand that the Con- 
gress of the United States shall 
take action for the purpose of pre- 
venting the Federal courts from 
continuing the usurpation of such 
authority.”—Organized Labor. 


SLANDER 


Citizenship is the relationship of 
an individual to his government; 
religion is the relation of an indi- 
vidual to his God. So long as no 
church undertakes to enter politics, 
our politics should never undertake 
to enter into the affairs of any 
church. The history of the world 
will disclose that disaster usually 
has attended the invader. There is 
less chance now than ever that any 
church will undertake to extend its 
power in American politics. There- 
fore foolish indeed are such petty 
onslaughts as that made in New 
York State by some unheard-of so- 
ciety which has misappropriated 
the name of Washington and has 
attacked the Catholics and the 
Knights of Columbus. 

The folly is seen to loom even 
larger when sensible Americans 
realize that the Catholic Church is 
a good deal of a bulwark of good 
citizenship at a time when we want 
men and women with a high sense 
of their obligations. We do not 
know how to name another organi- 
zation which has stood so long in 
firm defense against flabby morals 
and doctrines of social fad and 
folly. The task of the agitator of 
men’s rights is easy; the task of a 
teacher of restraint and service 
is more difficult. The Catholic 
Church undertakes the more diffi- 
cult task with a great organization 
and veteran skill. Its Knights of 
Columbus did an efficient and gen- 
erous war work. While any church, 
whatever its beliefs, holds such a 
record, and while it refrains from 
a policy of interference in our po- 
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litical life, those who attack it 
openly or covertly with whispered 
slander of the kind we all know 
attacks America and attack us, 
whether we be agnostic, Jew, Cath- 
olic, or Protestant. It is peculiarly 
the duty and the privilege of those 
who are not Catholics to undertake 
the suppression of those who would 
launch reckless attacks against 
those who are.—Collier’s Maga- 
zine. 





PLAY OR GROW SOUR 


Frank Hodge, secretary of the 
Miners’ Federation in England, 
who has been called the most pow- 
erful young man in Great Britain, 
and who is certainly one of the 
most remarkable leaders of the la- 
bor forces, in an article in the 
“Survey” of January 3, makes the 
following incidental statement on 
what we believe to be the most fun- 
damental question in regard to the 
condition of labor under the mod- 
ern industrial system, not ошу in 
England, but throughout the 
world: 

“Workers’ control is a means, 
and not an end. Work in the mod- 
ern industrial world is unpleasant 
for the majority of workers. They 
will find their expression as human 
beings outside the working hours 
—in the use of leisure for family 
life, education, recreation, a hobby. 
Control they will use to get efficient 
management and machinery with 
which to shorten hours to the mini- 
mum which is consistent with the 
essential work of high production. 
Control, they wish, to save them- 
selves from the waste and insecur- 
ity and long hours of the present 
system, which leaves no secure and 
creative leisure. A minimum of 
work consistent with a production 
which will give sufficient commodi- 
ties for a good life for all workers 
—they will use control to obtain 
that. But control will never of it- 
self be an answer to the instincts 
thwarted by standardized machine 
industry. The answer will be 


found outside of working hours.” 

Here is as authoritative a state- 
ment as one could wish of the 
workingman’s own view of the re- 
lation of recreation to modern in- 
dustry. Recreation, which means 
touching the real springs of life 
outside of working hours, is indeed 
the vital question at the back of the 
whole labor problem. What peo- 
ple are working for and trying for, 
whatever their calling or condition, 
is not the means of living but life 
itself. Industry in its modern 
desiccated form does not afford a 
human life with human self-expres- 
sion. If that cannot be found out- 
side of working hours, the man will 
take his hunger for self-expression 
into controversy, clashes, brood- 
ings, and fights. Let’s learn to 
play !—Collier’s. 





WASHINGTON 


If some senator or representa- 
tive would introduce a resolution . 
whereby he sought to change the 
name of the nation’s capital from 
Washington to Babel or Bedlam 
there doubtless would be little sur- 
prise. At last, the people would 
agree, some one had come forward 
with a realization of the eternal 
fitness of things. Washington, in- 
stead of being the seat of repre- 
sentative government, seems to be 
the home of misrepresentative gov- 
ernment, for no matter what the 
country wants, the request must be 
weighed in the partisan balance. 

The stiff-necked antagonism to 
public opinion is not confined to the 
White House, the Senate or the 
House of Representatives. Those 
who go to the capital filled with 
high ideals come down with the 
disease and lose their usefulness. 

In Washington the crowd that 
holds the destinies of the world in 
its own hands listens to the music 
made by the up and down motion 
of its own chins and the world 
burns to chin music. Investiga- 
tions have accomplished little ex- 


(Continued on Page 16) 





(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


in the industry of our nation, since our last issue, has fizzled 

down, at this writing, to where it has practically ended. This 
result is what we expected. No one authorized the strike, and a strike 
of a rump or secession organization of any craft in any part of the coun- 
try could not be successful. In order to be successful, men going on 
strike, that is, in large numbers, must have the backing not only of 
their respective International Unions but of the trade union movement 
in general. The railroad workers gave a lesson to the Public that the 
Public will not very soon forget. With an undisciplined strike, having 
no real head to it, without any real leadership, the strike almost par- 
alyzed the industry of the nation, which proves conclusively that the 
workers, when engaged in a legitimate strike, have the power to obtain 
justice for themselves and their families. It was an absolute falsehood 
for the Department of Justice to insinuate that the strike was predicated 
or brought on by I. W. W.’s, by Bolshevist agents, or by advocates of 
the One Big Union. It seems to be the fashion nowadays for the press 
of the nation, which thoroughly organizes itself, in the case of a strike 
to systematically distribute this doctrine in order to poison the minds 
of the unthinking public against the trade union movement. Every t:.>2 
a strike of any consequence takes place the press unites in saying tha: 
it is caused by the radicals, that we must look out for the Russian agents, 
and all of the other elements that are aiming to destroy our American 
ideals. By the way, this American ideal that we hear so much about, 
and referred to in a great deal of the advertisements, which costs 
thousands of dollars, this Americanism, as they understand it, is to 
destroy trade unions. In other words, any body of men who go on 
strike for a betterment of conditions, seemingly, are, radicals and edi- 
torials, without number, are written supporting this uoctrine and calling 
the leaders dangerous elements ir. oux American communities, when in 
truth, they are real Americans rebelling against ип? з= conditions. The 
same was said of the leaders who originally won freedom for us. They 
were radicals rebelling against unjust conditions imposed upon them by 
a British king. We were not radicals during the war. We were thorough 
Americans and we were given a great deal of praise by the newspapers 
for the splendid work we rendered. Immediately upon the war ending, 
there was an organized opposition started against the trade union move- 
ment and its leadership and it is still in existence from the largest city 
to the smallest town and from coast to coast, endeavoring to destroy 
the trade union movement of America. During this recent railroad 
strike, the newspapers lauded the leadership in the American Federation 
of Labor, and especially the leadership of the railroad brotherhoods for 
their splendid American ideals and their stand in denouncing the strikers. 
Just as soon as the strike is ended, as has happened before, the press 
will again attack the legitimate trade union movement of America. Not 
very long ago, the government officials and business interests of the 
nation were told by the legitimate trade union representatives of the 
country, that unless they decided to deal with the legitimate trade union 


W init the railroad strike which has had such an important part 
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movement, that they would deal with another kind of union, but they 
paid no heed to this warning. They simply called it a great, big bluff, 
thrown out by the labor leaders, but, they have tasted the vinegar in 
this railroad strike, and we wonder if it will be a warning to them, 
“the fact that cities and towns would have been in a starving condition 
had this railroad strike continued,’ because even with only one-half of 
the men on strike, cities and towns throughout the nation were without 
coal because of lack of transportation; gas companies could not supply 
gas; electric light companies could not supply light; food ran short, and 
profiteers doubled prices, after only one week of a rump strike. Will 
this be a warning to the business interests of the nation? Will they 
still go on in their blind, mad way, endeavoring to strike down the trade 
union movement of the country? Or, will they embrace the opportunity 
to assist, to help, to deal fairly with the legitimate leadership of Labor, 
and the honest, straightforward American trade union movement? We 
are somewhat of the opinion that they will continue to pursue their blind 
course, which is embedded in their breasts for years and continue to 
endeavor to destroy the labor movement of the country, which action 
eventually will mean their own destruction. This same course was pur- 
sued by the aristocrats of France; by the bulldog military crowd in Ger- 
many and Austria, and by the murderous, destructive followers of the 
Czar of Russia, who by following in the footsteps of their ancestors, 
eventually destroyed themselves. Shall this be the result in America? 
Or, will the business men of America realize before it is too late, that the 
masses of the nation are determined to get a square deal; to get money 
enough by which to live decently, and if they do not get it through 
cona ие methods, they will undoubtedly obtain results in some other 
way? 

I have during my whole life been opposed to a general strike. I 
have always written against it. I have advocated against it and con- 
demned it in every possible manner, because, I did not believe in it, but, 
somehow lately, because of the unfair attitude of employers, I, like 
many other conservative leaders, am beginning to believe that after all 
perhaps we will be forced to take a stand in favor of a general strike to 
teach those who control the wealth of the nation the lesson of justice 
and fair-play. No one understands better than I do, that it is a dan- 
gerous experiment. Shutting down the coal mines of the nation, stop- 
ping the railroads of the nation, is very nearly bordering on revolution, 
but there is a thoroughly organized effort being made by the wealthy 
class of the nation—the business captains, the millionaires, controlling 
the industries, and those who are hoarding and profiteering the food of 
the country, which the working men must have at reasonable prices in 
order to live; there is an organized effort on the part of all those to 
destroy the organizations of workers, and unless this attitude is changed; 
unless there is a disposition on the part of those interests referred to, 
the workers will be logically bound to protect themselves and use every 
means within their power to save the Labor movement which has done 
so much for them. 

Let us hope that this condition, which has prevailed throughout the 
country within the railroad industry during the last ten days, before 
it is too late, will be a warning to the employers and to all those in 
power within our nation, and help them to see the necessity of encour- 
aging and dealing justly with the legitimate trade union movement, 
or they will deal with a movement that will give them no quarter. 
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The railroad strike was not brought on by the so-called radicals, but 
was a general protest by the railroad workers, against conditions of work 
and an expression of lack of confidence in the government through media- 
tion, the strike was a vent to the discouraged feelings of workers, be- 
cause of the continued ascendency of prices of food, clothing and rents 
and the failure of the government to remedy this condition. 





HE other day in a conference with the Express Company officials, 

they held that it is impossible for them to grant an increase in 

wages to the drivers, chauffeurs and helpers in any one particular 
district. The national agreement signed between our International 
Union, the Clerks’ International Union and the Express Company offi- 
cials, deals only with working conditions, and it does not deal with or 
cover the question of wages. This statement was made in the April 
issue of our Magazine. In the agreement entered into there is nothing 
that applies to wages, but in discussing the matter of an increase іп" 
wages for the drivers, chauffeurs and helpers in Cincinnati, where the 
men are working for a very low wage, compared with what they are 
receiving in other large cities, the company officials claim they cannot 
grant an increase in wages because of the fact that new legislation 
enacted in Washington (Esch-Cummins bill) which creates a wage 
board, applies not only to the railroad brotherhoods, but to all common 
carriers, and the express company being a common carrier, the company 
officials argue or state that the question of granting an increase in wages 
comes under the jurisdiction of this new wage board. 

As our membership understands, the system pursued by us in the 
past, has been that each city or district takes cares of the wages of the 
men, or members of our organization, in that particular city or district. 
The Clerks’ International Union, like the Railroad Brotherhoods, present 
an agreement which covers their membership throughout the country, 
although the wages are not the same in each city, because the wages in 
each district, are usually governed by the cost of living in that district. 
For instance, it costs more to live in New York, than it does in Des 
Moines, Iowa, or other cities in the middle west. Rents are higher. 
Clothing is usually higher and meats and vegetables are higher in the 
eastern cities than they are in the middle west. Besides, it is usually 
considered that much more skill is required in driving an auto truck or 
wagon in a large, congested, industrial center than in a smaller city 
where there is not much congestion. Therefore the wages of drivers 
and chauffeurs vary somewhat in the different districts, depending on 
the locality. I am of the opinion that the rule that has prevailed that 
express drivers take care of their own wage scales in each district, that 
it will be impossible to pursue said rule in the future, as the several 
companies that operated individually prior to the war, have practically 
amalgamated into one large company, and І believe the time is coming 
when we must present a wage scale for the men in the employ of this 
company who are covered by our. jurisdiction, that said wage scale will 
have to deal with the question of wages for our men employed in every 
section of the country. For instance, we might discuss the question of 
granting a ten, fifteen or twenty per cent. increase in wages to apply to 
all men covered by our jurisdiction, which would eliminate the unpleas- 
ant conditions that now exist, where one city after another is asking for 
an increase in wages. In other words, we might be successful in set- 
tling up a wage scale in Cincinnati, and two weeks afterwards find that 
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the men in St. Louis or Philadelphia may be on strike. The drivers and 
chauffeurs in New York City might go on strike in order to get their 
agreement signed, and our men in St. Louis, Cincinnati, and other 
places, would have to handle the stuff that was handled at the other 
end by strikebreakers. Whereas, if a general agreement prevailed, gov- 
erning wages, the question could be settled for a definite period in every 
section of the country. That does not mean, that equal wages would 
prevail in every city and town in the country. The wage increase would 
be based on a certain per cent. of the wages the men are receiving. 
As stated above, I think the time is coming when we will have to con- 
sider the advisability of asking for a general increase in wages for all 
drivers, chauffeurs, helpers, stablemen, and others, in the employ of this 
company, that are covered by our jurisdiction, and this is one of the 
Дарде that will be discussed and considered by the General Executive 
oard. 

This wage board which has been appointed to take up the question 
of wages for the railroad brotherhoods, and other common carriers, was 
to consider the question of wages and the men were not to go on strike 
while the question was under discussion, but some of the membership 
of the railroad brotherhoods have gone on strike, although the majority 
of the membership have remained at work until such time as the ques- 
tion has been considered by the wage board created for this purpose. 
Increased rates for the railroads and express company are also to be 
considered by the interstate commerce commission, acting jointly with 
the wage board, as I understand the law. The express company officials 
contend they are losing two million dollars a month, or twenty-four 
million dollars a year. In other words, that their revenue is not sufii- 
cient to meet the running expenses, or, that they are losing twenty-four 
million dollars a year because their rates are not sufficient, or high 
enough, to meet the increased cost of operation. The government is 
subsidizing the express company, or has guaranteed to pay 514 per cent. 
on the invested capital, besides paying all other deficits suffered by the 
express company up until next January. In a conference I had with the 
express officials in Cincinnati, they claim that the government will not 
allow them to increase wages, which would increase the operating ex- 
penses of the company, because of the fact that the government itself 
would have to pay the increased cost of operation. In other words, the 
company’s stockholders will not lose anything until next January, no 
matter how much the increased cost of operation may be, because the 
government guarantees them 514 per cent. over and above all expenses 
on the invested capital of the company. This is one of the reasons 
why the express officials say they cannot open up the question of wages. 
Another reason is, they claim they have not the power to adjust wages, 
that that is a question which must be decided by the new wage board, 
created by Congress. After this board is appointed, it will take some 
time to get ready, then they will have to listen to all the evidence that 
will be submitted by each of the large organizations of railroad brother- 
hoods, then listen to rebuttal evidence submitted by the railroad com- 
panies, offsetting the claims of the brotherhoods. The express company 
is asking for a 25 per cent. increase in rates. They cannot increase their 
rates one cent without permission to do so. The question confronting 
us is, when will this wage board get around to discussing the question 
of an increase in wages for the express employes? You understand that 
the wage boards I have dealt with before were very slow in rendering 
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a decision. It is true, they may make their award retroactive, but it is 
also a fact that they do not hurry in their deliberations, or in their deci- 
sions. In the meantime, the increased cost of living continues up and our 
membership are working under a hardship, especially in the districts 
where wages are low. However, it must be taken into consideration that 
if strikes can possibly be avoided, this is the best course to pursue. 
If you quit your work, and by your action endeavor to defeat not only 
the express company, but the government, which is practically back of 
the express company, undoubtedly you will lose your wages, and the 
question is, will you not be worse off than before? I am stating the 
case plainly to our membership engaged at this work, so that each mem- 
ber may understand his position. There is this possibility, that when 
the wage board does meet, they can make their award retroactive, or 
date back to a certain time. There is also the possibility that the wage 
board may not grant any increase, or they may grant a substantial in- 
crease, or something else. The company officials contend that having 
universally established the eight-hour day amongst their employes is a 
step in advance of other drivers and chauffeurs, while I contend that a 
man who works eight hours on an express truck or wagon is doing more 
than the average driver who works nine or ten hours on any other kind 
of a wagon or truck. Milk wagon drivers, bakery drivers, tea and coffee 
drivers, and other branches of our trade, in many instances, work but 
six or seven hours, or a sufficient length of time to cover their routes, 
while the average man who drives a team of horses although required 
to be on the job ten hours does not put in more than eight or nine hours 
of actual work, and in most instances he does not have to hustle and 
rush like the express driver or chauffeur. І trust that our express 
employes will use careful, calm, cool judgment after reading this article 
and will make no mistake. Above and beyond all, rash or radical action 
very seldom gets anything for any one. You may say, it is all right 
for me to argue from this standpoint, and that if I had to work on a 
wagon for one hundred dollars a month, I would find it a different story, 
but I wish to say, I have also worked on a wagon, and for much less than 
the amount mentioned; I have had some trouble making both ends meet; 
that I understand every phase of the situation; I also know that the 
most dangerous remedy to apply is the remedy of strike, and that this 
remedy should not be applied except when all other remedies fail. It 
is the same as applying a surgeon’s knife in an operation. No surgeon’s 
knife should be applied until it is absolutely necessary and as a last re- 
sort. 

The express employes have not been thoroughly organized in years 
past. They are not now thoroughly organized, and in many instances 
where they are organized, they are not thoroughly informed as to the 
real work of the trade union movement. We lost our organizations of 
express drivers in the past because of premature action on the part of 
the employes. We should profit by this education that we purchased at a 
very high price and be careful to guard against mistakes in the future. 
Do not misunderstand me, I will never surrender our right to strike, but 
І do not believe that the question of strike should be considered while 
there is even the most remote hope of bringing about a settlement in any 
other way. You may think because of the scarcity of labor, because 
there is a shortage of men, because you are rushed to death every day, 
that the company cannot win, but it is a dangerous experiment. It is 
true that conditions for men who are thoroughly organized, are more 
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favorable than they ever were before. It is also true that with the 
government and this gigantic corporation working hand in hand, they 
may be successful in overcoming a strike. Any way as time passes we 
may be able to reach an understanding on this most delicate situation 
surrounding the express employes. 





Since the above article was written, President Wilson has appointed 
the Wage Board. There are three men on this board, representing Labor, 
in whom we have absolute confidence—three real trade unionists. The 
composition of the Wage Board from the standpoint of the Public Group 
is not so very bad. I might also add in this connection, that we have, 
after hearing from a majority of our local unions and having their 
consent and instructions to do so, presented our claims for a substantial 
increase in wages for all drivers, chauffeurs, stablemen, and other men 
who are members of our organization and who come under our juris- 
diction. When the hearings will take place, is something doubtful at this 
time, but from all indications the President has requested the Wage 
Board to speed up the matter because of the discontent existing amongst 
the railroad workers of the country. 


E HAVE received information from Local Union No. 772, Tea 

and Coffee Drivers of Chicago, that they have been successful 

in signing up their wage scale with their employers, obtaining a 
substantial increase in wages. To us, this is an indication that the other 
tea and coffee merchants in Chicago are not willing to following in the 
footsteps of the Jewel Tea Company—they understand what has happened 
to that company. Let us still continue to inform the workers in general 
that the Jewel Tea Company is unfair to our organization, and are still 
determined not to do business with a Labor union. From every indica- 
tion, this will be a long-drawn-out fight and we must not cease in our 
efforts everywhere to endeavor to get the working masses of the coun- 
try to purchase tea and coffee from concerns that are not fighting our 
International organization. The Jewel Tea Company is still doing busi- 
néss in many large cities throughout the country. Their products are 
not purchased by the rich, but are sold to the working classes or the 
poor. Therefore, get busy everywhere and mention this matter at every 
meeting of the Central Body, ask the delegates to take this matter back 
to their respective local unions and give it all the publicity possible. The 
Jewel Tea Company are losing money. Their preferred stock, which 
never sold for less than $100.00, had dropped down to almost one-third 
of its original value, and their common stock, which at one time sold 
for $35.00 to $40.00, is now off the New York Stock Exchange, no buyers, 
proving conclusively that they are not gaining very much popularity asa 
result of their determination to continue to employ non-union drivers 
on their wagons. 


SUPPOSE it will not be inappropriate at this time to say a few 
words on the political situation as we see it here in the middle west. 
First, let me say, you do not need to take your political ideas from 
this Journal, or from anything that is said or written, nor is it com- 
pulsory for you to obey the newspapers. Use your own judgment and do 
what you think is right. The Republican newspapers all seem to favor 
the nomination of Wood. Why they do is something we cannot under- 
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stand. We know some of the newspapers and we feel that there must 
be some special consideration for the position they are taking. 


I feel safe in saying Wood will not be nominated when the Republi- 
can convention meets. I also feel safe in saying that any man with a 
military mind would not be very beneficial for labor and the interests 
that are behind Wood—the large moneyed interests—seem to know what 
they are doing and no matter what his personal feelings may be, the 
interests that elect a man and put up the cash for his election, usually 
control the office. To be brief about it, as it appears to the writer, there 
is not much of a chance for General Wood being nominated. Lowden, 
who is Governor of Illinois, and who is married to a daughter of the 
famous Pullman, who has destroyed unions wherever possible and has 
never allowed a trade union to operate within his industry, is more 
favorable to the large interests in Indiana than is General Wood. Hard- 
ing is also very popular with the moneyed interests in Indiana, but the 
belief now is that the vast majority of the delegates to the Republican 
convention will go uninstructed. There are only a few states that have 
primary laws where delegates go instructed, so, as it appears to the 
writer, the old-time, dyed-in-the-wool, labor haters, will control the con- 
vention and undoubtedly nominate a man who will represent the inter- 
ests and carry out the will and instructions of the corporations and 
trusts. In other words, the Penrose crowd will run the convention and 
elect a man they can control. Of all the Republican candidates men- 
tioned Senator Johnson would be the most favorable to labor. His labor 
record, as Governor of California, cannot be questioned. His position 
on the League of Nations has not popularized him, but in my judg- 
ment, in so far as Labor is concerned, the position of any of the political 
leaders on the League of Nations will not be considered as a labor ques- 
tion, although union labor has been favorable to the Treaty of the League 
of Nations. But, as stated above, the candidate’s record as a labor man, 
is the record that will be considered by organized labor and its friends 
in the coming election. 


It is very hard to say what the Democrats will do or who they 
will nominate. It looks much better for the Democratic party now than 
it did one year ago, because of the dissatisfied, disgruntled feeling ex- 
isting amongst the Republican leaders, and the tendency of the masses 
of workers in industrial states, such as Michigan, to vote for men whom 
they believe are friendly to Labor’s interests and against the dictation 
of the old-time Republican leaders. It will be almost impossible between 
now and election time for the Republican leaders to harmonize condi- 
tions within their party. There is one possibility of their doing so, 
and that is, they may perhaps nominate a man like Hoover, who has 
not sided with either faction, but the old-timers will hardly do this. 
They are determined to get back to where they were years ago, and they 
will not move, or give in one iota to the former progressives, or to the 
men in the party who have the courage to think for themselves or who 
at any time have offered resistance to the old leaders. So the new pro- 
gressive, important individuals in the Republican party are very liable 
to become disgusted with the tactics of the old-time leaders and do 
something like they did before—refuse to lend their support to. the 
Penrose crowd, with the result that many states that might go to the 
Republicans will perhaps go to the Democrats. It is true that nearly 
every large, important corporation in the country is anxious to see a 
return of the old-time Republican ring, and they have money, and money 
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will be contributed by the basketful.- It is also true, that as far as 
Labor is concerned, there are some Republicans who are more favorable 
to us than are the Democrats who hold important positions with the 
Democratic party. Apparently it seems as though things are now shap- 
ing up for the Democrats, but that party having no real, actual leader- 
ship, and so many of the would-be leaders looking for supremacy, are 
liable to cause a split and the Democrats will be in as bad shape, in so 
far as harmony is concerned, as are the Republicans. 

Summing up the whole situation, it seems to me that the time was 
never more opportune for Labor to show its strength and work together 
than it is this year. Labor working together can elect to office those 
favorable to labor. The labor vote, the vote of the masses of the work- 
ing people, will be the deciding factor in the coming election: Therefore 
organize and stick together, vote together, and do not be carried away 
by false doctrines which are advocating the splitting up of the Labor 
vote during this year. Unless Labor sticks together and is successful 
in overthrowing its enemies in this election, which looks so favorable for 
us, you may rest assured that an attempt will be made to legislate Labor 
out of existence when the new government meets on March 4, 1921. 


VERY now and then we have a strike on our hands of men who 
have just joined our union, who immediately present a wage scale 
and upon its rejection, they go out on strike. Occasionally those 

men are members of a local union that has been chartered from our 
International for some time, or a sufficient length of time to come within 
the law and obtain strike benefits. The laws of our International Union 
read: that a local union must be six months in affiliation and in good 
standing before they are entitled to benefits, but it does not say that a 
member should be six months in good standing before entitled to benefits. 
Of course, we sympathize with men who are working for low wages, 
but we object to men coming into the union today and expecting that 
their conditions will be revolutionized tomorrow, in other words, men 
who come into the union simply to better their conditions. The fellow 
who comes into the union today and expects to get a $5.00 or $10.00 a 
week increase in wages tomorrow is asking a little too much, and he 
should be told very plainly by the officers of the union, when being ad- 
mitted, he must wait until the union gets around to it, or, at least, a 
reasonable length of time should be allowed the organization in which 
to take care of conditions for such individuals. Sometimes it is very 
hard to convince the employer, who has never dealt with a union, that 
because his men join the union at Sunday’s meeting, that he must sign 
up a wage scale and immediately recognize the union. You must remem- 
ber that this employer has never before had a condition of this kind 
presented to him, so he needs education as much as any other individual 
in the community. On the other hand, this driver, chauffeur, helper or 
stableman has been working at our craft for—say, three or four years, 
or, he has been working for his present wage for some time past, and 
just decides that he will try the union to see if he can get an increase 
in wages, and if the union succeeds in getting him a substantial increase 
in wages, he may continue his membership by paying his dues, but 
unless the union does obtain a substantial increase for him, he will drop 
out of the organization. This man should be told that the union is made 
up of a number of members who are trying to better themselves through 
their affiliation with other men working at the same class of work, and 
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that he must be governed by the actions of the union and that his case 
must take the usual course, or else he need not become a member. I 
have very little use for a fellow who has driven a machine or wagon 
for two or three years and who never became a member of the union 
until he reached the place where he had to join. When I was business 
agent, I always made it a point to tell a fellow like that that he only 
came into the union because he had to, and I gave him to understand 
that the union was entitled to some consideration; that we ran the union 
successfully several years before he came into it, and that while we 
desired his membership on certain conditions, that we could still continue 
to run the union if he left. There is no use in handling a fellow of that 
kind with kid gloves. 

Do not misunderstand this statement. It does not mean that we 
are not willing to help them all we can, but you are not expected by the 
International to pull men out on strike just as soon as they come into 
the union and pay them strike benefits. Local unions should not expect 
the International to pay strike benefits, perhaps hundreds of dollars, to 
men who have perhaps paid only $3.00 or $5.00 for initiation fee. This 
looks like a poor business proposition. In other words, it is throwing 
good money after bad money, and, after all, men who come into an organ- 
ization need education, they need to be taught the lessons of trade union- 
ism, so that if they are called on strike, they will understand that it is no 
holiday, they will have to stick until the fight is won. Men very seldom 
understand this side of the situation and they cannot be given the proper 
instructions unless they are at least a reasonable length of time in the 
organization. Also in negotiating the first agreement with an employer 
who knows nothing at all about unions, it takes careful handling in such 
a case and care must be used. After you have succeeded in getting your 
first agreement signed by your employers, you will have no trouble after- 
wards. There are but few instances where employers who have dealt 
with unions for any length of time, where said employers want to go 
back to non-union conditions. In closing, we want you to understand 
that the International organization considers it poor business policy to 
be required to pay strike benefits to men who have just come into the 
organization. 


The General Executive Board will meet for a conference on the 
general affairs of our organization in our headquarters at Indianapolis 
on May 4th. Many important matters pertaining to our general organ- 
ization will be discussed by the Executive Board, also general prepara- 
tions for the convention will be discussed and decided upon by the mem- 
bers of the board. 


While attending a meeting of the express drivers in Cincinnati the 
other night, I was more than pleased with the actions and intelligent 
opinions offered by the membership of this new organization. There 
were about 250 members present in the hall and every man who spoke 
on the important questions at issue handled the situation and discussed 
conditions with such a broad view of matters in general that it was 
indeed a pleasant surprise to me. It speaks volumes for the training 
men obtain as a result of their membership in a trade union. 
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OAKLAND, CAL. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dear Sir and Brother—The Ma- 
terial Teamsters Local No. 577 on 
February 26th, fined H. Danbacker 
and Oscar Brandt (our three year 
trustee) $25.00 each, also canceled 
the withdrawal cards of R. P. De- 
Guire and J. Pierson, and placed a 
special initiation fee of $25.00 on 
each of them and a special initia- 
tion fee of $25.00 on A. Williamson, 
a member in arrears, because these 
men were working in the different 
shipyards here where a strike is on 
and refused to answer a citation 
under the seal of our union. 

We ask that you give this all the 
publicity possible through the 
monthly magazine. 

Had these men been working as 
strike-breakers against some other 
local of the teamsters, I do not 
think their fines would have been 
less than $100.00, as two of these 
men, Pierson and Brandt, are char- 
ter members of our local. We have 
elected E. J. Dovan to the unex- 
pired term of three year trustee. 

With best wishes and regards, 
I remain, 

Fraternally yours, 
В. F. NORMAN, 
Бес. Sec. Local No. 577. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Mr. Daniel Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dear Sir and Brother—It has 
been some time since the Journal 
had a report from Local 333. How- 
ever, we wish to report everything 
in exceptionally fine shape regard- 
ing the craft in Bloomington. One 
by one we are increasing our mem- 
bership; from one to five applica- 
tions for membership are received 
at every meeting. A 100 per cent. 
organization of teamsters and 
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chauffeurs does not seem to be far 
distant in this city. 

Our new working agreements, 
recently approved by the General 
President, will soon be placed in 
the hands of local employers; we 
anticipate little or no trouble in 
effecting a settlement. 

We have a standing entertain- 
ment committee by which dances 
and social gatherings have been 
held at intervals throughout the 
winter months. We find that this 
has been helpful to the organiza- 
tion; our members seem to have 
taken a new interest in their union, 
weekly meetings are well attended. 
After all, good attendance at the 
meetings spells success and prog- 
ress for a local union. 

We know of nothing of which we 
could justly complain at this time. 
Work is plentiful, and our mem- 
bers are steadily employed. Local 
333 has a very hopeful outlook. The 
past is past but the future is ours; 
progress and advancement is our 
aim in Bloomington. 

MARTIN A. DILLMON, 
Journal correspondent Local 333. 


WASHINGTON 
(Continued from Page 6) 


cept a display of dirty linen and 
the submission of a minority re- 
port declaring that the linen was 
not dirty. There is slashing of ap- 
propriations where protests are 
few and adding on the millions 
where it will do the most partisan 
good. Some time ago the word 
went out that the people were tired 
of politics. It is unfortunate that 
no one has been successful in beat- 
ing this information into the heads 
of the men who are supposed to be 
public servants. — Indianapolis 
News. 





Individuals writing in to the Editor requesting that they be sent 
the Journal, that they are members in good standing in certain local 
unions, must not feel offended if no attention is paid to their communi- 
cation by the Editor, because the Editor does not know whether or not 
the statement contained in the communication is a fact. It is necessary 
that the Secretary-Treasurer of the local union send in the names and 
addresses of individuals so that the Editor may know that the individuals 
desiring the Magazine are members in good standing. You can under- 
stand that the Editor does not know the individual members of our 
organization, and that any one could write saying that he is a member 
in good standing in a certain local, even though he may not belong to 
the organization. Therefore, so that we may have absolute evidence 
on the case, it is necessary that the Secretary-Treasurer of the local 
send in the ħames and addresses of members desirous of receiving the 
Magazine each month. Also when the individual member changes his 
address he should notify the Secretary of his local union and request 
the Secretary to send in the change in address immediately to the gen- 
eral office. We are having considerable trouble with the post office de- 
partment because members fail to notify the secretaries and secretaries 
fail to notify us, and the Journal keeps on going to the old address, and, 
of course, is not delivered, and after several days in the mails is re- 
turned to this office, and notice then comes from the post office that we 
cease sending the Journal. You can understand that when there are 
hundreds of similar cases for hundreds of publications what an enor- 
mous amount of work it means for the post office department, and is it 
any wonder that the post office department objects to having papers sent 
to the wrong address? Therefore, help us, and also help your govern- 
ment by notifying us through your secretary when you change your 
address. 
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THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons ... . ` $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . . . .75 а pair 
Watch Charms . . 1.50 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 
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By the time you receive this Journal, we will be in Montreal attend- 
ing the convention of the American Federation of Labor, so do not write 


in to the General President unless you have something of importance, be- * 


cause your communication will have to lay on his desk until he returns. 
Between attending the convention of the American Federation 
of Labor and the Label Trades and the Executive Council, he will be ab- 
sent from the office for about three weeks. -We mention this for your 
information so you may not be disappointed should you not receive an 
immediate answer to your communication addressed to the General Pres- 
ident. 


j 


Now, between June and October see what you can do towards add- 
ing a few more members to your local union. Hold together everybody. 
Cut out all bitterness and jealousy and let us get down to where we used 
to be some years ago and let us all work towards building up our unions 
and solidifying our organization in answer to the drive that is being 
made against us by the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association, who 
are attempting to establish their so-called American plan, which, in 
reality, means the disruption of the trade union movement. There is an 
old saying in the Bible, “Тһе wages of sin is death.” To this we might 
add that the wages of the grafter and wrongdoer in the labor movement 
is elimination of the individual guilty of same. No man can continue in 
the labor movement very long unless he is absolutely right. Do not let 
any man fool himself into believing that he can continue to bluff the 
majority. Не may be successful for a short time, but -eventually the 
crowd will turn on him quickly and eliminate him, so that in a few 
days he will be practically unheard of. He will then be removed, and 
when too late will be going around with his head hanging in shame. We 
can all remember some one-time great leaders who in our day were ab- 
solutely in control; but where are they today?) Опе by one they have 
been dropped, been eliminated, until they are practically unheard of. 
Their power was like the light of the candle—could be seen for a short 
time, but it burned out and is now nothing more than a remembrance. 
So it is with leaders in office, or individuals in any capacity in life, but 
more especially in the labor movement. Men cannot possibly last very 
long in the labor movement unless they walk the straight and narrow 
path and practice honesty, integrity and faithfulness to the men they 
represent. 
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MEETING OF THE GENERAL 
EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Indianapolis, Ind., May 4, 1920. 


PIHE MEETING was 
called to order by 
the General Presi- 
dent on Tuesday 
morning, May 4th, 

ў ас 10 а. m.,. all 

=! members present. 
The General President made a 
statement explaining the condition 
of our organization throughout the 
country, dwelling on the increased 
membership and the financial con- 
dition of the International Union. 
He also explained the unrest exist- 
ing in many districts throughout 
the country, and stated that since 
the last board meeting, which was 
held in November, 1919, the Inter- 
national had endorsed 214 wage 
scales and granted the sanction of 
a strike to 44 local unions. In some 
instances the strike endorsement 
was not used and in other cases the 
strike was settled within a few 
days. At the present time there 
are more strikes on, sanctioned by 
the International. The largest 
number of men involved in any one 
strike is in Local No. 470, Philadel- 
phia, where 500 men are out. 

The first question before the 
board was the endorsement of the 
wage scale of Local No. 735, which 
was laid over until the following 
day for an explanation from: Wil- 
liam Neer, president of the Chicago 
Joint Council, who was to appear 
before the board. 








Telegram received from Secre- 
tary Morrison, asking if we claim 
jurisdiction over garage employes 
in New York, was read before the 
board and the General President 
was instructed to write Secretary 
Morrison, stating that we do claim 
jurisdiction over garage employes, 
not only in New York, but in all 
other cities throughout the coun- 
try, but that this jurisdiction does 
not include mechanics. Our juris- 
diction claim covers only washers, 
polishers, cleaners, tire removers 
and men who do general work 
around the garage, but not motor 
repairers, electricians or other me- 
chanics. 

Telegram received from Lincoln, 
Neb., asking for the endorsement 
of a strike, was read, and the Presi- 
dent was instructed to notify the 
local that until all negotiations had 
ceased the question of the en- 
dorsement of a strike by the Inter- 
national Executive Board could not 
be taken up. 


Telegram and letter was read 
from Local No. 690, Spokane, 
Wash., asking for the endorsement 
of a strike in an effort to maintain 
union conditions against the so- 
called American plan, or open-shop 
propaganda of the employers. The 
request was granted. 

Sioux City, Iowa, asked for the 
endorsement of a strike in order to 
resist the open-shop policy and 
other injurious conditions which 
the Employers’ Association were 
endeavoring to enforce or put into 
practice. The President was in- 
structed to write asking for fur- 
ther information. 

A communication was received 
from the Cleveland Ice Drivers ask- 
ing for certain jurisdiction over 
coal drivers. This request was ap- 
proved by the Joint Council and the 
jurisdiction covering coal drivers 
and handlers was granted to the ice 
drivers of Cleveland. 

Communications were received 
from Clinton, Iowa, Local No. 406, 
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asking for the endorsement of a 
strike against the open-shop prop- 
aganda of the employers, stating 
that it would cost the International 
Union only a little more than $250 
if the endorsement was granted. 
The President was instructed to 
write the local stating that as we 
had a number of strikes on at the 
present time, we believed Clinton 
ought to postpone action, yet the 
board would endorse their request 
with the distinct understanding 
that the strike would not cost the 
International organization more 
than $250, as stated by Secretary 
Campbell. 


A request for change in title and ` 


that a new charter be issued to Lo- 
cal No. 394 of Boston, extending 
their jurisdiction to cover bakery 
drivers, yeast drivers, cigar drivers 
and tea and coffee drivers, was re- 
ceived. This request was approved 
by the Boston Joint Council and 
the General Executive Board 
granted their request and a new 
charter, extending their jurisdic- 
tion, will be issued within a few 
days. 

A telegram and registered letter 
received from Local Union No. 584, 
Milk Wagon Drivers of New York 
City, was received, stating that 
certain officers of the local’ had 
been removed by the meeting and 
asking that the General Auditor go 
over their books. A letter was also 
received, stating that some of the 
property of the local union was 
missing. The question was dis- 
cussed fully by the board and it 
was decided that as soon as the 
General Auditor could conveniently 
get around to it he would audit 
their books. The books of the lo- 
cal union had been audited twice in 
four years, and the General Execu- 
tive Board believed that it was the 
duty of the trustees of the local 
union to take care of the auditing 
and posting up of the books until 
such time as the International Au- 
ditor could get to New York for 
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that purpose. In reference to the 


removal of the officers the General 
Executive Board, not having suffi- 


‚ cient information on the subject, 


took no specific action. Brother 
Briggs appeared before the board 
next day and stated that he 
thought he would be able to get 
down there and audit the books of 
Local No. 584 within a week or ten 
days. 

Brother Jerry Donovan of Local 
No. 723 appeared before the board 
and stated that the Brewery Work- 
ers were not carrying out the 
agreement that they entered into 
with us relative to the men in Chi- 
cago. The General President 
stated that he had wired the Brew- 
ery Workers’ officials to send a rep- 
resentative here in order that the 
matter might be gone into and dis- 
cussed further. Later in the day 
Joseph Obergfell, representative of 
the Brewery Workers, appeared 
and the General Executive Board 
discussed the entire situation. 


` Brother Obergfell decided that he 


would report back to the Brewery 
Workers’ Executive Board what 
transpired and notify us as to the 
action of that body. Brother Neer, 
President of the Chicago Joint 
Council, also made a statement that 
unless the Brewery Workers 
agreed to grant us the men we are 
entitled to under our jurisdiction 
rights, the organizations in Chi- 
cago intended to assert their rights 
and get the men. 

Brothers Hulsebeck and Distle, 
representing the Ice Wagon 
Drivers’ Local No. 105 of Cincin- 
nati, on the invitation of the Gen- 
eral President, appeared before the 
board and discussed matters per- 
taining to the ice industry in their 
city and the per capita tax paid by 
their local to the Cincinnati Joint 
Council. Brother Neimeier, Presi- 
dent of the Joint Council, and Or- 
ganizer Farrell also appeared be- 
fore the board relative to the mat- 
ter of per capita tax to the Joint 


Council. An agreement was 
reached whereby the representa- 
tives of the Ice Drivers’ local stated 
they would do whatever was re- 
quested by the board, and the Gen- 
eral Executive Board informed the 
Ice Drivers that it was their desire 
that the same per capita tax be 
paid by the Ice Drivers as is being 
paid by all the other local unions in 
Cincinnati. Тһе representatives 
of the Ice Drivers agreed to this 
proposition. There was consider- 
able discussion relative to condi- 
tions surrounding the ice stations 
in Cincinnati, where youngsters 
under age are peddling ice which 
they purchase from these stations, 
to the detriment of the industry 
and the elimination of the regular 
delivery by drivers. 

The matter relative to the agree- 
ment presented by the Wage Board, 
recently created under the Esch- 
Cummins bill, covering express em- 
ployes who are members of our In- 
ternational Union, was discussed 
by the members of the Board, and 
it was unanimously agreed by the 
Board that the entire matter be left 
in the hands of the executive offi- 
cers of the International with full 
power to act in same. 

Local No. 35 of Petaluma, Cal., 
asked for the endorsement of a 
strike to enforce their wage agree- 
ment. The matter was considered 
by the Board and the request 
granted. 

Telegram was received from J. 
J. Buckley, business agent of Lo- 
cal Union No. 617, Jersey City, 
stating that he had been sub- 
poenaed by the chancery court to 
present all books and documents of 
Locals Nos. 617, 641 and 560, be- 
fore said court for inspection and 
investigation, as a result of the re- 
cent building trades strike in that 
city. The Board discussed the 
matter but deemed it unnecessary 
to take action. 

The jurisdiction question be- 
tween the Structural Iron Workers 
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and our International Union was 
taken up. The General President 
stated that negotiations between 
the two organizations to date had 
failed to bring about a settlement. 
The General Executive Board in- 
structed the delegates to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor conven- 
tion to take the matter up with the 
respective officers of the Bridge & 
Structural Iron Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union and endeavor to reach 
an agreement. Failing to do so, 
that the matter be referred to the 
American Federation of Labor for 
decision. 

A letter received from D. J. Far- 
rell, business agent of Local No. 2, 
Butte, Mont., describing conditions 
surrounding our union in that dis- 
trict was read. The General Presi- 
dent and General Secretary-Treas- 
urer were advised by the Executive 
Board to assist this local union in 
every way possible. 

The situation surrounding Local 
Union No. 174 was thoroughly dis- 
cussed. The General President 
stated that as conditions had 
changed materially within that lo- 
cal, in his opinion, it was no longer 
necessary to continue the receiver- 
ship, and recommended that the re- 
ceiver be removed. It was the 
unanimous action of the Board that 
the receivership be removed. 

Brother Casey was instructed on 
his return to go through Spokane 
and Tacoma and endeavor to 
straighten out any difficulty there 
might be in that district, as there 
was a strike in progress in Tacoma 
and one likely to be in progress 
amongst our membership in Spo- 
zane. 

Telegram received from Frank 
Morrison, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, stating 
that Mrs. Gompers had passed 
away, was read before the Board. 
The General President was in- 
structed by the General Executive 
Board to send President Gompers 
a telegram expressing our sincere 
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sympathy with him and his family 
in the loss they have sustained in 
the death of Mrs. Gompers. 

The case of Local No. 436, Build- 
ing Material Drivers of Cleveland, 
was discussed by the Board mem- 
bers and their request for the sanc- 
tion of a strike carefully consid- 
ered. After a thorough discussion 
of the entire situation it was de- 
cided that the matter be left in the 
hands of the General President and 
General Secretary-Treasurer, to 
use their discretion in the case and 
to grant the request for strike en- 
dorsement, if in their judgment it 
was deemed advisable. 

Telegram from Local No. 545 of 
Halifax, Canada, asking for the en- 
dorsement of a strike was next 
read, and the General Executive 
Board instructed the general offi- 
cers to go over the situation as soon 
as convenient, and if possible to 
send some one of the officers who 
will be in Montreal in June attend- 
ing the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, and that no 
endorsement be granted until a re- 
port on conditions is made to the 
general office. 

Communication from Local No. 
589, Twin Falls, Idaho, stating that 
their membership had been locked 
out, was received and read. The 
Board endorsed the lockout and in- 
structed the General Secretary- 
Treasurer to take care of the finan- 
cial end of the matter relative to 
benefits. 

The case of Local Union No. 340, 
Kansas City, was next discussed, 
and the General Secretary was in- 
structed to notify them that the 
General Executive Board was op- 
posed to changing the title of their 
local union, as said change would 
mean the elimination of the iden- 
tity of the organization, if granted. 

Letter was received from Mr. 
William J. Mahoney, representing 
the Trucking Building Contractors 
of New York City, making com- 
plaint against the elected business 
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agents of Local No. 506. The Gen- 
eral President was instructed to 
write Mr. Mahoney, stating that 
the International Union had found 
that those officers were duly and 
lawfully elected by the local union 
and that the matter of the election 
of said officers could not be inter- 
fered with by the International or- 
ganization. 

Report was made by the General 
Secretary-Treasurer on his visit to 
Cleveland, in an endeavor to make 
preparations for the convention of 
the International Union, which will 
be held in that city in the month of 
October. The Executive Board 
voted unanimously to leave the en- 
tire matter of making said prepa- 
rations in the hands of the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 

Vice-President Golden brought 
up a matter relative to Local No. 
710 and asked for the opinion of 
the board оп same. The -board 
discussed the matter thoroughly 
and reached an understanding with 
Brother Golden on the matter. 

Request for the endorsement of 
a strike for Local Union No. 47, Su- 
perior, Wis., involving sixty-six 
men, was received and endorsed by 
the General Executive Board. 

Business Agent DeVries of Local 
Union Хо. 784 appeared before the 
General Executive Board and asked 
for the approval of the board to re- 
open the wage scale now in force 
between Local No. 734 and the 
master bakers of Chicago. The 
board granted its approval pro- 
vided such action will not in any 
way violate the agreement now in 
force between the bakery wagon 
drivers and their employers. 

Several letters and affidavits 
signed by Local Union No. 574 of 
Minneapolis, and also by G. Plag- 
man, relative to the readmission of 
Mr. Plagman to membership in 
Local Хо. 574, was read. Brother 
Briggs made a statement relative 
to the situation in Minneapolis 
prior to the revocation of the char- 


ter of former Local No. 23, and 
Brother Guider, secretary of the 
Ice Wagon Drivers’ Local No. 221, 
also appeared before the board and 
made several statements relative to 
conditions that existed in connec- 
tion with this matter in Minneapo- 
lis and Mr. Plagman. The General 
Secretary - Treasurer read corre- 
spondence which passed between 
his office and Local No. 574 on this 
matter. After discussing the sit- 
uation for several hours the Gen- 
eral Executive Board, by unani- 
mous vote, decided to reaffirm for- 
mer action as rendered by the Gen- 
eral President and General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer and notify Local 
No. 574 that Mr. Plagman be de- 
nied readmittance into Local No. 
574 or any other organization affili- 
ated with our International Union. 
Local No. 574 was also instructed 
to cancel the supposed withdrawal 
card held by Mr. Plagman on the 
ground that they had no right to 
issue said withdrawal in view of 
the fact that the International did 
not grant permission to the local 
to accept him to membership. This 
action was taken by the General 
Executive Board, believing it for 
the best interest of our member- 
ship in Minneapolis and from state- 


‘ments and evidence produced, de- 


cided on the above action. 

Vice-President Geary reported a 
condition surrounding the delivery 
of coal in St. Paul and for the in- 
formation of the board explained 
the entire situation. 

Vice - President Murphy ex- 
plained a condition relative to the 
packing house teamsters of St. 
Louis, stating that it was expected 
that it would be necessary for the 
men to go on strike. The General 
Executive Board instructed Broth- 
er Murphy to keep the General Of- 
fice informed as to developments. 

There being no further business 
to come before the board, the meet- 
ing was adjourned, subject to the 
call of the General President and 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 
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DO NOT WASTE YOUR VOTE 


The following is an extract from 
the speech delivered by President 
Gompers before the convention of 
the Cigarmakers’ International 
Union in Cleveland: 

“In the United States we have 
the Socialist party, the Socialist 
Labor party— (violent applause by 
a single individual in the audience.) 
(Mr. Gompers, repeating) —the So- 
cialist Labor party, the American 
Labor party, the American Service 
Men’s party and the Single Tax 
party. It is said that the Ameri- 
can Labor party is going to nomi- 
nate a candidate for the presidency. 
I wonder whether the Socialist La- 
bor party, for which the person 
applauded a moment ago, is going 
to support that candidate. Not on 
your life; and the other five parties 
will say the same thing about the 
others. The trade union movement 
as a whole recognizes the fact, 
whether you like it or not, or 
whether I like it or not, that some 
men are Democrats and Republic- 
ans and others are advocates of the 
Socialist party and the Socialist 
Labor party and the American La- 
bor party, and so on and во on. That 
is so whether we like it or not. 

Isn’t it better and doesn’t experi- 
ence demonstrate the advantage of 
maintaining the unity and solidar- 
ity of the labor movement so that 
the movement will come out of the 
campaign just as clean as we en- 
tered it and without any regrets in 
regard to the defeat of this or that 
political party? (Applause.) If 
in this campaign you can elect six, 
eight or ten men to your common 
council who are labor men or who 
are in sympathy with the cause of 
labor; if in your commission form 
of government you can elect a man 
or group of men who are more fa- 
vorably disposed to the sympathet- 
ic consideration of the just de- 
mands made by labor; if you can 
elect into the Legislature of your 
State more such men as senators 
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as Bill Green, Secretary of the 
United Mine Workers of America 
(applause) ; if in the assembly you 
can defeat some of the men who 
have traduced labor, and if in the 
House of Representatives of the 
United States you can do the same 
thing; if you can elect some who 
are labor men or some who are 
sympathetically disposed to the as- 
pirations of the workers in your 
State—if we can do that through- 
out the country—if we can send to 
political oblivion some of the 
United States senators and a num- 
ber of the members of the House 
of Representatives, who have rid- 
den rough-shod over the rights and 
interests and the welfare of the 
masses of the people; if you can do 
that with six or twenty senators, if 
you can do that in the House of 
Representatives of the United 
States, with thirty, forty or fifty 
members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the most conspicuous 
opponents who are hostile to the 
welfare of our people; if you can 
accomplish these things, it will be 
worth the doing, it will be worth 
the sacrifice, it will be worth the 
time, and it will make for the 
progress and the safety not only of 
the American workers, but of the 
masses of the people of our coun- 
try, as no independent political 
party could possibly do in the same 
time. 

What are these parties ‘capable 
of doing? Assuming that they 
are sympathetically inclined to- 
ward labor, I want to call attention 
to this one fact, that not one of 
these political parties has ever 
sent to the Congress of the United 
States any committee to protest 
against legislation hostile to the in- 
terests of labor and to which I have 
referred—not one of them. If 
these parties persist іп their 
course, what will be the result? 
Some labor men, probably a num- 
ber of them, will follow these par- 
ties and cast their votes for them. 
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And what will be the conse- 
quence? The consequence will be 
this: That these men who vote for 
these political parties would, if the 
parties were not in existence, fol- 
low the campaign of the American 
labor movement and vote against 
its enemies who are candidates and 
vote for those who are nearest to 
us. As a consequence the whole 
effect of such independent parties 
is to play into the hands of the en- 
emy and secure their election. 
That is the result. 

You may promise Labor the 
great millenium in the sweet bye- 
and-bye. We cannot wait. We 
want it here and now. (Applause.) 
We need it, we require it. We 
cannot afford to postpone the time 
when we shall secure this remedial 
legislation which we seek and 
which is so necessary to our safety 
and our freedom and our progress. 

Let me say this to you, my 
friends, that in my judgment there 
have not been very many men in 
the spotlight these past few weeks 
who measure up at all to the re- 
quirements of a presidential candi- 
date. But we will discuss that 
later when things develop. 

The whole matter of our cam- 
paign and its conduct is in the 
hands of the local labor men of the 
various cities throughout our coun- 
try. We suggest the following of 
а certain line which has been 
formulated by the American labor 
movement and by the conference 
of December 18, 1919. We placed 
it in the hands of the local men to 
earry it out as their best judgment 
directed, requesting each of the lo- 
cal unions to co-operate with the 
committee of the local campaign or 
central body, co-operate with the 
farmers and the sympathetic pub- 
lic, and all of them to carry on 
their campaign and to do their level 
best to bring about results that 
shall be marked as an epoch in the 
history and development of our 
country іп its civil and political ac- 
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tivity that shall usher in a brighter 
and wider and higher horizon to 
which the toilers might look for- 
ward, to which all patriotic and 
liberty-loving Americans from all 
walks of life may look forward and 
join with us in this wonderful 
movement of ours that has already 
brought light into the life and 
work of the toilers of America. 

We cannot and will not stand 
still. Our movement is onward 
and upward, always, today, tomor- 
row and for all time to come, know- 
ing no barrier which shall stand in 
our way, but ever pressing forward 
under the guidance of that move- 
ment which shall bring happiness 
into the life of the toiling masses 


of our people; that shall make our. 


republic better and greater than it 
has ever been in its entire history, 
that it may be the great industrial 
nation of the world, and not only 
that—but democracy shall not only 
exist in name, but that it shall be 
the every-day rule of our lives, now 
and forevermore. 


UNION OR NON-UNION SHOP, 
WHICH? 
(By Frank Morrison) 

The union shop is democracy in 
industry. The right of employes 
to bargain collectively, to have a 
voice in working conditions, is rec- 
ognized. 

In the non-union shop this de- 
mocracy is unknown. Paternalism 
and autocracy is the rule. The em- 
ployer is absolute. He is the sole 
judge of working conditions. He 
sets hours and wages and tells his 
employes they may accept same or 
quit their employment. If the 
worker quits, and suffering to his 
wife and children result, the em- 
ployer calls this “freedom of con- 
tract.” 

This employer dislikes the term 
“non-union” shop, so he refers to 
his plant as “open shop.” The term 
is misleading and is intended to de- 
ceive. The inconsistency of the so- 
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called “open?” shop employer is 
shown when he says he makes no 
distinction between union and non- 
union employes and then fills his 
plant with spies to report any 
union employe who has been dis- 
covered discussing the value of 
trade unionism. 

These employers know that in 
this age of organization it is un- 
wise to announce that they are op- 
posed to trade unions. So they 
employ just enough trade unionists 
to serve as an alibi against. the 
charge that they oppose trade 
unions, but they do not employ 
enough trade unionists to dispute 
the employer’s absolute and com- 
plete control over working condi- 
tions. If these organized workers 
advocate trade unionism they are 
discharged. 

The unions hold that organized 
labor sets the standards for work- 
ers and that it is just as logical 
that all workers assist in main- 
taining these standards as it is for 
all citizens to pay taxes. 

The so-called “open” shop em- 
ployer would not approve a citizen 
shirking his duties as a taxpayer, 
but does favor his employes shirk- 
ing their duties to their fellows. 
The reason for the latter position 
is apparent. The employer profits 
by this shirking, which permits 
him to set wages, hours and work- 
ing conditions. But more than 
this, he retains complete power 
over his employes. 

He may arrange welfare socie- 
ties in his plant. He may have a 
pension system for those employes 
who serve him faithfully, and who 
just as faithfully abstain from 
trade union membership. He may 
conduct a system of athletics and 
recreation for his employes and 
provide them with model work 
rooms, but above and beyond all 
these there is no element of democ- 
racy in his plant. He denies his 
employes collective bargaining, and 
therefore controls the lives of these 
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workers. He sets their living stand- 
ards. He orders. .His workers 
accept. They are denied an equal- 
ity enjoyed by union shop em- 
ployes. 

Non-union shop employes accept 
the welfare work of an employer, 
but they do it at the price of their 
liberty. Their grievances are sub- 
ject to the good will of the em- 
ployer. He may remedy them, but 
he does it because he is “a good 
boss” and not because his employes 
stand up as men and demand jus- 
tice. 

If the grievance is not adjusted 
the employe must accept onerous 
conditions or quit. If an individual 
quits that is nothing to the em- 
ployer. 

Fundamentally there is no dif- 
ference between the non-union 
shop employer and the slave-owner 
before the Civil war. In both cases 
the employer and the slave-owner 
are absolute. Both provided amuse- 
ment for their workers. The slave- 
owner prided himself on being “a 
good master.” The non-union em- 
ployer says: “I protect my em- 
ріоуев.” 

In neither case was the slave or 
is the employe permitted to pro- 
tect themselves. 

In the union shop this autocratic 
rule does not exist. Here the em- 
ployes have a collective voice in 
working conditions. The employer 
concedes that democracy in-indus- 
try is possible and that welfare 
work is not a substitute for democ- 
racy. The union employer is not 
interested in welfare work or in 
“protecting” his employes. He 
treats them as Americans who can 
furnish their own amusements and 
recreation. Company doctors, com- 
pany nurses, etc., are unknown 
among union employers. 

The non-union shop employer ig- 
nores these fundamentals. He 
would conceal his slave theory—his 
mastership over his employes and 
(Continued on Page 14) 


































(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


HE general solution now being offered by the multitude of employ- 

| ers who have never had any use for trade unions, preachers, scien- 
tists, some prominent lawyers and all-around experts, who have 
never worked with their hands, for all the existing evils that now con- 
front us—the present industrial disturbances, high cost of living and all 
the other evils—is more production—“produce more; work more.” Тһе 
important newspapers and magazines of the nation have taken this up 


“алпа they have gone so far in preaching this doctrine that some day they 


will be believing it themselves. Of course, they blame all this so-called 
manufactured non-production to the trade unions, yet in the next breath 
they tell us that there are less than 10 per cent. of the working people 
of the nation organized into trade unions. Very often in editorials and 
addresses made by so-called prominent men they belie themselves. Now 
all this talk of “produce more,” “do more work,” is nothing more nor less 
than pure, simple rot. The object of the capitalists and enemies of labor 
is to try to convince the masses of the people—those who take their edu- 
cation from the newspapers—that the trade union movement must be 
wrong. The truth of the matter is that production today in every indus- 
try is greater than it ever was before. This is due not only to the speed- 
up system used by large employers of labor in nearly every industry, but 
also to the new machinery that has been developed in recent years. 
Take, for instance, our own trade or calling. Тһе average driver and 
chauffeur today does as much work in one day as drivers ten years ago 
did in three days, For example, in the coal industry in Chicago fifteen 
years ago there were one thousand coal teamsters, and they have the 
same number there today, but the employers are using auto trucks today 
and the average driver or chauffeur on one of those trucks will haul as 
much coal in one day as he hauled in five days ten years ago; they have 
such improved methods of loading and unloading trucks that a great deal 
more coal can be handled in a day. Instead of shoveling the coal from 
the car or from the ground into the wagon, as was done years ago, a five 
or ten-ton truck pulls in under the hopper, they pull a chain, and in two 
or three minutes this enormous coal truck is loaded with coal. -Then, at 
the other end, the coal is hoisted up and run into the basement without 
any shoveling. This same condition is true in every other trade. In the 
printing industry one man at the linotype machine will set up as much 
type in one day as five printers used to do before the introduction of 
the linotype machine. The same can be said of the shoe factory, where 
everything is done by improved machinery. The same is true in cloth- 
ing houses. Today in the clothing business everything is cut from pat- 
terns, and instead of cutting one piece at a time, they now have machines 
whereby they can cut fifteen or twenty garments of the same size at 
one time. 

The production in our country is greater than ever before. Take the 
coal mining industry, where, since the introduction of machinery for 
mining coal, the production is greater than it ever was before. Statis- 
tics prove that there is an increased production over five or ten years ago 
instead of a reduced production, but of course they may take the reports 
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of statisticians and those simon-pure reformers of the nation from some 
one particular district during the war, when men were rushed to death 
for twenty-four hours, with one or two shifts during the entire twenty- 
four hours. For instance, in the steel mills they try to tell us that the 
enormous production established by the speed-up conditions necessary 
during the war should prevail permanently in our country. This would 
be impossible, because the human frame or machine could not stand this 
terrible strain continuously, and again, the normal average production is 
greater than ever before. 

In nearly every important industry in the nation the production of 
the workers of our country is greater than in any country in the world. 
In England mining fell off 50 per cent. after the war ended in compari- 
son with the production during the war, but as stated above, the miners 
were speeded up because of absolute necessity during the war, but as 
soon as it was learned that this continual, unnatural speed-up system was 
not necessary, men relaxed, principally because they could not stand this 
speed-up system and also because they were unable to keep it up, due to 
malnutrition during the war. 

Our production in this country is much greater than in any other 
country, and it not only compares favorably with our production before 
the war, but it exceeds pre-war conditions, and in nearly all instances 
equals the production established in industries during the war. Look 
around you anywhere and see if you can convince yourself that you or 
any other working man that you know of are doing less work each day 
than they were doing ten years ago. Where we have shortened the hours 
of labor we have increased production as a result of improved methods 
of working. So we say to our members, pay no attention to this hue and 
ery that is being raised by those who have never worked, and who say 
that the high cost of living and all the other evils are due to the fact that 
workingmen are not doing an honest day’s work. Men are not only 
working honestly and faithfully now, but have always done so, and will 
continue to do so, and workingmen will insist on receiving an honest 
day’s pay for the work they are rendering. We will continue to ask for 
more wages as long as the profiteers raise the cost of living, and we will 
continue to ask for shorter hours while we are organized into a trade 
union. 





NE thing that very much surprises the people of our country is, 
Why does not the government put some kind of a check on the 
manufacture of cheap candy, in which tons of sugar are used, 

when the average family has to go without sugar? Of course, the gov- 
ernment may answer that the industry of candy-making is of material 
importance to those engaged in same and that it would be unfair to 
injure that industry. But there are millions of workers who cannot get 
along without sugar and who cannot get it at any price, and thousands of 
tons of sugar are being used every month in the manufacture of candy 
and other sweets, ice cream, syrups, etc. It looks as though the govern- 
ment has given up all hope of being able to remedy the high cost of 
living. It is pitiable to read the excuses offered by the attorney-general. 
He does not say that the government is absolutely powerless to do any- 
thing, but from results shown it must be powerless, or unwilling, or 
something, because no material results have obtained. The grand march 
still goes on and prices are climbing and climbing to such an extent that 
it is becoming not only hopeless, but absolutely discouraging to the 
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masses of people. They say to us, stop asking for increases in wages, 
that will bring down the cost of living. To say the least, this is abso- 
lutely ridiculous and insincere. The workers cannot stop asking for 
higher wages, because if they did they could not purchase half enough to 
eat. We must have wages in order to live. We will continue to ask for 
higher wages as long as the cost of living keeps climbing. I am sure 
that the trusts, syndicates and those controlling food products care noth- 
ing about the government so long as their punishment will amount to no 
more than a reprimand or a fine of a few dollars. If every one of the 
millionaires who are gobbling up food products and gambling on same 
would be thrown into jail for five or ten years the government could very 
easily stop profiteering and bring down the cost of living. Тһе same is 
true of the shoe manufacturers, clothing manufacturers and all the other 
grand masters who are robbing the multitude. In two days sugar went 
up from 18 cents a pound to 26 cents. This sugar may have changed 
hands, but it is the same sugar that two weeks before was bought for 
10 or 12 cents a pound. Clothing manufacturers and shoe manufac- 
turers are making millions in profits, still they go on from day to day 
raising prices and robbing the people. The result will be that unless 
something is done very quickly there is a possible chance of the people 
taking the law into their own hands. This, of course, would be danger- 
ous, but men and women are becoming discouraged and see little hope for 
the future, and when a people become discouraged they are liable to do 
anything. 





_ FEW days ago President Wilson nominated James Duncan, Presi- 
dent of the Granite Cutters’ International Union, and First Vice- 
President of the American Federation of Labor, to be a member of 

the Interstate Commerce Commission. The appointment runs for almost 
four years and has attached to it a salary of $12,000. It is needless to 
say that this is perhaps one of the best selections that could be made by 
President Wilson, as I know of no one more capable of serving on this 
all-important position than James Duncan. He has served the labor 
movement as an officer for almost forty years. His opinions on the most 
delicate and important questions of labor have always been considered 
the best, and the men of labor were usually guided by his counsels and 
expressions. In all of his long career not the slightest suspicion has ever 
been attached to any position he has taken. Не is. considered the ideal 
type of a real trade unionist, expressing on every occasion the real senti- 
ments and aspirations of union men and women of our country. We con- 
gratulate the President of the United States in selecting Brother Dun- 
can, because we know that he will fill the office to which he has been 
nominated with ability, honor and dignity and we are ,confident will at 
all times reflect credit on the labor movement. 


N THE May issue of our Magazine a statement appeared which the 
Editor desires to correct, as it was not a statement of facts. It was 
stated that the American Railway Express Company was guaranteed 

514 per cent. on its invested capital, no matter what its losses were, the 
same as the railroad companies were guaranteed. This is not so. The 
express company is guaranteed only its actual losses—no profits. At 
the present time the express company is losing approximately two million 
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dollars a month, according to the statements made by the officials of the 
company. 

In a conference in Chicago the other day between our International 
officers, the officers of the Clerks’ Union and the officials of the express 
company we failed to reach an agreement on wages, and now the entire 
matter is going to the Railroad Wage Board. We expect to be notified 
very soon by the wage board as to when we will have a hearing on our 
request for a substantial wage increase, and your International officials 
will do the very best we can for our membership employed by the Ameri- 
can Railway Express Company. In the meantime be patient. 





N OLD saying, “You cannot have any friends unless you have ene- 
mies.” You may have many causes for making enemies, but the 
International officers have some strange opportunities for making 

enemies. For instance, a man applies for a position as an organizer, 
and because the International Union cannot afford to put him to work, 
or because the International knows he has no ability, or, in plain English, 
that he is a “dub,” and refuses to give him a job, he gets sore, even to 
the extent of continuously knocking the general officers. 





N MAY 6 Mrs. Gompers, wife of the President of the American 
О Federation of Labor, passed away. She was well known to all the 
officers and important individuals in the labor movement for the 
past thirty years. She attended regularly the conventions of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and was a moving spirit of encouragement 
amongst the delegates. Through the columns of our Journal we express 
to her lifelong partner and husband our sincere sympathy in the loss he 
has sustained. 





HE General President addressed a mass-meeting of the members 

| of our organization in Washington, D. C., on Monday evening, 

May 10. It was a splendid meeting. It was the first time he 

had an opportunity of meeting many of the members of our organiza- 

tion. Great hope is held out for the future of our organization in that 
city—the capital of the nation. 


convention. is the matter of issuing more than one charter to any 

one craft in any one city. This is the law as it now stands, but 
there are a few cities where they have four, five or six thousand members 
in one local and it is almost impossible for one set of officers to handle 
such a large local. A local can hardly be successful with such a large 
membership, and a rule should be established by the convention that not 
more than 2,000 members should belong to any one local, and where there 
are 4,000 members or over in any one particular local, that the local 
should be divided. That is, the membership could run up to 3,500 or 
4,000, but when it gets to 4,000 or over that it be divided, or the city par- 
titioned into halves or zones where such a condition exists. 


O NE of the things that should be considered and changed by the next 
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ing statistics, ete., in the case of the American Railway Express 

Employes to be presented to the Railroad Wage Board just as soon 
as we are notified as to the date we are to be heard. After presenting said 
arguments to the board it will be some time before the board gets around 
to rendering a decision in the case. In the meantime let our membership 
working for the express company be patient and continue at work, and 
under no circumstances do anything that will bring about any disturb- 
ance or stoppage of work, because if you do the International cannot sup- 
port you in such action. We may be successful in getting something 
from the wage board. You may rest assured we are doing the very best 
we can under the circumstances. Your interests are being well taken 
care of, so there is no reason for the drivers becoming discouraged. You 
understand also the wage board has the power to make its decision retro- 
active. 


Е International officials are preparing their arguments ру collect- 


ernment and all other agencies have failed in their work to reduce 

the high cost of living, so it must be done by the individual. The 
easiest way to bring down the high cost of living is to refuse to 
buy anything that you are not absolutely in need of. Refuse 
to buy clothes of any kind—shirts, collars, shoes—until it is extremely 
necessary. Wear your old clothes and shoes to the very end. 
Have them: patched as much as possible. This system has al- 
ready been adopted by millions of people throughout the coun- 
try, and this has caused a drop in prices in many of the middle 
western cities and in New York City. Merchants have enormous amounts 
of goods on their hands which they are unable to sell. Factories are 
pretty well stocked up and retailers are not doing as much business as 
they were. Banks are refusing to loan money for future speculation 
in foodstuffs and clothing. Look into any cobbler’s shop and you will 
see every one of the shoe repairers busy doing work not only for the 
poorer class, but for the wealthy. This is the system that will bring re- 
sults, and everyone should stint himself a little until the prices come 
down. For instance, you should do without potatoes while they are $6 
a bushel, but if you have to have some, use as little as possible. The 
same is true of sugar and other eatables. Conserve as much as possible, 


ж is опе way to reduce the high cost of living. The Gov- 


‘not in the interest of the public, but for your own special interest. There 


are millions of persons doing this today and already we are having sub- 
stantial results. Keep up the good work. You will find that it will bene- 
fit you to do so. The writer understands thoroughly that the working 
people must have food and clothing. The writer also understands that 
the people are stinting themselves somewhat, but this condition can be 
improved upon. Doalittle more. If you go to a picture show six times 
a week, reduce it to five or less. Every little helps, and also remember 
you are doing it for yourself. We have got todo something. Тһе strike 
in industrial occupations has brought results. Striking is bad, under- 
stand, but if it is necessary for us to strike to bring down the high prices, 
we must do so, and the best way to win this strike is to refuse to buy 
except when it is absolutely necessary. In the old days mothers fixed 
and patched shirts and other kinds of clothing and we were no worse off 
then than we are now, апа if it is necessary it can be done again. Last 
week I noticed in the papers that the prices in the stores in New York 
City, especially those handling women’s apparel, were reduced almost 50 
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per cent. on their original price. The large stores in that city can safely 
afford to reduce prices 50 per cent. and then make a substantial profit. 
The clothing industry for both men and women is one of the most profit- 
able branches of business in American life. The average woman’s 
dress that costs $100 is bought from the manufacturer for $25, and the 
manufacturer makes a substantial profit. The same is also true of men’s 
clothing. Especially is this true of shoes. We are being robbed 
by the shoe manufacturers of the country. Therefore, let us make 
up our minds; let us make a promise to ourselves that we are go- 
ing to get along without buying any new shoes or clothes until 











necessary. In this way we will help to bring down the high cost of 


clothing. 





UNION OR NON-UNION SHOP, 
WHICH? 
(Continued from Page 8) 


their working conditions, by talk- 
ing about the so-called “open” 
shop, the glory of independence 
and “the tyranny of the unions,” 
while he himself denies independ- 
ence and proves that tyranny can 
exist, though he attempts to con- 
ceal it with a velvet glove. 





THE PROPOSED IMMIGRATION 
LAW 


One of the most important sub- 
jects that will be submitted to the 
next session of Congress for its 
consideration will be a bill which 
the Bureau of Immigration, De- 
partment of Labor, will urge for 
passage, reversing the policy which 
requires the Government to prove 
the unfitness of the immigrant for 
admission to this country, and plac- 
ing upon the alien the responsibil- 
ity of proving that he would make 
a desirable citizen if admitted. 

The proposed law is based upon 
what the Immigration Bureau has 
learned during the war, and if en- 
acted it is expected to bar many 
undesirables who can come in un- 
der the law as it now stands, þe- 
cause the immigration officials 
have no way of proving their un- 
fitness. 

Further, under the proposed law, 
the danger of the spread of Bol- 





shevism in this country, through 
its being brought here by Euro- 
peans tainted with it, would be 
very much lessened, for a close 
watch would be kept on the immi- 
grant for five years after he 
reaches our shores and is admit- 
ted. Registration would be re- 
quired at the time of entry, and 
once a year for four years there- 
after. At each new registration 
the immigrant’s progress toward 
citizenship would be recorded, and 
the penalty for non-registration 
would be deportation. Fees would 
be charged for each registration, 
with higher fees for the immigrant 
who does not learn to read, write 
and speak English. 

What the immigration to this 
country will be as Europe settles 
down after the war, is every man’s 
guess, but it is likely that as many 
as possible will want to escape war 
burdens over there and that this 
country is just as attractive as ever 
to the down-trodden of every land. 
The tendency is to restrict immi- 
gration, and the passage of the 
present law, with its illiteracy test, 
which went into effect a month be- 
fore our entrance into the war, was 
a move in that direction. But so 
far as can be seen in the provisions 
of the proposed law there is noth- 
ing that would make it hard for de- 
sirable aliens to settle here, and 
much that is necessary to. keep out 
those who should not be allowed in. 
—Bricklayer and Mason. 
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CAUSES FOR UNREST 


The causes for industrial unrest 
were discussed by Vice-President 
Williams of the hydraulic steel cor- 
poration in a speech in this city. 

The attitude of this business 
man was a refreshing contrast to 
the chatter that now passes as 
“statesmanship” and “education” 
in certain quarters. The speaker 
declared that where unrest exists 
there are reasons for this condi- 
tion. 

The reasons, he said, are lack of 
steady employment, with conse- 
quent importance of the job to the 
worker; extremely long hours, 
with resultant fatigue and dissat- 
isfaction; the high cost of living; 
the general belief that profiteering 
is rife; bad living conditions, and 
restlessness due to the failure of 
living conditions to return to nor- 
mal, though the war has ended. 
Couple this, said the speaker, with 
dead-dog tiredness and the result 
is a man who can’t think favorably 
of anything, and thus is uneco- 
nomic. 

The speaker’s views reflex his 
seven monthg’ experience last year 
as an unskilled laborer in steel 
mills, coal mines, railroad yards 
and shipyards.—News Letter. 


DOLLAR WORTH 30 CENTS 


The present purchasing power of 
the American dollar is worth but 
30 cents, said Professor Irving 
Fisher of Yale University in an ad- 
dress before the Southern Sociolog- 
ical Congress. 

The speaker said the gyrations 
of the American dollar was the 
chief cause of the high cost of liv- 
ing and that it strained the credul- 
ity of the people to say that cotton, 





wheat, beef and other commodities 
were high’ because they were 
scarce. 

The great evil of the high cost of 
living, said Professor Fisher, is 
found in the fact that incomes and 
prices do not go up in unison and 
social injustice is created by this 
failure. Fifty per cent. of the la- 
bor discontent in this country, he 
said, can be attributed to the re- 
duced purchasing power of the dol- 
lar.—News Letter. 


McADOO DISCLOSES HUGE 
PROFITS OF COAL 
OPERATORS 


Profits several times in excess 
of the entire capital invested came 
back to many coal operators in 
1917, William G. McAdoo, former 
Secretary of the Treasury, declared 
in a further statement relative to 
the coal controversy. He asserted 
these operators “must now be on 
velvet.” The statement follows: 

“The coal operators assert that I 
gave out confidential information 
when I stated that profits of the 
mine owners in 1917 ranged from 
15 to 2,000 per cent. on capital 
stock before deduction of taxes. 
This was. not confidential informa- 
tion. The Treasury Department 
may publish statistical matter of 
this character any time. In fact, 
information concerning this very 
subject was furnished by me to the 
United States Senate in response 
to a resolution introduced by Sena- 
tor Borah, concerning profiteering, 
and was published July 5, 1918 
(see Senate Document 259—Sixty- 
fifth Congress, second session). 

“In this report the returns of 
several hundred coal companies 
showed profits ranging from 15 to 
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800 per cent. on their invested cap- 
ital in 1917. The range of profits 
was higher on capital stock. In 
short, many operators got back 
their invested capital several times 
out of their profits in 1917, as 
shown by the reports, and must 
now be on velvet.” 


WHEN SENATORS PAY 


Recently a United States senator 
had occasion to buy a pair of shoes. 
The transaction made such a dent 
in his income that he was shocked. 
After recovering sufficiently he in- 
troduced a resolution asking for 
an investigation of the cause of 
sky-high shoe prices. He had 
heard about $20 shoes before, 
doubtless, but it never made much 
of an impression until he had to 
pay the bill himself. Senators are 
now publicly applauding the over- 
all movement. Capper of Kansas 
says that “it begins to look bad for 
the profiteers. It is a sign of pub- 
lic health when the people take into 
their own hands in this simple but 
effective way the matter of forcing 
down the cost of clothing.” Per- 
haps Senator Capper has recently 
been obliged to buy a spring suit. 

Salvation from high costs seems 
to loom immediately ahead. Some 
day a United States senator is go- 
ing to buy a pound of sugar, a peck 
of potatoes, a pound of apples, a 
can of peaches or a ton of coal. 
Then will the fur fly! While some- 
body else does the shopping it is 
evident that something is wrong, 
but it never becomes apparent just 
how terrifically wrong it is until 
the experience is made personal 
and first-hand. 


The Senate would confer a great 
public benefit by appointing a rep- 
resentative, large апа sufficiently 
ill-tempered body of its members to 
act as a shopping committee. Their 
immediate duty would be to visit 
Washington stores, which are un- 
derstood to һе excellent fields of 


study, and pick out various articles 
of daily consumption, paying for 
them then and there and out of 
their own purses. In that way the 


Senate might be convinced that liv- 
ing costs really are shockingly 
high and that perhaps something 
ought to be done about it.—Indian- 
apolis News. 





BIG LABOR TURNOVER 


“While the Government is urg- 
ing private industry to correct the 
evils of a costly labor turn-over, it 
should sweep its own doorstep,” 
said Thomas F. Flaherty, secre- 
tary-treasurer National Federation 
of Postoffice Clerks. 


“There are approximately 5,000 
employes in the New York postof- 
fice,” said this trade unionist. “Іп 
the past year 10,000 employes have 
been assigned positions in this of- 
fice, and 10,000 have quit because 
of intolerable conditions. This is 
a labor turn-over of 200 per cent., 
and the cost of ‘breaking in’ these 
new employes would test the bank- 
roll of a Rockefeller or the steel 
trust. But the postoffice officials 
assure the public that this depart- 
ment is a money-maker. This is 
true. The department has made 
money, but every individual is pay- 
ing for this economy. Skilled em- 
ployes are quitting the service; 
those who remain must accept a 
lower living standard; the public is 
patronizing the telegraph compa- 
nies and resorting to the special 
delivery system, and postoffice offi- 
cials calmly gaze on this demorali- 
zation like Nero of old, who fiddled 
while Rome burned. 


“The demoralization of the New 
York postoffice is shown by adver- 
tisements for workers, who will be 
paid 60 cents an hour without hav- 
ing to pass the civil service exam- 
ination. Trained employes, who 
have worked for years in this post- 
office are being paid 41 cents an 
hour.” —News Letter. 








Our organization is gaining in membership and in money each 
month. During the month of April we received per capita tax on over 
120,000 members. 


At our Board meeting recently held in Indianapolis, we had a visit 
from President Neer of the Chicago Joint Council and President Nie- 
meier of the Cincinnati Joint Council, and several other officers of our 
organization scattered throughout the middle west. Reports from their 
districts were encouraging and healthy. Our organization is gaining in 
strength and prominence and winning the confidence of the trade union- 
ists and employers with whom we are doing business in the several dis- 
tricts. 


The American labor movement, to the average individual watching 
the progress of the workers at this particular time, may seem unsettled, 
but do not be alarmed, it will adjust itself in time and come out on top 
with more unity and solidarity than before. The masses of the workers 
will find a way. Intelligent men in the trade union movement are aim- 
ing to build up, not tear down the structure of trade unionism that has 
been the salvation of the toilers of our country. 
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Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons .. . . ` $ .25 apiece 
. Cuff Buttons ... 75 a pair 
Watch Charms . . 150 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 
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He who is continually finding fault with the work of the union 
usually does very little to help either the officers or the organization. 


Тһе worst disease with which a man can be afflicted is that of being 
a continual knocker or grouch. No matter how well he performs his 
work, it is usually unsatisfactory. His destructive tongue does a great 
deal of damage, and eventually he becomes despised even by his best 
friends. It gives one a sickening feeling to meet on a pleasant day men 
who are continually finding fault with everything. 


If you want to have friends in life try as much as possible to be 
pleasant and cheerful. This does not mean that you should only be pleas- 
ant during the day at your work, but also in the evening when you return 
home. Those who are closest to you deserve more consideration than 
the hail-fellows-well-met that you meet during the day. It is necessary 
to be cheerful and pleasant if we desire to have friends. Do not look on 
the gloomy side of things. Look on the bright side, even if it takes a 
strong effort to do so. In this way all persons will respect and admire 
you, and will be glad to come in contact with you. | 
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JAPANESE INVASION OF 
CALIFORNIA 


\;, confronts us is the 

М Japanese question. 

by The presence of the 

in our 

Й country is a menace 
to the nation. 

The Japanese are a most prolific 
race, and for years they have been 
seeking an outlet for their excess 
population, and in turn have taken 
Formosa and Korea, neighboring 
states. In 1894 they defeated China 
in war and took a part of Man- 
churia. In 1904 they vanquished 
Russia and took Port Arthur. 

They have swarmed our western 
ocean and have invaded the Ha- 
waiian Islands and the Pacific Coast 
of the United States. It is estima- 
ted that there are 250,000 Japanese 
in the United States and in the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii and their number 
is constantly increasing. In the 
Territory of Hawaii, which our 
strategists aptly refer to as “the 
key of the Pacific,” there are 112,- 
000 of these aliens. Speaking ata 
church convention recently held at 
Honolulu, the Rev. Demetero Oku- 
mura, a prominent Japanese 
clergyman, declared that within 
fourteen years Hawaiian-born Jap- 
anese will hold the political control 
of the Territory 

The great naval base of our Ра- 
cific Fleet is menaced by an army 
of 112,000 Japanese reservists with 
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but 12,000 Americans to oppose 
them! 

In California alone there are 
100,000 Japanese, and this number 
is being constantly augmented by 
evasion of the law, by surreptitious 
entry and by a phenomenal birth 
rate. The best and most productive 
lands of the State are falling into 
their rapacious hands and the 
white men are being driven from 
the soil. Not content with their 
agricultural usurpation they are in- 
vading all of our industries. They 
work unceasingly and live with a 
frugality which is characteristic of 
their race. If he would compete 
with these Asiatic hordes, the 
white farmer or artisan must aban- 
don the standards of living which 
he now maintains and revert to a 
condition more intolerable than 
serfdom. 


The growing encroachment of 
Japanese upon the fields of indus- 
try is exemplified by the fact that 
Japanese have repeatedly been em- 
ployed in the repair shops of our 
transcontinental railroads, and in 
some places they have been em- 
ployed in preference to returned 
soldiers and sailors. 


Having overrun our agricultural 
lands, these insatiable alien people 
are forcing their way into our fac- 
tories and our shops. We should 
not underestimate the danger 
which confronts us. The skill or 
imitative faculty of these invaders, 
coupled with their mode of living, 
makes them formidable competi- 
tors. If our citizens would pre- 
serve the position which they have 
attained by years of ceaseless en- 
deavor, they must rise in all their 
might against this menace. 


Be it understood that our antag- 
onism to the Japanese is not actu- 
ated by racial prejudice, but 
springs from a full and complete 
realization that the Caucasian can- 
not permit hybridism and the pol- 
lution of his blood. These people, 
even when born on our soil, are es- 
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sentially апа uncompromisingly 
alien. They are incapable of as- 
similation and give allegiance to 
the land of their fathers. They 
take no part in our social life and 
refuse to submit to our customs. 
They flout our traditions and scoff 
at our institutions. 

Unable to cope with us on terms 
of equality, they strive to overcome 
that disadvantage by persisting in 
their own low standards of living. 

For years California has been at- 
tempting to stem the tide of coolie 
immigration.—Extract from report 
of P. H. McCarthy, President Build- 
ing Trades, California. 


PUBLIC’S-RIGHTS CLAIM NO 
DEFENSE FOR SOCIAL 
WRONG 


Washington, June 12.—“The pub- 
lic has no rights which are superior 
to the toiler’s right to defend him- 
self against oppression,” declared 
President Gompers in answering a 
question submitted to him by Gov- 
ernor Allen of Kansas in their re- 
cent joint debate on the “can’t- 
strike” law of that state. At that 
time the governor asked: 

“When a dispute between capital 
and labor brings on a strike affect- 
ing the production or distribution 
of the necessaries of life, thus 
threatening the public peace and 
impairing the public health, has the 
public any rights in such a contro- 
versy, or is it a private war be- 
tween capital and labor? 

“If you answer the question in 
the affirmative, Mr. Gompers, how 
would you protect the rights of the 
public? 

“And, in addition, I wish him to 
define for us, if he will, who had 
the divine right to forbid the 
switchmen to strike in their ‘out- 
law’ strike; who controls this di- 
vine right to quit work?” 

When Governor Allen submitted 
this query, President Gompers re- 
fused to answer and thus develop 
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a line of argument foreign to the 
subject then at issue. The trade 
unionist said he would answer the 
question in his own time and in his 
own way. Іп his answer now made 
public, President Gompers said, in 
part: 

“In the first place the language 
of the question is improper, as I 
stated on the platform in Carnegie 
hall. To describe a strike as a ‘pri- 
vate war between capital and labor’ 
is to come perilously near the lan- 
guage of either thoughtlessness or 
ridicule to a struggle of human 
kind toward the attainment of an 
ideal. 

“Employment, as employers 
would have it, is something offered 
by them to workers. Employment, 
to employers, has been a means to 
anend. It has been an impersonal 
thing, like buying steel, and the 
aim has been to secure the best pos- 
sible terms. 

“Employment to workers has 
been and is, vitally different. Em- 
ployment, to workers, is the means 
of sustaining life. Workers have 
labor power to contribute to socie- 
ty. The reward which they secure 
for their labor power fixes the 
manner in which they may live. By 
the day’s pay is measured the mea- 
gerness of or the fulness of life for 
them. The wage is translated im- 
mediately into pounds of meat, 
suits of clothes, rental of homes, 
snatches of rest and pleasure and 
glimpses into books of learning. 


“Employment to the employer is 
the basis of profits. Employment 
to the worker is life. These view- 
points conflict from opposite angles. 
They will conflict so long as indus- 
try is conducted for profit alone. 
This conflict will not be ended by 
statute law. It can neither be ar- 
gued out of existence nor legislated 
out of existence. 

“The strike is the only effective 
weapon by which the workers may 
compel consideration of just de- 
mands. It is a weapon the use of 


which entails serious consequence, 
but the question of life, which is 
the question at issue, is a serious 
question. It is much more serious 
to strikers than it is to Governor 
Allen or members of employers’ as- 
sociations. 

“Workmen grow less oppressed 
and more free as they increase 
their organized power. When few 
workmen were organized their 
grievances were but lightly consid- 
ered. 

“The public has no rights which 
are superior to the toiler’s right to 
live and to his right to defend him- 
self against oppression. 

“The great concern of most 
newspapers and public officials who 
propound ready-made remedies is 
that labor should labor. Stripped 
of its adornment, that is the es- 
sence of the outcry against strikes. 
Workers must work. And while 
workers work the newspapers and 
oratorical public officials will be si- 
lent about them. This is not pre- 
diction; this is record. 

“There is no escaping some in- 
conveniences during strikes, parti- 
cularly for those who engage in 
striking. The strike has won its 
right to a post of honor among the 
institutions of free civilization and 
the temporary inconvenience it has 
caused is but a small price to pay 
for the permanent benefits it has 
brought. 

“Every strike against deteriora- 
tion is a check upon avaricious em- 
ployers pressing the unorganized 
still further down. Every strike 
for the improvement in the condi- 
tion and standards of those en- 
gaged in industry has its reflex and 
influence for the uplift of all. 

“Instinetively the workers put 
life before property, social welfare 
before material gain for the em- 
ployer. It is the duty of the public 
to throw the weight of its influence 
on the side of the protagonists of 
progress and justice—the workers. 

“Trade agreements reached 
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through collective bargaining offer 
the only safeguard that will work. 
The public’s rights are not safe- 
guarded by laws that aim to pre- 
vent strikes. 

“The very newspapers that seem 
most interested in behalf of the 
public are published day by day, 
year by year, by virtue of the trade 
agreement reached through collec- 
tive bargaining. Their labor turn- 
over probably ranks close to the 
lowest in American industry. 


“Industrial peace is desirable. In- 
dustrial greed is what prevents it. 
The workers will struggle and or- 
ganize and strike when necessary 
to prevent industrial injustice. The 
strike—the withdrawal of their 
service—is the one final effective 
weapon that they possess. The 
state can offer no substitute, the 
public can hope for no state-made 
substitute, for the struggle is in 
industry, not in politics.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT LOSSES FAR 
IN LEAD OF STRIKE LOSSES 


Losses through strikes “are rel- 
atively unimportant, as compared 
with the losses from unemploy- 
ment of the regular, orthodox, un- 
dramatic type that doesn’t get any 
newspaper advertising,” said Dr. 
Royal Meeker, commissioner 
United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, in a recent speech that is 
published in the current issue of 
the Monthly Labor Review, issued 
by the bureau. 


“The cost of strikes is commonly 
displayed as losses of wages to the 
strikers, loss of profits to the em- 
ployers and loss of interest on capi- 
tal invested. These estimates are 
necessarily crude and often mis- 
leading. It sometimes happens in 
a big strike that the curtailment of 
production results in such a sharp 
advance in the price of the product 
that the employer makes not a loss, 
but a net gain. In such a case idle 
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capital earns more for the owners 
than busy capital. 

“It would be more accurate to 
calculate the material losses of a 
strike in terms of product unpro- 
duced and then allocate the losses 
between the several parties at in- 
terest, taking account of changes 
in prices and wage rates in the in- 
dustry. 

“Strikes and lockouts have con- 
tributed their thousands to the 
ranks of the out-of-work workers, 
but irregularities and failure in 
supplies of raw materials, trans- 
portation. and demand for commod- 
ities produced and lack of proper 
organization in industry, have con- 
tributed their millions. 

“No statistical statement is pos- 
sible, for no accurate information 
exists as to the time lost by reason 
of strikes, to say nothing of our al- 
most 100 per cent. of ignorance of 
the time lost due to other causes. 
We do know, in a general way, that 
unemployment has existed during 
prosperous conditions of industry 
to an appalling degree. 

“For years the states of Massa- 
chusetts and New York published 
figures showing percentage of un- 
employment among trade union 
members in those states. In Mas- 
sachusetts the unemployment per- 
centage among unionists rises to 
17.9 per cent. in 1914, while the 
minimum at any time since 1908 
was 3 per cent. in 1918. The un- 
employment percentage is even 
greater in New York State. The 
percentage of unemployment 
among non-union workers is always 
higher than among union members. 
This was especially true of the 
United States before the war, when 
it was the deliberate policy of the 
largest employers of labor, espe- 
cially unskilled or semi-skilled la- 
bor, to keep on tap as it were a 
large reserve force of labor upon 
which to draw in case of strike ог 
any emergency requiring addition- 
al men. 
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“No definite statistical informa- 
tion exists, but from a study of 
such strikes as have come to my 
attention I am convinced that 
strikes today, as always, are insig- 
nificant in causing stoppage of 
work in comparison with unem- 
ployment due to dearth of raw ma- 
terials, lack of orders for output, 
insufficient transportation, lack of 
a properly balanced organization, 
lack of an intelligent employment 
policy for handling men, failure to 
gain and keep the good will of em- 
ployes, failure to make use of the 
tremendous latent creative force 
lying dormant in the workers. 

“The cost of this most costly and 
destructive of all industrial haz- 
ards, unemployment, is appalling. 
Its money cost, reckoned in terms 
of product unproduced, services un- 
rendered and capital goods lost or 
deteriorated in value, I estimate, 
or guess, would amount to more 
than half of the value of the yearly 
product of all our industries. This 
means that we are operating our 
industries on a 66 2-3 per cent. effi- 
ciency basis and are losing, by not 
producing, something like $35,000,- 
000,000 а year, just because we 
have not yet recognized that ig- 
norance, however blissful, 18 
mighty expensive.” 

Commissioner Meeker’s state- 
ment on strikes and their losses, as 
compared with the greater losses 
through unemployment, is similar 
to a recent statement by Dr. Hugh 
S. Cumming, surgeon - general 
United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, who showed that strike losses 
were trifling as compared with the 
staggering losses to this country 
through preventable diseases. 

The medical man stated that the 
average mortality from typhoid 
fever is 13,000 a year and that one 
death corresponds to from 400 to 
500 sick days. In 1918 there were 
150,000 deaths from tuberculosis, 
with each death representing 500 
sick days. There аге 7,000,000 


cases of malaria fever annually, 
with a loss of several days in each 
case. In 1918 there were 290,000 
deaths from pneumonia, with each 
death representing 125 sick days.— 
News Letter. 


PROMOTING PLANT EF- 
FICIENCY 

The eight-hour day is not only 
more efficient than the ten-hour 
day in industrial plants, but is 
more economical. 

This is the conclusion reached 
by experts of the United States 
Public Health Service after a care- 
ful, detailed study of conditions 
and production in standard fac- 
tories of both classes, which has 
been under way since 1917. 

The plants surveyed were select- 
ed after a great deal of care. Each 
is a modern factory, employing 
such a large number of workers as 
to make any conclusions reached 
apply to industry in general. The 
other consideration was that the 
machinery, manufactured products 
and processes in the ten-hour plant 
should be sufficiently similar to the 
eight-hour plant to make a fair 
comparison. 

The advantages are all in favor 
of eight-hour days, or shifts, as 
compared with the ten-hour day, 
and relate to maintenance of out- 
put, to lost time and to industrial 
accidents. 

Here are the main conclusions 
summarized: 

Maintenance of Output — The 
outstanding feature of the eight- 
hour day is steady maintenance of 
output. The outstanding feature 
of the ten-hour system is the de- 
cline of output. 

Lost Time—Under the eight- 
hour system work with almost full 
power begins and ends approxi- 
mately on schedule, and lost time 
is reduced to a minimum. Under 
the ten-hour system work ceases 
regularly before the end of the 
spell and lost time is frequent. 














Stereotyped Output—Under the 
ten-hour system the laborers seem 
to artificially restrict their efforts 
and to keep pace with the less effi- 
cient workers. Under the eight- 
hour day the output varies more 
nearly according to the individual 
capacity of the laborer. That is, 
each is more likely to do his utmost 
rather than an “average day’s 
work,” regulated by a low stand- 
ard. 


Industrial Accidents — This 
phase of the study is of particular 
interest. Ordinarily accidents 
may be expected to vary directly 
with speed of production, owing to 
increased exposure to risk. But 
when fatigue is taken into consid- 
eration there is a marked modifica- 
tion of this rule. When there is a 
reduction of output due to fatigue 
there is a rise in the number of ac- 
cidents; that is, in the last hours 
of the ten or twelve-hour day, in 
spite of employes slowing up in 
work, more accidents occur. If for 
any reason production is speeded 
up in the last hours, when the la- 
borers are fatigued, the rise in the 
number of acéidents rises so rap- 
idly as to leave no room to doubt 
‘that the higher accident risk ac- 
companies the decline in working 
capacity of the employe. 

These conclusions are based on 
so careful a study by officers of the 
United States Public Health Serv- 
ice and on so large a number of em- 
ployes that they may undoubtedly 
be applied by industrial engineers 
generally. 

The full report is contained in 
Public Health Bulletin No. 106, 
which is the first of a series to be 
published by the United States 
Public Health Service on the prob- 
lems of industrial working ca- 
pacity. In the two hundred pages 
making up the present report is 
presented a wealth of information 
which no industrial engineer can 
afford to neglect. Certainly if 
American industry is to maintain 
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its present leadership it will only 
be as the result of the application 
of sound physiological principles. 





A LUSTY INFANT INDUSTRY 


In these days, when everybody 
owns an automobile or wants one, 
it is interesting to consider the de- 
velopment of the industry in the 
last twenty years. Statistics ordi- 
narily are the last word in uninter- 
esting reading, but those compiled 
by the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce are the exception 
in view of the popular character of 
the automotive industry. The fig- 
ures indicate the yearly production 
since 1899 of both commercial and 
passenger cars, the number regis- 
tered in the various states, per cap- 
ita distribution, capital invested 
and other figures to show the au- 
tomobile’s rapid strides. 

In 1919 the number of motor ve- 
hicles produced in the United 
States was 1,974,016, of which 


1,657,652 were passenger cars. The, 


total output represented a gain of 
71 per cent. over 1918. The aggre- 
gate wholesale value of the last 
year’s output was $1,885,112,564. 
If to this figure is added the value 
of extra parts, accessories and tire 
replacements for the year the 
grand total amounts to $3,166,834,- 
594. The total number of passen- 
ger cars in the United States in 
1919 was 6,808,848 and the number 
of motor trucks 750,000, the total 
of 7,558,848 representing a gain of 
23 per cent. over 1918. 

The capital invested in the motor 
vehicle industry in 1919 is placed 
at $1,802,302,862, more than four 
times the amount in 1914, which 
was only $407,730,000. These fig- 
ures include the money devoted to 
the manufacture of accessories. 
Employes engaged at motor car and 
truck plants number about 300,000 
with an annual pay roll of $374,- 
933,856. The prosperity which has 
visited farmers throughout the 
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country is indicated by the fact 
that of the total number of cars 
registered in the United States 
about one-third are owned by 
farmers and 60 per cent. of the 
new cars sold last year went to the 
rural population. 

Back in 1899 there were 3,700 
passenger cars produced and no 
trucks. Five years later passenger 
car production had increased to 
21,281 and 411 trucks were turned 
out. In 1909 there were 127,781 
cars and more than 3,000 trucks. 
In 1914 the passenger car output 
exceeded 500,000. Then came the 
great boom which sent the total of 
passenger cars in 1916 up to 1,493,- 
617 and the trucks up to 90,000. 
The truck output continued to 
climb steadily, reaching 128,157 in 
1917, 227,250 in 1918 and 316,364 
in 1919. Much of this increase was 
due to the war.—Indianapolis 
News. 


LOYAL LEADERSHIP 


There are leaders who take their 
followers to nobler living; there are 
leaders who destroy their follow- 
ers. Simply being a leader is not 
enough. 

The leaders who will live through 
the ages are those who do not ask 
allegiance to them as men, but to 
the cause which they represent, 
and which is of more importance 
than any man could ever be. Men 
who can inspire others with ideals 
of nobility are the ones who are 
worth while. 

Moses did not ask that the chil- 
dren of Israel bow to him—he 
showed them the Ruler of the Uni- 
verse. 

Washington did not ask personal 
allegiance—he showed them the 
way to personal liberty. 

Lincoln did’ not demand the na- 
tion to worship at his feet—he 
helped them in procuring freedom 
for an oppressed people. 

The men who are leaders today 
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are not asking worship for them- 
selves—they are advocating a free- 
dom which will live through the 
centuries. These men are loyal 
leaders. 

The kaiser was a leader and a 
powerful leader, but he led his fol- 
lowers to destruction, Had his 
ability been impersonal; had he un- 
selfishly tried to gain for his nation 
the advancement which he wrong- 
fully tried to wrest for them, he 
would have been a blessing to his 
nation. 

And so it is in all paths. The 
man who seeks his gain at the ruin- 
ation of others, will find his influ- 
ential position of short duration. 

Men love a square deal and de- 
spise the one who harms another 
who may be weaker because of lack 
of experience, because of youth, or 
because of a retiring personality or 
inborn inability to accomplish a 
great task in the world. 

Every man deserves to go аз 
high in the world as possible. А 
true leader will develop those under 
him. He will not need to fear their 
superseding him. Let him advance 
with them, or if he is unable to, he 
should feel happiness that he was 
able to help in molding a powerful 
personality. 

Among the most despicable men 
on earth are those who endeavor to 
kill the ambition of a young man. 
It is hard for youth to struggle to 
a place of power. Не needs еп- 
couragement; criticism harshly 
given may deter him from aggres- 
sive effort, disparaging his at- 
tempts at a task a little too hard 
for him will humiliate him and dis- 
courage him in future attempts. 
Praise will give him courage to try 
again ; he knows if it is undeserved, 
but the knowledge that some one 
is interested will help a great deal 
and because of the knowledge that 
others have faith in him, he will 
succeed. 


Leaders are made to construct, 
not to tear down.—Exchange. 




















THE PACKERS AND LABOR 
COSTS 


“In this present period of high 
prices and profiteering, one-sixth 
of the income of the average con- 
sumer goes for products controlled 
either directly or indirectly by the 
big packing interests.” 

This statement is made by W. 
Jett Lauck, consulting economist 
for the railroad labor organiza- 
tions, in a survey of profiteering in 
the packing industry submitted to 
the United States Railroad Labor 
Board and made public here re- 
cently. 

“The average American fam- 
ily,” said Mr. Lauck, “has been 
contributing during and since the 
war period from $300 to $500 a 
year to swell the gross returns of 
the Big Five meat packers, name- 
ly, the Swift, Armour, Morris, Wil- 
son and Cudahy companies. 

“While wages paid by these con- 
cerns increased 75 per cent. and the 
value of products only 100 per 
cent., the profits increased from 
300 to 400 per cent., not only in 
dollars, but also in rates of return 
on investment, during and since 
the war. ; 

“The precise amount which the 
rapacity of these big interests is 
costing the American public is not 
ascertainable, but they now have 
under their control meat products, 
poultry, fish, eggs, milk, butter, 
cheese, canned vegetables, canned 
fruits, canned fish, cottonseed oil, 
soap, leather, sugar and other nec- 
essaries of daily life, while their 
grip is fastening upon cereals, veg- 
etables and groceries. Moreover, 
the Big Five stand in real financial 
relationship with 700 odd corpora- 
tions, whose extortionate profiteer- 
ing has contributed largely to the 
present financial distress among 
the working people of the nation.” 

Mr. Lauck absolved labor in the 
packing industry from responsibil- 
ity in any material degree for the 
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increase in the price of meat 
products. He said: 

“Еуеп an increase of 1,000 per 
cent. in wages would not have ac- 
counted for the increase in the 
price of meat to the consumer. The 
increase in the packers’ price of 
beef between 1914 and 1918 
amounted to over eight times the 
entire cost of labor in 1918, includ- 
ing both packing-house and branch 
house labor.” 

Citing figures based on Mr. 
Swift’s testimony before the Sen- 
ate Investigating Committee, Mr. 
Lauck showed conclusively that la- 
bor received only 5 per cent. of the 
total cost of meat, or 69 cents out 
of $17.17, which the packers re- 
ceived for 100 pounds of beef in the 
principal cities of the country in 
1918. The labor cost, he said, is 
only one-twenty-fifth of the price 
received by the packers, or less 
than the companies are showing as 
profit per pound of meat. 





ONE REASON WHY WE 
SHOULD VOTE FOR 
FRIENDS OF LABOR 


In the Congress of the United 
States, theoretically a representa- 
tive assembly, there are two hun- 
dred and sixty lawyers. The bank- 
ers are generously represented, and 
so are the packers and the food 
gamblers. The steel trust, the 
sugar trust, the lumber trust, the 
mine owners, are more than ade- 
quately represented. 

For two years the people have 
been vainly demanding remedial 
legislation and protection against 
shameless extortion, but to date 
not one really constructive act has 
been approved by the national leg- 
islature. Many bills have been in- 
troduced in the interest of the vari- 
ous large combinations of capital, 
and it is never difficult for the 
powerful financial group to secure 
a respectful hearing. 

Capital gets consideration һе- 
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cause it has sent its representatives 
to the law-making body. The peo- 
ple do not get a hearing because 
they have not more than a score of 
representatives who are consistent- 
ly loyal to their interests. 
Recognition of the utter hope- 
lessness of getting the Government 
back to the foundation established 
by the fathers has inspired a wide- 
spread and growing demand for a 
more representative Congress, and 
the dominating thought of the day 
is that if we are to be a real de- 
mocracy the workers and the farm- 
ers must control the Government. 
Those who produce the wealth 
that enables the lawyers, the bank- 
ers, the trust barons and the mine 
operators to go to Congress are in- 
adequately represented. And here 
is to be found the serious defect in 
our system and the real cause of 
the multiplying ills that afflict the 
nation.—Chronicle. 





LABOR AND INCREASED 
PRODUCTION 


There is a general clamor now by 
employers and the newspapers rep- 
resenting them for a greater pro- 
duction of goods, and a demand 
that labor give up its desire for a 
shorter working day so that the 
output of mine and mill and factory 
may be increased. High prices, it 
is said, are due to decreased pro- 
duction; lower prices can come only 
as a greater quantity of the goods 
that the world so much needs are 
produced. 

There is some truth in this. The 
shortage of supply is in large part 
responsible for the skyrocketing of 
prices, but if labor is to be inter- 
ested in increasing production, it 
must be shown that labor will bene- 
fit by it. And as yet no one has at- 
tempted to prove that such a result 
will follow. 

As a matter of fact, under our 
present economic system labor will 
probably not be benefited in the 


least. The lowering or raising of 
prices does not, as a usual thing, 
either harm or benefit labor. 

Some people in this country have 
experienced a period of very great 
prosperity during the past few 
years. Many enormous fortunes 
have been made, but this prosper- 
ity has not extended to the wage- 
earner. The bulletins of the De- 
partment of Labor show that 
wages have not increased as rapidly 
as prices, and recently the New 
York Times conducted an investi- 
gation from which it appeared that 
since 1914 prices had gone up 71 
per cent. and wages approximately 
the same amount. 

As labor has not benefited by the 
increased prices which came from 
the demands created by the war, so 
nothing of good will come to it 
from increased production and the 
consequent fall of prices. The 
probabilities are that wages will be 
the first to go down, and if not the 
first, then their fall will follow 
quickly the lowering of prices. 

Thus the question of increased 
production cannot interest the 
wage-earners, not at least under 
our present economic system. 

But the world needs the goods 
that labor produces, and that need 
is very great. If a method of dis- 
tribution could be found by which 
labor would get its share, undoubt- 
edly labor would do its part toward 
their production. It is the busi- 
ness of all of us, then, to try to find 
a method by which justice can be 
done in the distribution of the 
goods produced by labor. 

Probably the way was pointed 
out by Henry George, whose prin- 
ciple of the land value tax has 
found its way into every labor plat- 
form. Production is the result of 
the application of labor and capital 
to the land. Human beings fur- 
nish the labor and the capital, na- 
ture gave the land as a free gift. 
But men have monopolized it and 
charge for the use of it, taking a 
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share of the product that should go 
to labor. Every ton of ore, every 
bushel of grain, every building lot 
must pay tribute to the landlord, 
who does not assist in production, 
but only stands in the way by hold- 
ing land out of use. Take from 
the landlord the share that goes to 
him, and there would be no trouble 
about the division between labor 
and capital. Then labor would re- 
ceive its share of the product and 
would have the incentive to pro- 
duce.—Life and Labor. 





TRAINING YOUR CONSCIENCE 


“If it were possible to amputate 
one’s conscience the surgeons 
would have to work overtime.”— 
Exchange. 

As it is, people are deafening 
their consciences with well-sound- 
ing phrases—and the surgeons are 
working overtime. Thousands of 
accidents and catastrophes in 
which streams of human blood are 
shed would be avoided if men’s con- 
sciences were in working order. 

But we have come so far in this, 
our world, with its wonderful civil- 
ization and still more wonderful 
humanity, that most people cannot 
afford to have a conscience in per- 
fect working order. It could not 
be brought into harmony with the 
needs and demands of practical 
life. And since we cannot escape the 
needs of life, we sacrifice our con- 
science, or put it upon the shelf, 
until the time when we have nearly 
reached the aim of our worldly am- 
bition and can afford to heed the 
voice of conscience. Then we take 
it down from that shelf and brush 
it up and again get familiar with 
it, and talk morality and righteous- 
ness and the straight path. 

But there is another way out of 
the trouble, provided your con- 
science does trouble you. It was a 
minister of the gospel who told us 
that it is our duty to educate our 
conscience and train it for the busi- 





ness of life. That’s the thing for 
busy people to do, for practical 
people, who are of the opinion that 
they are here for the purpose of 
making money. 

Every human faculty has to be 
educated, every trait of the human 
character has to be trained, why 
not conscience also? And who is 
going to educate it? Practical life! 
And who is going to train it? Hu- 
man reason, common sense under 
the wise direction of business. 

So what is the use of worrying 
along with a bad conscience when 
you have it within your power to 
make it good by education? What 
is the use of seeing your best 
schemes spoiled by an irritable con- 
science if you can harden it by sys- 
tematic training? 

Conscience makes cowards of us 
all, Shakespeare said. We need no 
longer suffer such humiliation 
since we have discovered that we 
сап educate and train, that is to 
say, tame our conscience to make it 
the willing and efficient tool of hu- 
man exploitation, money-making 
and profiteering. 





TRUE GREATNESS 


A man’s greatness lies not in 
wealth and station, as the vulgar 
believe, nor yet in his intellectual 
capacity, which is often associated 
with the meanest moral character, 
the most abject servility to those 
in high places, and arrogance to 
the poor and lowly; but a man’s 
true greatness lies in the con- 
sciousness of an honest purpose in 
life, founded on a just estimate of 
himself and everything else, on 
frequent self-examination, and a 
steady obedience to the rule which 
he knows to be right, without 
troubling himself about what oth- 
ers may think or say, or whether 
they do or do not do that which he 
thinks and says and does.—George 
Long, “Thoughts of the Emperor 
M. Aurelius Antoninus.” 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


қ HEREVER you are and no matter in whose company you аге, 
ү у you should never ре ashamed to say you аге а union man. Ве а 
union man in principle and action as well as іп name. There was 
a time when men sacrificed nearly everything they had in order to main- 
tain their union. You do not have to do that today. It is an honor 
and a credit to ре a union man. We аге sometimes placed in the company 
of those who are opposed to the union and under such circumstances we 
must assert ourselves as union men. This does not mean that you must 
make it unpleasant for those who do not believe in unions. You must not 
continually embarrass those who know nothing about a union, but you 
should in a gentlemanly manner explain the benefits you have obtained 
through your membership in a union; the things that your union is 
striving to accomplish so that the world may be brighter and better for 
all of us. We should also endeavor to impress upon the mind of every 
driver, chauffeur, garage employe and stablemen, as well as those who 
help on our wagons and machines, the necessity of belonging to our 
organization. There are thousands of men today who are hauling build- 
ing material and merchandise in our cities and towns that are not mem- 
bers of our union. Work therefore that we may spread this gospel of 
the team drivers international union amongst those who are unorganized. 
Remember it will strengthen our organization to get those who are on 
the outside within our ranks. Remember you are doing a service to the 
unorganized individual when by your kind words you get him into the 
union. It is a matter of explanation, but if you find that the individual 
pays no attention to your kind remarks, then treat him as one who is 
against you, because he refuses to help himself or help you. There is no 
greater enemy to the trade union movement than the man who is work- 
ing at your craft, but who refuses to become a member of the union. 
He is holding you down and making a slave of himself. Therefore, 
always speak the word of trade unionism to the end that we may still 
further strengthen the ranks of organized labor and especially our own 
International organization. 





UR local unions should prepare to pay a very substantial increase in 
О per capita tax after the next convention, because I am of the opin- 

ion that the delegates to that convention will have to substan- 
tially increase our revenue if they expect our International to be an 
up-to-date organization. The strike benefit which we now pay is 
only $5 per week. This benefit should be increased. When this 
rate of payment was established, some twenty years ago, con- 
ditions were much different from what they are today. At that 
time a man could do something with $5. Today he can do hardly any- 
thing, especially a man with a family. For this reason the per capita 
tax ought to be increased. We are the lowest per capita tax paying or- 
ganization affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. To estab- 
lish a proper strike benefit, also a mortuary benefit of one or two hundred 
dollars, our per capita tax should not be less than 35 or 40 cents per 
member. The dues paid by the membership should be raised proportion- 
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ately to meet this increased cost to the local union. The average mem- 
bership should pay for the benefits they have received through their 
union, and should be willing to pay at least $1.50 or $2 a month dues. 
Every local union affiliated with our International has secured an increase 
in wages for the membership within the last two years. This increase 
averages about $30 per month, and in some instances more, consequently 
men should be willing to pay at least $1.50 or $2 a month out of this large 
increase which they have received through their union. Money has lost 
its value, and, although the International Union has done all it possibly 
could with the small per capita received, we have always believed that 
when the proper time came our membership would build up our Interna- 
tional so that it would be equal financially to any organization in the 
American labor movement. The time is now here and delegates to the 
convention in October will have to meet this situation. Understand, it 
is your business to see that you are protected, and the International Pres- 
ident has no other object except to call to your attention the necessity of 
building up an organization that will protect you and those who are to 
follow you in the days to come. 











HEN the election of delegates to our International convention 

takes place in your local union be sure that you vote for the men 

who are best fitted to represent you at this all-important conven- 
tion. When the credentials are received by your local union, all pos- 
sible efforts should be made to see that the election takes place in accord- 
ance with the laws of our organization. There should be no jealousy on 
the part of men seeking election as delegates, if they are defeated. The 
best and ablest men should be chosen. It is best that delegates be sent 
uninstructed, so that they may exercise their own judgment when they 
get on the ground, as conditions, as they present themselves locally, ap- 
pear entirely different from the convention or general standpoint. The 
first convention of our International Union, which I attended, was in 
Niagara Falls in 1908. That was the convention at which the amalga- 
mation of the Teamsters’ National Union of Chicago and the Team 
Drivers’ International Union of America took place. Looking back now, 
I think it was one of the most important events of my life; and although 
I have attended conventions in Europe and about thirteen conventions of 
the American Federation of Labor, besides several conventions of other 
organizations, there has never been an affair in my life, or a convention 
that I attended that to me was as important as that memorable conven- 
tion at Niagara Falls in 1903. There are a few of the old delegates who 
attended that convention left. Many of them have passed to the Great 
Beyond. The few who are left and who will be delegates to the conven- 
tion in Cleveland in October, 1920, should have some kind of a reunion, 
or “get together” meeting for the purpose of exchanging thoughts and 
reciting incidents that happened at that convention. This is merely a 
suggestion for the consideration of those who will be delegates and who 
I expect to meet in Cleveland. 








ET me remind you again that it is your duty during the hot months 
to be kind to the animal you drive. Each year I make an appeal 
to you because of the fact that the noblest, kindest and most useful 

of all animals is the horse. In history he has played an important part, 
and in our lives he has been our friend and to a great extent our com- 
panion. He is kind and suffers in silence. It is your duty to treat him 
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not only with justice, but with pity and appreciation for the services he 
has rendered. The horse suffers most in the extreme hot weather, be- 
cause when the day’s work is over the horse is placed in a stable that is 
extremely warm and gets very little rest during the night, and as a result 
finds it almost impossible to consume or digest his food. Whenever 
possible give him a breathing spell. Do not rush your horse during the 
very hot days. Give him a little water, but not too much, as often as 
possible. If he feeds outside the stable in the middle of the day, find a 
cool spot for him and make him as comfortable as possible. There is no 
question but that in time the horse will be eliminated, but at the present 
time we have as many draft horses engaged in the hauling of merchan- 
dise as we have ever had in the history of our country. When I see а 
driver rushing his horses on a real hot day and I see those horses panting, 
puffing and steaming, I feel that such a driver is a criminal against so- 
ciety, but when I look back I wonder if I was not perhaps guilty of the 
same offense, and feel that the worst criminal is the employer who forces 
the individual to make a trip in such a short time under penalty of sus- 
pension. Of course, the driver who understands how to drive and take 
care of his horse does not need to be afraid of his employer today, as in 
the days past when the organization was struggling for its existence. 
Sometimes men working on a commission basis, who are trying to make 
all the money they can, drive their horses almost to death trying to cover 
a big route. Some check should be placed on such individuals. How- 
ever, this article is written for the purpose of reminding you again that 
it is your duty to be kind and treat with the utmost consideration the 
horse, which, in the judgment of the writer, is the noblest of all animals. 





Again we desire to call attention to the law of our International 
Union, that any man owning several teams cannot be a member of our 
organization. Our organization is a workers’ organization and not an or- 
ganization for employers. In small cities and towns a man owning two 
teams may be allowed to hold membership, provided he is granted that 
right by the General Executive Board after special application has been 
made for permission to allow this condition to exist and after said appli- 
cation has been approved by the General Executive Board. This, how- 
ever, applies only to small districts. 





S THERE anything more despicable than the fellow who is a member 
І of the union, who understands the wages to һе paid the members of 

the union, who knows and understands the working conditions em- 
bodied in the wage scale, but who deliberately enters into an agreement 
with his employers and accepts less than the scale calls far? Is there 
any creature in existence that you can honestly despise more than this 
kind of a man who lies to the officers of his union? There are few of 
this kind today. In the old days we had many of them. Recently a few 
of this kind were found in the Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union of Chicago. 
They were working overtime, but not getting paid for it, and they told 
the officers of the union they were getting paid. After the officers of 
Local No. 753 found out who they were they brought them in, gave them 
a trial, proved them guilty and fined the employers the amount of over- 
time that was due the men. The entire amount was something over 
$3,000. Did the union give this money to the men who had practically 
betrayed the union? No, they voted it to other purposes. The men 
promised to be good in the future, as did also the bosses, who were 
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equally as guilty as the men. Of course, if they do not keep their prom- 
ise and they are found deliberately lying to the organization again, they 
will cease their membership in the union. It is quite a task to get and 
establish conditions with employers and when we get conditions estab- 
lished it is somewhat disgusting to find men who are not willing to see 
to it that they obtain the conditions, men who deliberately betray the 
organization by not getting that to which they are justly entitled. 





a local union must be bonded and a copy of the bond sent to the Inter- 

national Union. It is well to take notice of this section of the Con- 
stitution. It is one of the most serious matters surrounding a local union, 
and local unions not having their secretary bonded, under the Constitu- 
tion, can be deprived of all benefits from the International organization. 
I therefore advise again that fhe membership of our local unions ask for 
information as to whether or not the secretary-treasurer is bonded. No 
honest, straight secretary-treasurer objects to being bonded, as it is a 
protection for him. The cost of the bond should be paid by the local 
union. The trustees of the local should audit the books of the local union 
once every three months and should demand that they see the bond. 
They should also go to the bank and verify the balance on the bank book 
of the local, that is, see that the amount of money on deposit in the bank 
corresponds with the amount on the bank books. 


Г: IS clearly stated in the Constitution that the secretary-treasurer of 


There are a great many individuals who while on the floor as ordinary 
members believe they could accomplish everything should they become 
officers. Some of them in time get to hold office and they soon learn that 
after all it is not quite so easy to bring about important changes by 
merely wishing todo so. The average man who believes that the officers 
of a union should be able to do anything and everything finds out when 
he becomes an officer that he must not only overcome almost unsur- 
mountable obstacles to bring about the best results, but that he cannot 
do as well as the man he has displaced. Like the fellow sitting in the 
bleachers who is continually finding fault with the ball players, when 
given an opportunity to play ball, he is disgusted to find that he is an 
absolute failure. Always remember the stones that are thrown are 
liable to rebound and strike the man who throws them. 


We have been notified that the hearing before the Railroad Wage 
Board on the express employes’ case will not take place before June 21st, 
and perhaps it will be a day or two later. This information has just 
reached the office. 


General Auditor George W. Briggs has been appointed receiver for 
Local Union No. 584 by the General President. There is a disturbed con- 
dition existing amongst the membership within that organization which 
warranted the appointment of areceiver. Brother Briggs is now in New 
York handling the situation. There is no disagreement between the 
membership and the employers. This is one of the largest local unions 
connected with the International. It is feared if the membership keep 
on wrangling amongst themselves that they will destroy the splendid 
work that it has taken years to accomplish. 
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CONCERNING THE STRIKE 


Strikes are bad, Bad for the 
workers, and bad for employers, 
and bad for industry, and bad for 
the community. As a matter of 
fact there is nothing good about a 
strike itself, just as there is noth- 
ing ennobling about war or any 
other kind of strife. But—the di- 
rect results of a strike are often 
beneficial to the worker, the indus- 
try and community, and indirectly 
even to the employer. Many em- 
ployers are fair, but as a rule that 
which the employer concedes is 
that which the insistent demands 
of the workers press home upon 
him. It is when the organized 
workers encounter an unreason- 
able, stubborn employer, or group 
of employers, who will not recog- 
nize the toilers’ right to a living 
wage and reasonable hours of la- 
bor, that a strike takes place. The 
strike hurts just as it hurts to have 
a tooth extracted or filled. But the 
operation is usually successful and 
the inconvenience and pain are 
overshadowed by the ultimate ben- 
efit received. 

Look at any country where 
strikes are few or where there are 
no strikes, and we will find in that 
country a low standard of life as 
compared with any other country 
or any other people. Industrial 
dependence, servility and docility 
exist in countries where there are 
no strikes. If the absence of 
strikes meant industrial and com- 
mercial prosperity; if the absence 
of strikes meant the independence 
of a country, its wealth, its prog- 
ress, then China should stand at 
the head of civilization. The work- 
er hates and dreads the strike. But 
he hates and despises industrial 
slavery more, and is sometimes pre- 


pared to suffer the pangs of the 
former to escape the humiliation, 
degradation and hopelessness of 
the latter.—Edmonton Free Press. 





WORLD CLAD IN SHODDY; 
VIRGIN WOOL IS STORED 


The world wears shoddy wool, 
while storehouses are bursting 
with virgin wool, according to fig- 
ures compiled by the national 
sheep and wool bureau of America. 
There are more than 1,265,000,000 
pounds of virgin wool in the world’s 
storehouses апа. this year’s clip 
will increase these holdings. 

In spite of the high price of wool 
fabrics, American storehouses con- 
tained 700,000,000 pounds of virgin 
wool last September, ten months 
after the signing of the armistice, 
or 100,000,000 pounds more than 
the country’s annual consumption. 

The sheep and wool bureau is at- 
tempting to secure the passage of 
a “truth-in-fabric” bill, now pend- 
ing in Congress. The bill is de- 
signed to compel manufacturers to 
stamp “wool” cloth with the per- 
centage of shoddy or cotton used 
in its manufacture. Shoddy is 
made from woolen rags. 

“The reason huge stocks of vir- 
gin wool are now lying in store- 
houses unmanufactured,” said Sec- 
retary Greene of the sheep and 
wool bureau, “is that the use of un- 
identified shoddy enables manufac- 
turers to make more money. 

“The purchaser buys his ‘all- 
wool’ clothing without knowing 
that he is getting old rags respun, 
and pays virgin wool prices. 

“Manufacturers should be com- 
pelled to come out in the open and 
tell what their goods are made of. 
Then people who want virgin wool, 
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and are willing to pay for virgin 
wool, can get honest cloth, and 
goods made of shoddy will take its 
rightful place and price and can no 
longer masquerade as virgin wool, 
if the ‘truth-in-fabric’ bill 18 
passed by Congress.”—News Let- 
ter. 


EQUALITY OF WAGES FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN 


It is hoped that the announce- 
ment of the Director-General of 
Railroads, Mr. McAdoo, in his set 
of rules of railroad wages, will 
serve as a tremendous impetus for 
equal pay for equal work, regard- 
less of sex. Mr. McAdoo declared 
for an equal wage for women as for 
men for like service. 

Equality of wages regardless of 
sex has been the fundamental de- 
termination of organized labor 
since 1868, in which year the Inter- 
national Typographical Union first 
declared that 1+ is the value of the 


product which determines the wage 
of the hand that made it, not the 


sex.” This action has been fol- 
lowed and endorsed by all labor 
unions since; all have striven to 
that end for their female members. 
How intelligent people can take 
any other view of this question has 
baffled understanding for years. 
Now that the declaration has 
come from near the highest source 
of our Government, though it came 
during a period of stress and while 
the war was on, the perpetuation 
of what is undertaken as a war 
measure seems desirable. War in 
our case engendered the initiative 
that peace times are both too lazy 
and to skeptical to develop—so long 
as one can get out of it. Sex dis- 
crimination in the matter of wages 
must go, vanishing into the same 
oblivion as its associate moth- 
eaten tradition of the past cen- 
turies, the limitation of woman’s 
worth and sphere. It is obvious 
to anyone that at the present time 


“woman’s sphere is the earth,” апа 
the absolute need of value of her 
services just as unbounded.— 
Bricklayer and Mason. 





10,000 HAVE TIME REDUCED 


A four-day week schedule for the 
mills of the American Woolen Com- 
pany is effective immediately. Un- 
certain conditions throughout the 
country was given as the reason 
for the curtailment of output. The 
company employs 35,000 operatives 
in 50 mills in New England, New 
York and Pennsylvania. 

The Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company has curtailed working 
time in its worsted department to 
a four-day week, affecting 3,500 
employes. Announcement was 
made that merchants were with- 
holding orders because of the high 
price of manufactured goods. 


IN TIME OF UNREST 
(By Harold Speakman) 


The mist lies gray upon the way 
And the night seems cold and 
vast, 
For the shadowy wings of restless 
things 
Have brought unrest to the best of 
things— 
But the dawn will come at last. 


The path is rife. with a restless 
strife 
And the night rolls on ahead, 
But from afar where poppies are, 
Calm as the light of the farthest 
star 
Shines the calm faith of the dead. 


They gave the best within each 
breast, 

Giving as best they might; 
Giving as One gave on a tree, 
Each from his own Gethsemane— 

* ж ж ж ж ж 
Shall we then murmur restlessly 
Till our dawn flames into light? 
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One of the important things necessary to а local union is to hold 
the meetings regularly. An organization should never abolish its meet- 
ings and leave the work of the organization to the executive board. A 
local should hold meetings twice a month, or at the least, once a month. 
We get our education as union men at the meetings of our local. The 
man who does пої take an interest in the meetings of his union never 
makes much of a union man, апа when the time comes for him to know ` 
what is going on, he is in total ignorance of what has taken place. 


All men should practice as much as possible speaking at the meetings 
of their local. Express yourself on conditions that interest you at your 
meetings and you will find that in time you will become a useful member 
of the organization. The best public speakers had to begin at one time. 
The gift of being able to speak in public is due to practice. Of course 
this does not mean that men should talk continually on everything, but it 
does mean that men should express themselves, and continue to do so, 
on matters of interest to the organization. 


The officers of the union are the bulwark of the organization but 
the best officers consult their membership on matters of importance. 
If an officer is right in what he proposes, he will always be supported 
by a majority of his membership. If he is wrong, he is usually afraid 
to bring the matter up before the organization. An officer of a union 
should never become so important that he believes he knows more than 


` the membership, and neither should an individual member try to make 


others believe that he is exceptionally clever by making things unpleasant 
for the officers. The proper thing to do is for both officers and member- 
ship to work in harmony, consulting and conferring with one another, 
and in this way they will be sure to reach a safe conclusion. 


If, in your judgment, an officer is wrong, if you think he is not 


working for the best interests of the union, after you have carefully 


weighed the matter, consult with others, and make up your mind to. 
remove him at the next election. Do not attempt to destroy the union 
by creating factions within the organizations. Fight the fight within 
the union and when the proper time comes eliminate the wrongdoer. The 
principle and spirit of trade unionism is to work to the end that all may 


help to make the organization stronger than it was before. 


Our members should stand shoulder to shoulder, and face to face, 


_ each helping each other when we are right, fighting for justice for one. 


another. This is the first principle of the trade union movement. 


Remember that no matter how dark it is today, the sun will shine 
again tomorrow. So life’s troubles are coming and going, always causing 
us care and worry. But be a real man, and bear up under the strife and 
struggle, remember he that laughs at adversity is the hero of the hour, 
and always wins in the conflict. 


Anyone can laugh when everything is running smooth, but it takes. д 


а real man to smile when things go wrong, when sickness and dark days 
confront us. 
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Local unions must, at all times, admit to their meetings Interna- 
tional Officers. By International Officers we mean those who are under 
salary from the International. Some of our organizations have the habit 
of going into what they call executive session and exclude all but mem- 
bers of the local union from their meetings. While it is within the right 
of a local union to exclude or refuse to admit members from other local 
unions to their meetings, International Officers must be admitted at all ` 
times, and as a matter of courtesy members from other unions carrying 
paid-up cards and having the pass-word should be admitted to the meet- 
ings of sister local unions, so that an exchange of thought may prevail, 
because, in the opinion of the writer, this will prove beneficial to all par- 
ties concerned. Ofcourse, it is understood that if the local union has 
something of a very serious nature under consideration and are somewhat 
suspicious that their deliberations may be carried outside of their meet- 
ing, they have a right to exclude all but their members. It is almost 
impossible to keep the work of the local union secret. For instance, if 
you are discussing a wage scale and some important questions present 
themselves and there is some disagreement of opinion amongst the mem- 
bership, you may think that the discussion, or what has taken place, will 
not be made known to the employers, but this is not so. The employers 
have facilities and are usually successful in finding out what is going on. 
This is the reason we say that secrecy in the labor movement is one of 
the things we do not believe much in. While we may sometimes want 
to keep our business secret, we believe that except on rare occasions 
members of sister local unions should be extended the courtesy of at- 
tending the meetings. Of course, if there is an election of officers, locals 
do not want to be crowded with members from outside locals, but at all 
ordinary meetings, where there is nothing of importance going on, there 
should not be any serious objections to members of sister locals attending 
meetings. But’in no instance have local unions the right to refuse ad- 
mittance, no matter what subject is under discussion, to an International 
Officer. Such actions on the part of a local union, if called to the atten- 
tion of the International Executive Board, would be sufficient cause to 
suspend the charter of the local union. Of course, we have never had 
an occasion of this kind, but we hear that in some districts sister local 
unions һауе been advised that they could not attend the meetings of 
other local unions. 
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REPORT OF THE DELEGATES 


TO THE AMERICAN FEDER- 
ATION OF LABOR 
CONVENTION 

Е, YOUR delegates 
to the fortieth an- 
nual convention of 
the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, 
beg leave to sub- 
mit the following 
report: 

The convention opened in Mon- 
treal, Monday, June 7th, and was 
called to order at 10 а. m. by Mr. 
T. J. Foster, president Montreal 
Trades and Labor Council. Union 
musicians from Local No. 406 wel- 
comed the delegates by playing 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” and 
“Rule Britannia.” Rev. James E. 
Fee, representing the Bishop of 
Montreal, delivered the opening: 
prayer. 

Chairman Foster introduced 
Mayor Martin, who delivered a 
splendid address of welcome to the 
delegates. Тһе next address of 
welcome was delivered by the Hon. 
Alphonse Verville. The delegates 
were also welcomed in an address 
delivered by Mr. Tom Moore, presi- 
dent of the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress of Canada. 

Mr. Gompers responded to the 
addresses in a manner that de- 
lighted every delegate attending 
the convention. 

The Committee on Credentials 
next made its report. There were 
over 500 delegates seated in the 
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convention. There was no contest 
on any credential, which was pleas- 
ing to the delegates. 

President Gompers read off a list 
of the committees and the names 
of. the members serving thereon. 
Delegate Gillespie was placed on 
the Committee on Boycotts; Dele- 
gate Neer on the Committee on Or- 
ganization; Delegate Hughes on 
the Committee on Resolutions; 
Delegate Wilson on the Committee 
on Shorter Workday. Delegate 
Tobin was made chairman of the 
Committee on Constitution and 
Laws and a member of the Com- 
mittee on International Relations. 

There were in addition to the five 
regular delegates representing our 
International Union several other 
members of our organization in at- 
tendance at the convention, repre- 
senting several central bodies and 
state branches in different sections 
of the country—Brother Mike 
O’Donnell of Local No, 25, repre- 
senting the Boston Central Labor 
Union; Brother Thomas Coyne, St. 
Louis, representing the St. Louis 
central body; Brother Niemeier, 
representing the Cincinnati cen- 
tral body; Brother John McLaugh- 
lin of San Francisco, representing 
the central body of that city, and 
several others too numerous to 
mention, proving the standing of 
our organization in trade union 
centers throughout the country. 
When a man is elected by the rank 
and file of a central body or state 
branch, it shows that they have 
absolute confidence in the honesty 
and ability of the individual whom 
they have elected to represent them 
in the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The work of the convention was 
slow for the first week, due to the 
fact that most of the work of the 
conyention was referred to the 
committees, and the committees 
during the first week were working 
on the different resolutions, en- 
deavoring to reach a conclusion or 


settlement and preparing their re- 
port for the convention. 

There were two resolutions af- 
fecting our organization intro- 
duced. One of the resolutions was 
introduced by your delegates and 
reads as follows: 


“Whereas, The International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters and 
Chauffeurs have had, during their 
affiliation with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, absolute jurisdic- 
tion over all men loading and un- 
loading all kinds of material on 
wagons, trucks and automobiles; 
and 

“Whereas, This is one of the im- 
portant parts of the work of team- 
ing and transferring of merchan- 
dise and machinery ; and 

“Whereas, The Bridge and 
Structural Iron Workers claim jur- 
isdiction over riggers and insist on 
loading heavy machinery, etc.; 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this convention 
reaffirm the jurisdiction originally 
granted to the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters and Chauf- 
feurs by giving them the absolute 
right of loading and unloading 
wagons and automobiles on which 
the membership of that organiza- 
tion are daily employed, and that 
the Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers be instructed by this con- 
vention not to interfere with the 
membership of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters and 
Chauffeurs in the loading and un- 
loading of heavy machinery and 
merchandise.” 

This resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Adjustment and 
the committee recommended to the 
convention that a conference 
should be called between the repre- 
sentatives of both organizations 
for the purpose of trying to reach 
an agreement or understanding on 
the subject-matter. 

I might say right here that this 
is the usual procedure of the con- 
vention, and should the parties in- 
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terested fail to reach an agreement, 
the matter is then taken up by the 
Executive Council and perhaps 
later on a decision is rendered. 

Your delegates felt they were 
compelled to introduce this resolu- 
tion because of the fact that the 
Iron Workers are encroaching on 
our jurisdiction in the loading and 
unloading of our wagons and auto- 
mobiles in many sections of the 
country. 

The next resolution pertaining to 
our organization which was intro- 
duced was presented by the dele- 
gates representing the Connecticut 
State Federation of Labor. It per- 
tained to the bakery wagon drivers 
being turned over to the Bakers’ 
Union. It seems there was some 
clash in a town in Connecticut be- 
tween the drivers and bakers, and 
the delegate was instructed by the 
State Federation of Labor to intro- 
duce a resolution along the lines 
stated above. 


The action on this resolution was 
that the committee non-concurred 
in the resolution and emphatically 
stated that the drivers and chauf- 
feurs working for bakery shops be- 
long exclusively to the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters 
and Chauffeurs, according to pre- 
vious decisions rendered by the 
American Federation of Labor. It 
is needless to say that the report 
of the committee was adopted 
unanimously by the convention. 

There were not quite as many 
resolutions submitted to this con- 
vention as are usually submitted, 
but the resolutions were of such a 
nature that a great many of them 
caused considerable discussion on 
the floor of the convention. For 
instance, the resolution endorsing 
the Plumb Plan caused a great deal 
of discussion, but was finally 
adopted by the convention; the 
resolution declaring for recogniz- 
ing the Republic of Ireland, also 
endorsed by the convention; the 
resolution favoring the lifting of 


the blockade against Russia, en- 
dorsed by the convention, and a 
resolution asking or recommending 
that the convention re-endorse the 
League of Nations was also 
adopted. 

An amendment to the constitu- 
tion was offered increasing the 
membership of the Executive 
Council from 11 to 15 members, 
which was reported upon favorably 
by the Committee on Constitution 
and Laws, and said report was 
adopted by the convention, but on 
the following morning, on a recom- 
mendation presented by President 
Lewis of the United Mine Workers 
that a vote of the convention be 
taken on the amendment to in- 
crease the members of the Council 
to 15, on a roll-call vote the amend- 
ment was overwhelmingly de- 
feated. 


The convention raised the salary 
of President Gompers from $10,000 
to $12,000 per annum and the sal- 
ary of Secretary Morrison from 
$7,500 to $10,000. The salary of 
organizers was increased from $8 
per day to $10 and their hotel ex- 
penses from $6 per day to $8. This 
increase will mean, with the large 
corps of organizers now in the em- 
ploy of the Federation, an increase 
in the expenses of the Federation 
of about $80,000, while no provi- 
sion was made to increase the reve- 
nue of the Federation, as many of 
the international unions felt they 
were paying as high a per capita 
tax to the Federation as they could 
afford to pay. This action of the 
convention will mean that un- 
doubtedly several of the organizers 
now in the employment of the 
American Federation of Labor will 
have to be suspended for want of 
funds. 

All of the officers of the Federa- 
tion were re-elected. There was 
only one contest, and that was be- 
tween Vice-President Jacob Fisch- 
er, General Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Barbers’ International Union, 
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and William Johnston of the Ma- 
chinists’ Union. Vice-President 
Fischer was elected by a majority 
of about 1,700. D. J. Tobin of our 
organization was re-elected Treas- 
urer without opposition. 


The work. of the convention was 
strenuous, tiresome and very try- 
ing. At all times an expression of 
discontent permeated the entire 
convention. To be brief and plain, 
the convention was one of the most 
unsatisfactory and the least har- 
monious of any convention ever 
held by the Federation within the 
experience of your delegates. The 
discontent, unrest and dissatisfac- 
tion existing amongst the general 
membership was plainly mani- 
fested by the officers of the several 
organizations who were acting as 
delegates to the convention. 


A great many important resolu- 
tions were adopted by the conven- 
tion, but from the standpoint of 
real, constructive work, the action 
of previous conventions of the Fed- 
eration was far in advance of this 
convention just ended. There 
seemed to be an element in the con- 
vention that was continually look- 
img for a chance to argue or find 
fault with every resolution intro- 
duced, whether of a constructive 
nature or otherwise. This element 
was not in control by any means, 
but was the cause of considerable 
delay and sometimes unnecessary 
misunderstandings existed as a re- 
sult of arguments which it put 
forth. However, the convention 
ended the work in a satisfactory 
manner considering the questions 
confronting it and the feeling of 
the delegates in attendance. 

Montreal is a beautiful city. Per- 
haps we have no city in the United 
States that is more beautiful than 
the city of Montreal. The weather 
during our stay there was beauti- 
ful. The delegates enjoyed them- 
selves exceedingly and were highly 
entertained by the trade unionists 
of Montreal. In view of the fact 
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that Montreal is a “wet” city, the 
delegates satisfied their thirst very 
freely during the first days of the 
convention. This did not help to 
quiet the nerves of many in at- 
tendance. However, there were 
no abuses along this line, and from 
a standpoint of law and order there 
is no city in the world better gov- 
erned and no city in which the peo- 
ple are better protected than in this 
beautiful old-time French city of 
Montreal, across the line in Can- 
ada. It has a population of 800,- 
000. Seventy-five per cent. of the 
people there are of French extrac- 
tion, with thousands of them not 
understanding or speaking a word 
of the English language. 


Your delegates attended the 
meetings of our local union while 
there and it was necessary to have 
an interpreter to explain what was 
being said to our members at the 
meetings, which were largely at- 
tended. We were anxious to at- 
tend a meeting in Toronto, but due 
to the fact that many of our dele- 
gates were almost three weeks in 
Montreal and there was consider- 
able work awaiting their return in 
their several organizations, we 
could not stop over in Toronto, al- 
though we would like to have paid 
a visit there. 

In closing we desire to say that 
we appreciate very much the op- 
portunity we had to attend this 
convention. We endeavored to 
hold up the honor and dignity of 
our organization in our meetings 
with officers and organizers from 
other organizations. We did 
everything we could to strengthen 
our organization in the minds of 
those who did not thoroughly un- 
derstand us, and we might say 
right here that there is no organ- 
ization in the American Federation 
of Labor that there is a more 
friendly feeling for than for our 
International Union. Delegates 
from all parts of the United States 
and Canada were anxious to meet 
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your delegates so that we might ex- 
change thoughts as to conditions 
pertaining to our organization in 
their respective districts. 

It would be well, if possible, for 
us to send twelve of our best repre- 
sentatives at the expense of the In- 
ternational Union as delegates to 
the American Federation of Labor 
convention. The good that could 
obtain for our organization by our 
delegates meeting the leaders in 
the labor movement from every 
town and city in our country and 
Canada cannot be valued too highly 
and results cannot be measured in 
dollars and cents. 

The business agents, numbering 
about forty, from our several local 
unions in New York City, were in 
attendance. Our local unions in 
New York understanding the im- 
portance of the conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor, 
and realizing the knowledge to be 
gained by their attendance-at this 
convention, so near at hand, sent 
those representatives of their local 
unions to the convention for the 
purpose of finding out exactly what 
is going on in the labor movement 
as exemplified and explained in the 
deliberations of the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

In summing up the entire situa- 
tion we desire to say that the con- 
vention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is always interesting, 
full of education and inspiration, 
and the workings of this conven- 
tion will undoubtedly be an im- 
portant part in the history of the 
trade union movement of our coun- 
try when said history is written. 

The convention closed at 6:30 
Saturday evening of the second 
week, the delegates returning to 
their homes immediately, many of 
them having strikes and lockouts 
to take care of. 

We desire to say that we appre- 
ciate very much the fact that we 
were in attendance and assure our 
membership that we did every- 


thing in our power to fulfill the 
duties of our office, protecting the 
rights and interests of our Interna- 
tional Union. 
Respectfully submitted, 
WILLIAM NEER, 
JAMES WILSON, 
JOHN M. GILLESPIE, 
THOMAS L. HUGHES, 
DANIEL J. TOBIN, 
Delegates. 





LABOR’S NON-PARTISAN PLAN 
DEVELOPS THINKING 
CITIZENS 


Reports to the A. F. of L. na- 
tional non-partisan political cam- 
paign committee indicate that a 
different congress will be elected 
next November from the one that 
now exists. 

The committee’s intensive appli- 
cation of the 40-year political pol- 
icy of organized labor has quick- 
ened workers everywhere. These 
workers do not want to be led. 
They do not want to be told who to 
vote for. They want to know how 
the men they elected to political 
office have voted on questions of 
interest to them. And they have 
instructed their trade union offi- 
cials to supply this information. 
They want literature on the de- 
mands of labor and on gains made 
by the workers. With this infor- 
mation they insist on their right 
to cast an independent ballot guar- 
anteed them when they joined the 
union. 

The kingly idea of “leading the 
workers” has no place in the eco- 
nomic or political theories of the 
A. F. of L. The workers refuse to 
place this undemocratic power in 
the hands of any official or set of 
officials, and at every convention of 
the A. F. of L. labor’s representa- 
tives have declared that they will 
continue on these lines until they 
have received other mandates from 
their membership. 

These mandates are not forth- 
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coming. Instead, the membership 
shows new zeal in applying the 
non-partisan theory. Never was 
organized labor so politically inde- 
pendent, so determined to support 
friends and defeat enemies, regard- 
less of party. 

The workers have done more 
than maintain this theory for 40 
years. When they first advanced 
it they were confronted by intoler- 
ant political partisanship in every 
walk of life. Non-partisanship 
was classed as “freakish” by lead- 
ers of thought who believed that 
party allegiance was but one de- 
gree removed from loyalty to our 
country. The logic of events, how- 
ever, again sustains labor’s posi- 
tion and the situation is reversed. 

Labor’s program for social bet- 
terment is constructive. It in- 
cludes co-operation based on the 
Rochdale system; government 
ownership and democratic opera- 
tion of transportation; tax on 
unused lands, thereby releasing 
these large holdings for cultiva- 
tion; unity between the scientists 
of industry and trade unions that 
order, discipline and greater pro- 
duction may result; publicity of 
income tax returns and dividends 
to ascertain excessive profits and 
dividends; government control of 
credits, because of their social 
nature, rather than control by 
privately owned banks. 

Profiteers and special interests 
answer this demand for statesman- 
ship with the cry, “Labor wants to 
be a privileged class.” 

In reply, labor calls upon the 
workers to educate and agitate. 
Labor is conscious of other tedious 
and successful struggles for reme- 
dial legislation; its fight against 
injustice is historic. Labor knows 
that the first requisite for legisla- 
tion is a sound public opinion; to 
reach the minds and the heart of 
the people. It knows the value of 
solidarity, enthusiasm and right 
thinking and the present non- 


-waiter must possess. 


partisan political campaign has 
aroused it as never before to its 
duties as citizens and as trade 
unionists.—News Letter. 





PRIDE IN ONE’S WORK 


The London Times is surprised 
by the amount of. information a 
It has ex- 
amined the tests given in a train- 
ing course under the Ministry of 
Labor and has learned that the 
would-be waitress must be able to 
“compose а full-course dinner 
menu,” “to name all dishes served 
at breakfast,” to tell with what one 
serves red currant jelly, and what 
one serves with rock melon, to 
translate English dishes into 
French terms and French phrases 
into plain English, and—still more 
important — to “name all the 
liquors she can.” 

But why be surprised? What 
would Happen to the trades, occu- 
pations and lesser professions if 
there were no such duties and se- 
crets and points of pride? If the 
street sweeper did not discover the 
need of a certain knack for sweep- 
ing out the corners, if the long- 
shoreman did not use brain as well 
as strength in shifting cargoes, if 
the barber did not know many se- 
crets of skin and scalp—just how 
long would these men find any in- 
terest in work or life? 

It is in the knacks of our jobs 
that we find our little excuses for 
superiority to men in other occu- 
pations. +- We think we could turn 
to and do their work, but we are 
certain that іп cur work they could 
not be as efficient as we have made 
ourselves. Not without long prac- 
tice. That little touch of superior- 
ity is the bonus we give ourselves 
—an extra compensation for the 
evils of our occupation. Without 
it all work is drudgery. With it 
the most “menial” of pursuits 
takes a certain little dignity to it- 
self.—San Francisco Call. 








(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


Е ARE not so much in love with Government ownership as we 

were some years ago. Working men should not go crazy ovey 

Government ownership. Every time you give the Government 
more control of you, that limits the liberty of individuals. Up to the 
time of the war every working man and woman was filled with the desire 
of Government ownership. We find that men and women in the employ- 
ment of the Government during the war were about the poorest paid 
employes within the confines of the nation. There are the postoffice em- 
ployes! Letter carriers are nothing more than truck horses, worked to 
death carrying around heavy loads, and those who work inside the post- 
office are like slaves. A man has to have a decent education to pass the 
examination for a job in the Postoffice Department, but after he enters 
into that employment һе is simply made a slave. Іп vain have they tried 
to remedy their condition. More than one Postmaster-General has de- 
cided that their labor organizations are illegal and that they cannot and 
will not deal with them through their organization. Still, we find in the 
last convention of the American Federation of Labor the letter carriers 
and the railroad mail clerks voting for resolutions that would give the 
Government more control, or which would authorize the Government to 
take over other industries. Take the coal mining industry, for instance 
do you remember what the Government did in that case? The Attorney 
General applied for and obtained an injunction against the miners, and 
the court went further and ordered the strike, which had been called by 
a vote of the convention of the mine workers, dissolved, as it was illegal, 
and instructed the officers of the mine workers to order the men back to 
work, against the wishes of the officers and the men. That is a sample 
of Government ownership. You may get an idea from this what the 
Government would do were they given still further control over indus- 
tries. In the action of the Government in dealing with the railroads, 
they came very nearly passing a law making it a crime for men to strike. 
As it is the Esch-Cummins bill prevents the men from striking until the 
questions at issue are submitted to a wage board, which negotiates and 
haggles over the questions involved for weeks, months and perhaps 
years. There is nothing to prevent the Government legislating the or 
ganization out of existence. In other words, the Government might de. 
sire to pass a law, and undoubtedly the time will come when the Senatè 
will approve of such a law, making it a crime for any Government em- 
ploye to belong to a labor union, or order Government employes to 
dissolve their union. In truth, I believe the time is coming that even if 
the unions are allowed to exist, they will make striking a crime and labor 
unions will lose their kick, will lose their power, will lose their force and 
usefulness. .Just as soon as men are deprived of the right to cease work 
when they have a just grievance and all honorable negotiations have 
ended, labor organizations will lose their usefulness. As we have said 
many times before in the columns of this Journal, strikes are bad and 
should be prevented if possible, but we should never surrender our one 
right of liberty—the right to strike; the right to stop work when we ar 
dissatisfied with conditions. This is the inalienable right of every free 
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man. Тһе man who surrenders that right, or the man who has that 
right taken away from him, becomes a slave, and the Government has 
attempted and is still attempting to take away this right from us, yet 
there are thousands of workers who honestly believe that Government 
ownership of all industries is the only solution of this question. Don’t be 
deluded; don’t be mistaken; don’t be carried away with the ravings of 
rainbow chasers. You can do more real, honest business with private 
employers than you can with the Government. It is true those fanciful 
dreamers who live in the realm of unseen ecstasy will tell you that it is 
your fault because you do not elect the right kind of a Government. The 
right kind of government, or the government they have in mind, is a So- 
cialist government, an extreme radical government or a Soviet govern- 
ment, but we have failed to find any country governed by Socialism, or 
a Soviet government, where labor unions have been of any benefit to the 
workers. The first thing the Bolshevik government of Russia did was 
to destroy labor unions, and many labor leaders were imprisoned and put 
to death in Russia because of their refusal to comply with the ruling of 
Lenine and Trotzky. The German Socialists practically control Germany 
at the present time, and what kind of conditions do we find? The Ger- 
man working people are working under conditions that in many instances 
the American working men would resent even to the last drop of blood 
in their bodies. We have not tried in the past to elect the proper kind 
of Government officials, but we are going to try to do so from now on. 
We are improving as we go along in years. Experience is teaching us 
the necessity of paying more attention to the ballot box, but if we do suc- 
ceed, sometime in the future, in electing the proper kind of Government 
officials, that class of men сап regulate private industries in the interest 
of the masses of the people just as well as they could regulate the Gov- 
ernment, if said Government controlled the industries. The brains, the 
years of training and the great experience obtained by men who have 
built up private industries, is of such value in the successful continua- 
tion of such industries that they cannot be dispensed with without seri- 
ous injury to the industry. The Government cannot raise practical busi- 
ness men over night, and without practical men who have risen from the 
ranks, who have climbed every step of the ladder until they have reached 
the top, no industry can or will succeed. Yes, you may point to the price 
we are paying for sugar and say, when the Government controlled that 
commodity, during the war, we paid only 10 cents per pound. Of course 
there is some logic to this argument, but remember the Government 
never owned the sugar industry. When sugar sold at 10 cents a pound 
the Government only controlled or regulated the price of that product, 
and the profits to be made by those handling sugar. This same rule could 
prevail now as then, but the indifference of those controlling this product 
to the interest and welfare of the masses is responsible for the fact that 
sugar is now selling at 28 cents a pound instead of 10 cents, as during the 
war. There has been a sham investigation of the profiteering in sugar, 
but it has not brought about any results. The whole curse of our coun- 
try is that each political party is afraid of turning a certain class of 
voters against them, and both political parties are playing the game at 
the expense of the people. But bear this in mind, that Government own- 
ership of any industry is not going to solve the problem, because every 
position in the industry would be controlled by pettifogging politicians, 
who would want some political friend placed in the position, even though 
he has no experience and knows nothing about the position he is to fill. 
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The postmasters in large cities throughout the country are appointed 
immediately after there is a change in administrations. The postmas- 
ters in every city and district in the country get their jobs because of 
political influence brought to bear on the administration. Tailors, 
tinkers and cobblers are made postmasters and have charge of important 
departments in every postoffice district throughout the country. The 
question of efficiency or qualification does not enter into the matter. It 
is a question of whether or not they have “pull” enough to get the job, 
and in a general postoffice are placed over hundreds of men who have had 
years of experience, but who must stay in their old positions because of 
the political distribution of those after-election plums. Were the Gov- 
ernment to control the railroads or mines, the same condition would pre- 
vail, and at this writing we are somewhat afraid of entrusting to the 
Government the ownership of other important industries of the nation. 
We have had more trouble in trying to negotiate wages and working con- 
ditions for the express drivers and chauffeurs who come under the con- 
trol of the Government through the Esch-Cummins bill than we have 
with all of the rest of our membership throughout the country. 





ITH the price of gasoline increased, the hauling of freight by 

ү ү auto trucks will become much more expensive. At this writing 
gasoline in Indianapolis is selling at 85 cents per gallon. Men 

who claim to know say that it will go to 50 cents a gallon before the first 
of December. You can understand therefore what an enormous expense 
it will be to operate freight trucks for the purpose of hauling coal and 
merchandise in the different cities throughout the country. Not very 
long ago gasoline was selling at 12 cents a gallon. At that time the team 
owners who were doing their work with horses commenced to get rid of 
their horses and started to purchase auto trucks. Now they are consid- 
ering going back to the horse again, but it is safe to say that we could 
not transfer the freight of the nation today with horse power. There 
are engaged in the hauling of freight, coal, merchandise, ete., today about 
fifty thousand motor trucks, which, on a conservative basis, it is safe to 
say, are doing the work of 500,000 horses. You can understand, then, 
what a serious problem it would be to go back to the horse and endeavor 
to supply 500,000 horses and then produce the feed for them—corn, oats, 
hay, ete. If gasoline keeps going up, and it looks as though it would, 
because the producers or exploiters who have control of the product have 
no conscience, and are determined to gouge all the money they possibly 
can out of the public. The question that confronts us is, where are we 
going to land? Freight has got to be hauled and we cannot haul it with 
horses, although we have as many horses now engaged in the hauling of 
freight and merchandise as we ever had in the history of our country. 
Still we need more, and we cannot procure more very easily, and the con- 
tinued increase in the operation of the motor truck is a matter which 
causes the average one of our employers to wonder where it is all going 
to end. . Suppose gasoline goes to $1 a gallon. The price will have to be 
paid. There is nothing impossible in this line. Whoever thought it 
would go to 85 cents? I worked for the Standard Oil Company іп Bos- 
ton at one time and sold gasoline at 6 cents a gallon. With the improved 
facilities for refining, transportation, etc., there seems to be no good 
reason why the Standard Oil Company could not sell gasoline at the pres- 
ent time at 10 cents a gallon and make a substantial profit. The Stand- 
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ard Oil Company, the Texas Oil Company and other large companies are 
making millions in profits each year. The average five-ton truck uses 
as much gasoline in ten hours as five seven-passenger touring cars. They 
say there is a scarcity of gasoline. This is the excuse offered for raising 
the price. This excuse should поё ре accepted. Even if there is a short- 
age, it costs no more to produce it, so why should the public be robbed 
because of the shortage of a certain product when the production of that 
product costs no more than it did a month or a year ago? Undoubtedly 
we are coming to the time when gasoline for pleasure cars, and all kinds 
of machines not hauling freight, will first be rationed and then cut off 
entirely. This is what we are coming to, and there is only one solution 
for it, and that is, the Government should take over and control this 
product which means so much to the life and industry of the nation. 





N ONE of the recent issues of our Journal I wrote an article on the 
eyes, and the necessity and importance of taking care of them before 
it is too late. I have received many compliments from readers of 

that article because they have taken advantage of the information con- 
tained therein and have had proper examination of their eyes made by 
the proper person. We feel repaid if we have helped even one member 
of our organization. In some future issue of our magazine, if space will 
permit, we will write something pertaining to the teeth and tonsils, which 
the writer has learned from personal experience and from consultation 
and conversations with reliable medical men, also reading literature 
issued by the American Medical Society. 


Some Information That May Interest Our Readers - 


An organization has recently been founded in New York called the 
American Society of Corrective Eating, which is doing a great deal of 
good amongst those persons who are fortunate enough to obtain the lit- 
erature issued by this society. It seems to be rather a waste of time to 
be talking corrective eating to the membership of our organization, who 
are usually strong, healthy men, and who need to be strong, healthy, 
rugged’and filled with the power of endurance or they would not be en- 
gaged at our work. However, this advice or information, if not helpful 
to the member, may be of some benefit to his family. The truth of the 
matter is this: There are more people suffering today from using im- 
proper foods, or foods that are not adapted to their special constitutions, 
than from any other cause. According to this society it is not a question 
of the amount of food consumed, but whether or not the food is suitable 
to the system, and contains the special nourishing qualities necessary for 
that particular system. This society is advised and somewhat controlled 
by medical men who have had years of experience in dealing with pa- 
tients suffering from diseases of all kinds. 'The man who edits the books 
published by this society has made a life study as to the effect of food on 
the human system. This advice, which is gotten up in book form, is not 
only interesting, but beneficial to the persons reading same. For instance, 
we may be in the habit of eating two kinds of food at the same meal. 
Each article of food may be absolutely nutritious in itself and would be 
beneficial if eaten separately, but when taken together, or eaten at the 
same time, they form a kind of poison which enters into the blood and 
passes through the entire system and eventually results in a general 
breakdown. The acid eaten in grape fruit, when eaten in the morning, 
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causes a state of fermentation in the stomach, bringing about a gaseous 
condition in the stomach of some individuals. Of course, this is not true 
in all cases. There are persons who could eat cast iron and get away 
with it. When I was driving a team in Boston, hauling four or five loads 
of freight each day in the railroad yards, five tons on each load, I could 
eat. I was not in the habit of eating the fancy cuts of beef, but I could 
eat and digest any kind of food because I needed substantial and nutri- 
tious food in order to do my work. Believe me, when that day in each 
week on which І had to eat fish came along I was hungry long before quit- 
ting time, so the average man working on a wagon or auto truck can eat 
almost anything and be good and healthy. There are those, however, 
who suffer for years because of the poor regulation of their food. In 
late years doctors who are real up-to-date fellows are getting away from 
the practice of filling individuals up with medicine, because medicine, 
after all, is only dope which affords relief for a short time, but leaves a 
certain amount of poison in the system. It is bad business to be eating 
pills every day. Pills and medicine contain a certain amount of poison, 
so the practical, up-to-date doctor of today is getting away from the 
habit of administering medicine and are trying to regulate or cure the 
complaint of their patients by regulating their food. If you go to a doc- 
tor for an examination, the first question he will ask is, What do you 
eat? If you tell him you are a heavy meat eater, he will tell you to lay 
off of meat for a while and eat more fruit or green stuff. In a few days 
you will feel better, because you are not taxing the stomach with foods 
that are almost impossible to digest. The trouble with most of us is we 
do not take the proper care of the wonderful machinery of our stomachs 
and we abuse those wonderful organs transmitted to us by our healthy 
parents, and we only realize when too late the necessity of taking care of 
those important parts of our machinery which it is impossible to replace. 
You know if you drive any kind of an automobile or truck, or run any 
kind of a machine, if you abuse it it will soon wear out. The human sys- 
tem is nothing more or less than a machine, and if abused will wear out. 
If you keep it properly oiled and properly taken care if and not overtax 
or overwork it, it will last much longer than when you abuse it. The 
difference between the human machine and the automobile or motor car 
is, that if a certain part of the auto truck becomes worn out, you can take 
it to the service station and have it replaced. You cannot do this with 
the internal machinery of the human being. When the heart, liver, 
stomach or kidneys become worn out from abuse then the whole system 
is ready for the junk pile. It behooves us all to be as careful as possible 
of this wonderful mechanism given us by nature and by our ancestors. 
Overeating and improper eating are killing more people in our country 
than any of the special diseases we hear so much about. You can eat 
heavily, if you do heavy work and sweat it out. You can not eat as heavy 
when you work in an office or sit around doing nothing as you can when 
hauling and shoveling coal from a wagon. The average human being 
does not thoroughly understand the necessity of regular eating and regu- 
lar sleep. Remember that the heart is beating from the time you are 
born until the moment you die. Many of the internal organs are work- 
ing continuously and should have as much rest as possible. Therefore 
regular sleep is necessary so that the human frame and nervous system 
may be able to toil and struggle the next day. Remember, unless you 
take care of that old machine, which is yourself, it will surely break down. 
Nature is just as strict in her dealing with the human being as she is 
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with the plant, flower or shrub, and keep this in mind, for every abuse to 
the human system nature will take her toll. 





T IS hard to write or do your work when your mind is much disturbed, 
and my mind is not in a peaceful condition at the present time. Re- 
cently I have had removed from me by death one whom I cannot 

easily forget; one who has been my partner for many years. But I 
should not inject my personal affairs into our organization, or impose 
on your good nature by writing of my troubles in our magazine, and I 
assure you I would not do so were it not for the fact that I trust you will 
overlook any errors or omissions on my part in this and next issues, for 
I do not feel at my best. I will do my best in the future, as in the past. 
Our great work must go on. What does it matter who passes away, or 
what loss some one sustains? Individuals count for nothing in our 
great struggle for human right and justice. We must work to make 
homes brighter and better. We must bring the sunlight into the dark 
places. We must fight for better conditions for the generations yet 
unborn, so that they may not suffer as we have suffered and struggled. 
This is our great work. Everything else must stand aside. What mat- 
ters if one or two or a thousand fall in the struggle? Others will take 
their places and finish the work we have only begun—yes, raise the ban- 
ner that has perhaps fallen from our hands. But, just the same, one 
cannot crush or destroy human nature. No matter how strong I write 
or preach against it, I find it coming back and back and swelling up until 
І have to stop and rest and ease my mind. І remember reading when a 
little boy a short poem by some old English poet. It comes back to my 
mind now. How truly it describes the feelings of every one of us at 
some time in our life. It runs as follows: 


Have you ever lived for days and days 
With tears in your heart, whose swell 
Just touched your eyes with burning blaze 

And never fell? 


While still you smiled to hide their smart 
And laughed to check their fall, 

And called on God with bursting heart 
To end it all? 


But still the fountain wild and deep 
Springs forth, but ne’er o’erflows, 

For God has given no place to weep 
Such burning tears as those. 


You have not tived, you do not know, 

Ah, then thank Heaven for years 
That spared your soul Fate’s deepest throw, 
Forbidden, hidden tears. 








SS ., 











PORTLAND, OREGON 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—One of 
the nicest pieces of team work ever 
pulled off was done in Portland, 
Oregon, during the 46th Annual 
Session of the Imperial Council of 
the Mystic Shrine. 

The members of the Portland 
Draymen’s Association donated 
their services and thirty-four auto 
trucks, all manned with members 
of Local No. 162 and in forty- 
eight hours delivered to the differ- 
ent housing locations 32,000 pieces 
of baggage without the loss of a 
single piece. Railroad officials who 
were upon the ground declare it 
was the finest piece of team work 
ever pulled off in any terminal in 
the United States, eighty-five per 
cent.. of the baggage being at its 
destination before the arrival of 
the owner. The baggage was 
hauled in and out free of charge to 
the visitors. КС ТАТУ 

Secretary-Treasurer Local 162. 





BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—Accord- 
ing to my information, our Inter- 
national convention, which will 
soon convene in Cleveland, will 
take up the question of increasing 
the per capita tax. This, in my 
opinion, is a step in the right di- 
rection, and it is my hope that 
when this question comes before 
the convention the delegates will 
act favorably thereon. 

At present the local unions are 
paying 15 cents a month per capita, 
which is about the lowest per 
capita received by any interna- 
tional union affiliated with the A. 
F. of L. Any one with a normal 


brain should know that the present 
rate is inadequate to properly 
maintain an organization in these 
days of the “45-cent dollar.” 

By raising our rate of per capita 
it would be possible to increase the 
strike benefits. The present allow- 
ance of $5 a week doesn’t go very 
far toward meeting the ever-in- 
creasing cost of life’s necessities; 
but a greater amount could not be 
expected as long as our Interna- 
tional derives its revenue at the 
low rate of 15 cents per month per 
member. The last report of our 
general secretary-treasurer speaks 
well for the International officers, 
and it shows that they have “gone 
the limit” with resources at hand, 
but I think of how much better that 
report might have been and the 
much more good work that could 
have been done, had our general 
officers not been handicapped by in- 
adequate funds. 

I was obligated as a member of 
Local 888 on November 19, 1917, 
at which time my wages as a truck 
driver were $15 a week, and the 
ten-hour-day was in full force and 
effect. Today I am receiving $29 
a week for exactly the same work, 
besides having gained the nine- 
hour day; Saturday half holiday 
the year around and all holidays 
with full pay. These are a part 
of the items of interest which I 
have received in return for my in- 
vestment of a paltry dollar a month 
to my union in dues, since becom- 
ing a member. Of course I am 
willing to contribute a part of my 
substantial wage increase to add 
strength to the bridge that tided 
me across the stream of low wages 
and long hours, and I predict that 
the proposed much-needed per 
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capita increase will meet with little 
or no opposition. 

I hope that the delegates to the 
convention will give this important 
matter the utmost consideration, 
which it deserves, because I want 
our splendid International Union 
to continue its growth and prog- 
ress, and ever enjoy its present 
distinction of being one of the 
grandest and greatest organiza- 
tions in the great American labor 
movement. 

MARTIN A. DILLMON, 
Local Union 333. 





COAL OWNERS OBJECT TO 
FULL PUBLICITY 


At the wage hearing in this city 
before the anthracite coal commis- 
sion coal owners opposed the con- 
sideration of exhibits produced by 
the miners, which charge the coal 
owners with monopolistic control 
and profiteering. 

On the commission is a repre- 
sentative of the’ public, who is 
charged with the duty of protect- 
ing the public’s interest after he 
has received full information. The 
miners are prepared to show the 
profits of anthracite coal mining 
companies; the relation of wages to 
production costs, profits and 
prices; the wholesale and retail 
prices of anthracite coal from 1913 
to 1920; freight rates and trans- 
portation costs of this coal; operat- 
ing and financial performances of 
anthracite railroads; combination 
in the anthracite industry and 
production costs at the mines in 
March, 1920. 

The coal owners do not want this 
information considered by the 
commission. They insist that the 
miners’ demands for wage іп- 
creases and union recognition are 
the only issues and the exhibits 
have no connection with the case. 

The coal owners’ position is in- 
teresting, in view of former claims 
by them and their defenders that 
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“the interests of the public are 
paramount.” Now the miners 
want to prove that the public is 
gouged by the solicitious coal 
owners. 

The miners have proof that the 
anthracite industry is dominated 
by seven railroads which control 
the production, transportation and 
sale to local dealers of a certain 
proportion of the total anthracite 
consumed. These railroads, oper- 
ating through their coal companies, 
control over 90 per cent. of the 
unmined coal. This condition per- 
mits of only 4 per cent. of anthra- 
cite coal that is free from the 
control of this combination.— 
News Letter. 


MAY TAX WAR WEALTH 


London, Eng.—Financial inter- 
ests and wealthy individuals are 
worried over increasing agitation 
to tax war wealth. The chancellor 
of the exchequer, Mr. Chamberlain, 
has declared in favor of this plan 
to pay off Great Britain’s stagger- 
ing debt. The government’s in- 
land revenue authorities have also 
declared that the plan is practi- 
cable. The moneyed classes favor 
a tax on incomes that would in- 
clude classes who are now con- 
fronted by an almost unbearable 
living cost problem.—News Letter. 








The Executive Council of the A. 
F. of L. has recommended to the 
annual convention of the A. F. of L. 
that excessive war profits be taxed 
as a means of reducing the govern- 
ment’s war debt and secure the par- 
tial retirement of Liberty bonds at 
par. The unionists show that this 
plan will also reduce the present in- 
flation of currency and credits.— 
News Letter. 


The union label saves time and 
talk in making sales. It sells it- 
self, and it never deceives the pur- 
chaser. 
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MUCH MONEY FOR MILITARY; 
LITTLE FOR SOCIAL 
PROGRESS 


The Congress which has just ad- 
journed appropriated over five and 
one-half billion dollars for various 
purposes, and of this vast amount 
but 1.1 per cent. is for the purpose 
of social progress, according to Dr. 
E. B. Rosa of the United States Bu- 
reau of Standards and member of 
the Federal Employes’ Union. 

In an analysis of the appropria- 
tions Dr. Rosa shows that more 
than 93 per cent. of the total is ab- 
sorbed by the expenses of the re- 
cent and previous wars and the 
maintenance of the War and Navy 
departments. 

The items and percentages are as 
follows: 

Expenditures arising from re- 
cent wars (including interest on 
public debts, pensions, care of sol- 
diers and sailors, war risk insur- 
ance, etc.), $3,855,482,585, or 67.81 
per cent. 

War and Navy departments, 
$124,188,676, or 25.02 per cent. 

Primary governmental functions, 
salaries members Congress, Presi- 
dent and White House staff, courts, 
administration of federal depart- 
ments, etc.), $181,087,225, or 3.19 
per cent. 

Public work.rivers and harbors, 
buildings, post roads, reclamation, 
repairs, etc.), $163,208,557, ог 2.9 
per cent. 

Research, educational and devel- 
opment (bureau of mines, fisher- 
ies, animal and plant industry, 
markets,’ foreign and domestic 
commerce, standards, labor statis- 
tics, children’s and women’s bu- 
reau, public health, education, vo- 
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cational education, libraries, etc.), 
$57,093,060, or 1.01 per cent. 





NOTHING CAN EXCUSE SPLITS 
BY WORKERS 


There are a thousand things we 
quarrel about, and not one that is 
worth a quarrel, says the editor of 
Australian Worker, in a plea for 
unity of the wage-earners. Work- 
ers are urged to think and to dis- 
agree, but to learn the all-import-- 
ant point, to differ and still remain 
united. 

We have not yet risen to the con- 
cept that unity is a principle that 
provides its own justification. It 
is more important that we be 
united than that we should agree 
upon any of the questions that 
sunder us. 

We should come together upon 
the lowest level of agreement— 
upon those fundamental truths uni- 
versally accepted by the working 
class—and gradually rise to agree- 
ment upon the higher planes of 
principle and policy. 

None need fear that the process 
would be too slow. Events would 
push us fast enough. And they 
would push us all the same way 
then, instead of scattering us in 
every direction, as now. 

War outside our ranks and peace 
within. That is the gospel of la- 
bor. Minorities should not burst 
through the discipline of the main 
body, impetuously or impatiently, 
but loyally conform to the will of 
the mass. 

It may happen that a minority is 
right in the matter at issue. In 
that case it is more than ever its 
duty to stay where it is and educate 
the many to its view. 

In the labor movement it is some- 
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times right to dissent, but it is al- 
ways wrong to divide.——Exchange. 


8-HOUR DAY MORE EF- 
FICIENT THAN 10 


The United States public health 
service has just published the re- 
sults of one of its studies made to 
find out whether the 8-hour day is 
more efficient than the 10-hour day. 
Two plants, each of high standard, 
were investigated, one working on 
an 8-hour and the other on a 10- 
hour basis. 

In the 8-hour plant, the output 
continued at a steady rate and work 
began and ended on time, while in 
the 10-hour plant much lost time 
was experienced and production as 
a rule declined in the latter hours 
of the day. The work in the 8-hour 
plant depended upon individual ca- 
pacity while in the 10-hour plant 
there was some limitation of the 
output. Recess periods were found 
to be of value, particularly in the 
afternoon, and holidays added to 
production on the following day. 

The 12-hour night shift, which is 
common in factories that have the 
10-hour day shift, was learned to 
be especially inefficient, the output 
progressively declining during the 
night and falling abruptly in the 
last two hours of work. It was also 
found that the shorter day had an 
influence upon the number of acci- 
dents.—News Letter. 


MINERS OUT OF WORK 


Thousands of miners in this 
country are idle and a coal short- 
age next winter is threatened, pre- 
dicts the United Mine Workers’ 
Journal. This trade union publi- 
cation says the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission permits rail- 
roads to “hog” all the coal cars and 
assign them to certain mines on 
their lines for the shipment of rail- 
road coal. These cars are denied 
to mines that have no railroad con- 
tracts. 


“Under these conditions,” says 
the United Mine Workers’ Journal, 
“the railroads are able to hammer 
down the price of coal which they 
buy. They guarantee an operator 
a 100 per cent. car supply if he will 
contract for his entire output to 
the railroad for а ‘year. This 
means that he will accept a lower 
price and a smaller margin of profit 
because he will be completely sold 
out for an entire year, while his 
neighboring mine owner is forced 
to get along with a short car sup- 
ply and sell to the public at a 
higher price than that which the 
railroads pay for their coal. 

“It is unfair to the other oper- 
ators and unfair also to the public. 
It is unfair to the mine workers at 
the mines which have no railroad 
contract, for they are unable to 
work full time. 

“Unless this situation is cleared 
up soon the country will face a 
serious coal shortage next winter.” 
—News Letter. 


Organization of the workers 
leads to better wages, fewer work- 
ing hours, improved working con- 
ditions; it develops independence, 
manhood and character; it fosters 
tolerance and real justice and 
makes for a constantly growing, 
better economic, social and political 
life for the burden-bearing masses. 

In countries where wages are 
best, the greatest progress has 
been made in economic, social and 
political advancement, in science, 
art, literature, education and in the 
wealth of the people generally. All 
low wage-paying countries con- 
trasted with America is proof for 
this statement.—From the Recon- 
struction Program, adopted June, 
1919. 


The distinguishing characteris- 
tie of the union label is its assur- 


ance against deception. When an 
article ceases to be union-made it 
ceases to bear the union label. 





The International, through its representative, presented their claim 
for better wages and better working conditions for the express drivers 
to the Wage Board on July 22d. Undoubtedly we will hear from the 
board in due time. In the meantime our membership must be patient. 


Auditor Briggs is still working in New York in the Milk Wagon 
Drivers’ Local No. 584, where he is endeavoring to straighten out the 
tangle existing. His reports to the office are encouraging. He believes 
in time it will be possible to smooth out everything, but it is going to 
take some time to do so. This local has a very large membership, and 
because of some disagreement between the old officers and the present 
officers conditions are somewhat unsettled. Auditor Briggs believes 
everything will come out all right in the end. 





Organizer Ashton put in a few days in Montreal and Toronto. He 
did some good work amongst our Canadian locals. There is a very bad 
situation, however, in Toronto, due to the fact that the employers are 
determined to destroy our union if possible. The membership of our 
local has dwindled down considerably due to the fact that the men be- 
longing to our union in that city, unless they can obtain immediate re- 
sults, cease paying dues to the organization. Wherever we have 
80 per cent. of the men working at our craft in any city organized, the 
employers’ association cannot defeat us. It is foolish—yes, almost sui- 
cide—to call a strike when the men working at our craft are not pretty 
thoroughly organized. 
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of 
OUR ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 











THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 





Buttons . . . . ` $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons .. . 75 a pair 
Watch Charms . . 1.50 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary % 
222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 
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All during the year we advised the express drivers and chauffeurs to 
have patience;-not-to strike, that striking was раа. Although it was 
pretty. tough for them, and we knew it, we assured them we would do 
our best; that they must bear up under their unpleasant conditions a 
little longer. You may believe me, this was no small job. То ask men 
to work for wages they could not live on was an unpleasant task. But 
that is what че 410, believing it was for the best.’ The men listened and 


in every instance took our advice, and the results prove we were not mis-, 


taken. We knew we had an honest cause and we felt that the Wage 
Board would grant us relief, and it did. Now, we thank the men for 
being governed by our advice and having confidence in us. We thank the 
Wage Board for giving us justice, and we thank the officers of the com- 
pany for their honest rebuttal evidence and their part in the proceedings. 
We are all happy now for a time at least, so let us put our shoulders to 
the wheel; let us all work together and prove to the public that we аге 
worthy of what has been done for us, and that we will offset the added 
expense to the public by better and more efficient service, if it is within 
our power. 





The other day, while in New York City, I met one or two of our 
officers, and in discussing the water-front situation I advised them. They 
understood and were guided by my advice and called off the trouble. A 
continuation of it would only make things hard for their friends, many 
of them team-owners, employing union men, and hundreds of horses 
standing idle in the barns. The longshoremen, for whom the strike or 
action was taken by the Teamsters, had been pleading for many weeks to 
settle the matter. Moral: It is dangerous work to become involved in 
a fight with another fellow unless it cannot be avoided, or unless you 
have a real reason affecting your own union. 


Shoe factories employing upward of 4,000 persons at Lynn, Mass., 
have been closed for two weeks because of market conditions. 
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TOILERS, SANCTIFY YOUR 
VOTE 


HE most virile 
movement in polit- 
ical life today is 
the national non- 
partisan campaign 
being conducted by 
the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 
Eloquent testimony to that effect is 
heard wherever the political situa- 

tion is intelligently discussed. 

There is no mistaking the influence 
which is being exerted for the de- 

feat of candidates who have shown 

themselves to be antagonistic to the 
best interests of the working peo- 
ple and to our citizenship generally. 

The records show that in the pri- 

mary elections which have been 

held thus far, the national non-par- 
tisan political organization of labor 
has played a decisive part in more 
than 15 contests. In that many dis- 
tricts those who have been hostile 
or unfriendly have been defeated. 

A number of primary elections ке- 
main to be held and in these thére 
is certain to be additional achieve- 

ment for the welfare of our people. 

Three months remain before the 
final day of the present political 
struggle and these three months 
will constitute the vital portion of 
the campaign period. The issues of 
the campaign are now in full before 
the people everywhere. Тһе rec- 
ords of candidates for the Senate 
and for the House of Representa- 
tives have been sent to all labor 
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organizations throughout the coun- 
try. The political party platforms 
have been written and labor’s an- 
alysis of them has been placed be- 
fore the people. By comparison of 
the records the voters everywhere 
may determine whom to support 
and whom to defeat. There is no 
ambiguity about the records of 
either candidates or parties. 
Politicians who fear retribution 
at the hands of an outraged elec- 
torate have made the charge that 
labor in some cases has abandoned 
its non-partisanship and has be- 
come partisan. But in no sense is 
this true. There is no labor vote 
to be delivered and there is no labor 
partisanship to any political party. 
There is, however, a vote of work- 
ing men and women and of those 
citizens generally who are forward 
looking and who are determined to 
guard the principles of freedom 
and justice, who will vote more 
unitedly than ever before for the 
retirement of those who have be- 
trayed the trust placed in them and 
for the election of those whose 
principles and records indicate that 
they may be trusted to uphold the 
rights of the people in public office. 
The interest that has been mani- 
fested in Labor’s non-partisan cam- 
paign surpasses anything ever 
known in an American political ef- 
fort. In response to suggestions 
from the national campaign com- 
mittee local unions, central bodies 
and State federations throughout 
the country have appointed cam- 
paign committees and these in turn 
have formed compact central or- 
ganizations through which the ef- 
forts of all might be organized and 
co-ordinated for the purpose of se- 
curing the most favorable results. 
It has recently been requested 
that local Labor campaign commit- 
tees hold congressional district 
meetings for the purpose of more 
effectively organizing the work in 
each congressional district. Out of 
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close co-operation of this character 
much good is certain to result. 

In order to further increase the 
enthusiasm and the effectiveness of 
the campaign work the national 
campaign committee has requested 
that the executive councils of all 
State Federations of Labor be 
called together in special session at 
an early date. The purpose of these 
meetings is to make clear the pro- 
gram in each State and to harmon- 
ize and organize all efforts with one 
object in view. 

The staff which has been organ- 
ized by the national campaign com- 
mittee at A. F. of L. headquarters 
in Washington is giving every pos- 
sible assistance to local campaign 
committees, and there should be no 
hesitancy on the part of any locai 
committee in asking for such coun- 
sel and assistance as may be 
deemed necessary. One of the most 
encouraging features of the entire 
work of the campaign thus far has 
been the tremendous demand for 
literature published by our na- 
tional committee. It has been im- 
possible to keep abreast of this de- 
mand, largely owing to difficulty in 
securing sufficient quantities of 
white paper, but every effort is be- 
ing made to meet as fully as possi- 
ble the needs in this direction. 

It will be noted that in this issue 
of the American Federationist the 
platform planks on Labor’s propo- 
sals are published as they appear 
in the Democratic and Republican 
platforms, together with the com- 
ment of Labor thereon. The intel- 
ligence of the American people will 
lead them to determine which plat- 
form more nearly conforms to 
their desires and which expresses 
more nearly their ideals and aspi- 
rations toward freedom, justice 
and democracy. 

The forces of greed and plunder, 
the profiteers and the autocrats of 
our political and industrial life 
leave no doubt as to what they de- 
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sire and where they will mass their 
support. 

The challenge of these forces to 
the citizenship of the nation is 
brazen and blunt. That the right 
thinking men and women of our re- 
public can afford to allow this chal- 
lenge to reap a harvest of political 
power in the coming election is un- 
thinkable. More than in any polit- 
ical contest since the days of the 
Civil War the issue is clearly 
drawn between reaction and prog- 
ress. The wish of the enemies of 
Labor and of the people generally 
is not merely to stand pat for what 
is; it is to go back to what was. 

Against this concept of darkness 
the people must mass themselves 
solidly and invincibly for progress. 
There burns in the hearts of the 
American people a great and noble 
ideal. The spirit that made of our 
war a great crusade and that made 
of our wonderful army a host of 
crusaders sworn to fidelity to hu- 
man rights and human freedom 
lives in everything that is truly 
American and demands expression 
in the acts of our public represen- 
tatives and of our Government. 

In wanton denial of this nobility 
of thought and concept, the Hes- 
sians of greed and plunder seek to 
ride down the rights of the people 
and destroy their liberties. The 
enemies of Labor have given to 
their servants the mandate that 
Labor must be crushed, its rights 
denied and its liberties destroyed. 

With the freedom of the working 
people the whole destiny of de- 
mocracy as understood in Ameri- 
can life is involved and entwined. If 
Labor could be turned back from 
its onward march the great torch 
of liberty would cease to burn for 
the millions. 

The masses of the working peo- 
ple of the nation understand the 
great issue that faces them. The 
one supreme issue is whether lib- 
erty shall live. Profiteering, the 
denial of free speech and free 


press, the despotic use of the in- 
junction—all of these are manifes- 
tations of the same determination, 
the same drive to crowd Labor back 
from the road of progress and to 
take out of millions of homes that 
light which has come into them as 
the harbinger of a higher and bet- 
ter civilization. 

Let America make no mistake 
about what is involved in this cam- 
paign. Let no man or woman take 
lightly the duties involved. Let 
none undervalue by a fraction the 
solemn obligation that is laid upon 
all to bring decisive defeat to ene- 
mies of human progress and to 
crown with victory the candidacies 
of those who stand as friends of 
liberty and justice and progress. 

The dim eyes of the helpless are 
upon the hosts of Labor in this 
great struggle. May the manhood 
and the womanhood of America 
vindicate now the hopes and the 
truths out of which our great na- 
tion had its birth—By President 
Gompers, in American Federation- 
ist. з 
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HUMANE METHODS ІМ HORSE 
TAMING 


“The Reforming of Dangerous 
and Useless Horses” is the title of 
a new book on an old subject by 
Lieut.. Mike Rimington of the Brit- 
ish army. After a career in the 
Far East the author served in 
France with the Indian cavalry 
during the great war, and was in 
charge of a depot where unmanage- 
able horses and mules were sent to 
be reformed or shot. His experi- 
ence was thus broader than a 
horseman could hope to have in 
times of peace, and his statement 
that kindness, patience and deter- 
mination combined with common 
sense constitute the keynote of his 
system is gratifying to those who 
believe horses are seldom if ever 
born vicious, but are made so by 
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mismanagement or cruel treat- 
ment. 

“The Arab is the most wonderful 
horse master in the world,” he 
says. “He governs his horses by 
the law of kindness from the mo- 
ment they are foaled. They live 
with the family. The consequence 
is they have become more intelli- 
gent than any other breed of 
horses and have developed such a 
deep and lasting affection for their 
masters that they will obey their 
voices. I reform the savage out- 
law on exactly the same principle 
as I educate nervous horses and 
colts that have never been handled. 
There is, I regret to say, a firm 
belief with a good many grooms 
and others that the one and only 
method to show refractory horses 
who is master is by cruelly ill treat- 
ing them whenever they do wrong. 
This system has the opposite effect. 
and makes them more savage than 
ever. 

“Т have two equally humane 
methods, and adopt either or both, 
according ty the circumstances of 
the case. The first I apply to colts, 
nervous horses and some that, are 
on the verge of becoming vicious. 
The second is used for the danger- 
ous horse and the few horses you 
fail to reform by the first method. 

“First Method—Cause your 
horse to see, smell and touch with 
his nose everything that he does not 
understand, until he is satisfied 
that it will not hurt him. Get him 
to follow you about loose by kind- 
ness and by making much of 
him. In this way mutual trust 
will be gained. When riding 
him apply the correct aids to 
show him what you want him to 
do. Reward and caress him when 
he obeys your aims and wishes; 
never on any account cause him 
pain or be rough with him. Ina 
very short time he will willingly 
obey you. 

“Second Method—Tie some hay 
securely round a stick eight feet in 
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length, and let him eat and rub his 
nose with the end the hay is at- 
tached to. Hold the other end out 
of striking distance, so as to give 
you a chance if he attempts to sav- 
age you. Do not attempt to enter 
his box until you have persuaded 
him to eat the hay from the stick, 
which is long enough to reach any 
part of him from outside the box. 
Rub gently, talking to him all the 
time, every part of his body, fore 
and hind legs. Continue to rub 
any part that he resents till he 
stands quietly and leaves off kick- 
ing, etc. Gradually, with the stick, 
get closer and closer to him till you 
can touch his nose with your hand. 
As soon as he trusts you enough 
for you to safely discard the stick 
follow out instructions in first 
method. He will very soon com- 
pletely trust you and forget his vi- 
cious ways.” 

Lieut. Rimington’s practice of 
letting nervous horses see, smell 


and touch with the nose all strange . 


objects is based on his observation 
that the most sensitive part of a 
horse is his muzzle. As soon ав the 
animal trusts him enough to do so 
the British trainer takes another 
step in gaining his confidence by 
feeding him oats, carrots or sugar 
from the hand. It is absolutely 
essential, he says, to have such tid- 
bits in your pocket ready for use 
when dealing with wild or vicious 
horses. 

A groom or trainer must have his 
heart and soul in the work to obtain 
any success with such horses, in 
the author’s opinion. If he receives 
a kick or other injury he must not 
lose his temper and punish the 
horse, but must show by his voice 
and action that he is not frightened 
and is above retaliation. 

Here are some other nuggets of 
advice from this rational and hu- 
mane British horse tamer: 

“Viciousness is developed from 
acute nervousness, and a horse as- 
similates the character of his 
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groom. A nervous man makes a 
nervous horse; a vicious man a 
vicious horse. Women grooms, as 
a general rule, are more successful 
than men in handling nervous and 
vicious horses. 

“In managing a rough horse it 
is not strength that is required, 
but skill. It is the light touch and 
elastic feeling of the mouth that is 
necessary; not the hard, rigid, un- 
yielding pull, which deadens the 
mouth and torments the horse. Let 
your hands and wrists be full of 
elasticity. 

“Gentling is an art in itself. To 
gentle is to rub or massage with 
your hand any part of a horse. 
Start with the head, stroking his 
ears and talking to him at the same 
time. Gentle with a firm and sym- 
pathetic hand. This gives confi- 
dence and leads to picking up the 
forelegs. Before gentling down 
the hind legs work your hand 
round toward the tail, get hold of 
it, bring it round, giving it a few 
determined pulls, and still holding 
it in your hand, gentle down the 
hind leg with your other hand. 

“In my whole experience with 
every kind of vicious and obstinate 
horses and mules I have learned the 
valuable lesson that the use of the 
whip absolutely retards one’s 
chances of making them service- 
able and generous workers. Spurs 
are another form of torture that 
either sours the horse or spoils his 
temper. 

“The tail twitch has the good re- 
sult of giving confidence to a horse 
of uncertain character when you 
are doing anything to his hind 
quarters. Pull the tail around the 
flanks and twist with determined 
jerks when he moves or kicks. I 
have mastered and permanently 
cured many of the worst kickers 
by this very simple method.” 

What the author terms the screw 
touch is used in dealing with rear- 
ing horses and runaways. This 
consists in pulling the head of the 


horse round to one side until it al- 
most touches his flank, and then 
keeping it there by holding one rein 
firmly behind the rider’s knee while 
gently kicking the horse on the op- 
posite side. In this position he is 
powerless to go away or go up in 
the air, so the author says. 

Many of Lieut. Rimington’s 
methods will be new to American 
horsemen, and it would be inter- 
esting to know what success they 
bere in trying them.—News Let- 
er. 


CHURCHMEN JUSTIFY RECENT 
STEEL STRIKE 


Workers in the steel industry 
were justified in their nation-wide 
strike, last year, according to a 
commission appointed by the inter- 
church world movement that has 
just made public its report. 

The report says that “unless vi- 
tal changes are brought to pass a 
renewal of the conflict in this in- 
dustry seems inevitable.” 

The report is a flat contradiction 
to the publicity campaign of indus- 
trial autocrats and their supporters 
that this strike was the forerunner 
of a revolution and was instigated 
by “bolsheviks.” 

“Charges of bolshevism or of in- 
dustrial radicalism in the conduct 
of the strike,’ says the report, 
“were without foundation.” 

It is declared that the steel com- 
panies have most effectively de- 
terred men from joining Labor or- 
ganizations. The workers’ griev- 
ances were of long standing. It 
showed, but had found no expres- 
sion because “they were limited 
largely to foreigners of many races 
and languages without industrial 
tradition, education or leadership 
to organize.” 

A general summary of the find- 
ings of the commission showed the 
fundamental grievances to be: Ex- 
cessive hours, the boss system, no 
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right to organize or to representa- 
tion. 

The remedies desired were: 
Shorter day and week with a living 
wage; representation and confer- 
ence; end to the boss system which 
so often subjects common labor to 
petty tyrannies and right to union- 
ize and a substitution of industrial 
democracy for industrial autocracy. 

“All the conditions that caused 
the steel strike continue to exist,” 
it was stated. “We feel that unless 
changes are made approximating in 
some degree the’findings here pre- 
sented, another strike must come. 
In the measure that working men 
become intelligent and American- 
ized, will they refuse to labor un- 
der such conditions. 

“The arbitrary control of the 
steel corporation extended outside 
the plants, affecting the workers as 
citizens and the social institutions 
in the communities. 

“The steel industry was under 
the domination of a policy whose 
aim was to keep out labor unions. 
In pursuit of this policy, blacklists 
were used, workmen were dis- 
charged for union affiliation, ‘un- 
der-cover men’ and ‘labor detec- 
tives’ were employed and efforts 
were made to influence the local 
press, pulpit and police authori- 
ties. 

“In western Pennsylvania the 
civil rights of free speech and as- 
sembly were abrogated without 
just cause, both for individuals and 
labor organizations. Personal 
rights of strikers were violated by 
the state constabulary and sheriffs’ 
deputies. 

“Federal authorities, in some 
cases, acted against groups of 
workmen on the instigation of em- 
ployes of steel companies. In many 
places in western Pennsylvania 
community authorities and institu- 
tions were subservient to the main- 
tenance of one corporation’s anti- 
union policies.” 

Recent charges that big business 
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attempted to wreck the interchurch 
world movement because of its in- 
vestigation of this strike are re- 
called by this statement by a mem- 
ber of the strike probe commis- 
sion: 

“Tn going forward with its work 
the commission faced far-reaching 
difficulties by anonymous attack, 
by the rifling of its files and by 
under-cover methods of every sort 
it has been embarrassed and its 
work threatened with disaster.” 

The commission’s report in- 
dorses every claim made by trade 
unionists and refutes the charges 
that the strike was called for other 
purposes. Every power at the com- 
mand of industrial autocracy was 
used to detract the public mind 
from the strike causes and to cen- 
ter attention on W. Z. Foster, sec- 
retary of the strike committee. 

The strike was called following a 
refusal of Judge Gary, of the 
United States Steel Corporation, to 
meet a committee representing his 
employes to place before him “mat- 
ters that are of vital concern to 
them and concerning hours of la- 
bor, wages, hours, working condi- 
tions and the right of collective 
bargaining.” 

Judge Gary refused to meet this 
committee on the ground that he 
favored the non-union shop.— 
News Letter. 


THIS CAMPAIGN 15. YOUR 
FIGHT! ARE YOU IN IT? 


Success for the non-partisan po- 
litical campaign of the American 
Federation of Labor offers to the 
American people their only oppor- 
tunity to rid themselves of con- 
gressional reaction. It is their only 
chance to put progress into Con- 
gress. 

We have seen what it means to 
have reaction enthroned in the 
Senate and House. We have seen 
too much of it. 

We have paid the penalty. 

We have had the high cost of liv- 
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ing—we still have it. We have had 
the Cummins-Esch railroad þill— 
it is with us today. We have had 
congressional encouragement of 
the methods of Palmer and Burle- 
son. We have had a high and lofty 
defiance of the masses of the peo- 
ple, a finished product of the oli- 
garchical mind if ever there was 
one. 

We have had too many abuses to 
catalog here. Get and read the lit- 
erature published by the A. F. of 
L. national non-partisan political 
campaign committee. 

ж ж ж 

By their records you shall know 
them. That is the heart of the 
non-partisan campaign. 

Records count. Promises are no 
good unless there are faithful rec- 
ords of service back of them. Flim- 
flam is worthless in this fight. 

Likewise, we are not looking at 
party labels. The workers are or- 
ganized to support faithful candi- 
dates, regardless of labels. 

It gets no man anything now to 
call himself Democrat or Republi- 
can and expect votes for that. It’s 
the record that turns the scales. 
It’s the record that counts. WHAT 
DOES THE RECORD SAY? 

Millions of men and women are 
organized and organizing to work 
and vote for honesty and progress 
in political life. 

They intend to vote on FACTS. 

Woe to the candidate who tries 
to cover a shady record with bunk 
and hokum. 

No counterfeit passes this time! 

* * ж 


No political movement іп Ameri- 
can life has developed more enthu- 
siasm than Labor’s great struggle 
of 1920. 

That is because it is an honest 
movement of the masses for truth 
and justice and democratic prog- 
ress. 

That is why it takes literature by 
the millions of pieces to supply the 
demand. 
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That is why bands of four-min- 
ute speakers are taking the field 
everywhere. 

That is why politicians are wor- 
ried. 

Every American worker has a 
stake in this campaign. No Amer- 
ican worker can afford to withhold 
his share of effort. 

Get into the campaign. Get into 
the fight. It is as big in the village 
as in the city, as vital to the country 
as to the metropolis. 

It is everybody’s fight for a gov- 
ernment that will represent the 
American people all the way 
through. 

That kind of a fight is too big 
and too good for any worker to stay 
out of !—News Letter. 


OPERATING GENIUS GONE 
FROM RAILWAYS 


The operating genius of Ameri- 
can railway management has been 
sapped in the money markets, de- 
clared President Gompers in a 
statement on the recent wage 
award of $600,000,000 by the Rail- 
road Labor Board. The trade union 
executive says this sum looms large 
but, considered in individual cases, 
it is a “sop.” He says this award, 
as compared with the guaranteed 
dividends of the railways “із an in- 
dictment against the Esch-Cum- 
mins law, of which time will con- 
vict the authors.” 

“The country wants to know how 
this wage increase is to be met. The 
problem of how even to come this 
near to an adequate wage is one 
that is causing all manner of au- 
thorities and would-be authorities 
to gasp in amazement and to hunt 
for a solution. 

“This whole clamor and specula- 
tion is an evidence of the intel- 
lectual bankruptcy of railroad 
statesmanship and of railroad op- 
erating genius. The railroad ex- 
ecutives have the guarantee of the 
Government that a 6 per cent. divi- 
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dend will be supplied by the Gov- 
ernment if it can not be earned by 
the roads. The situation need cause 
them no particular worry, the only 
question being one of how to best 
extract the required amount from 
the public. The whole considera- 
tion of the matter has thus far 
brought forth only two proposals— 
direct and indirect taxation.. We 
are told that freight rates must be 
increased to meet the extra cost. 
If they are not increased the extra 
cost must be met by the Govern- 
ment. 

“Tt does not seem to have oc- 
curred to either the Government 
or the railroads that it might be 
possible to increase railroad oper- 
ating efficiency to a point that 
would eliminate the extra cost. 

“The question of ownership is 
not involved. The question is one 
of making the roads do what they 
were built to do and what they 
must do. The present condition 
and the present state of fright over 
the outlook is a terrific indictment 
of railroad executive brains. The 
audacity seems to have gone out of 
railroading. The fertility of imag- 
ination which made American rail- 
roads the greatest in the world has 
been sapped in the money markets. 
The ideals of achievement have 
been buried under the aspiration 
for stock jobbing. 

“When the actual operating 
forces of our railroad systems were 
dethroned by the financial powers 
railroading lost that vital spark 
that must return to life and virility 
if the problem is to be solved. 

“Let operating brains be put to 
work and the solution of the rail- 
road problem will be found. The 
answer is not in levying taxes. It 
is in real railroading.” —News Let- 
ter. 


You can Пе down and let circum- 
stances walk over you and fail, or 
you can gird yourself up and walk 
through circumstances to success. 
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ANY PLAN BUT UNIONS FA- 
VORED BY EMPLOYER 


“Last week,” says Editor Bland 
of the Union Leader, “the newspa- 
pers devoted columns of space to 
the International Harvester Com- 
pany’s announcement of a profit- 
sharing plan—60 per cent. to the 
employes and 40 per cent. to the 
company—on paper, of course, but 
the newspapers failed to relate the 
details of this wonderful plan, so 
that discerning readers might be 
able to satisfy themselves whether 
this 60-40 arrangement is a reality 
or whether the 60 per cent. is act- 
ually mulcted from the employes іп 
belated wage increases or other 
ways for which the so-called profit- 
sharing institutions are noted.” 

Attention is called to the com- 
pany’s works council plan which 
was recently launched with shouts 
of approval by the public press. 

“When all the facts surrounding 
the works council plan were ascer- 
tained and the plan was analyzed,” 
says Editor Bland, “it was found 
to be the same old lemon for the 
workers, all one-sided, and wholly 
in control of the company. 

“The national industrial confer- 
ence board, composed of a score of 
manufacturers’ associations, re- 
cently conducted a nation-wide in- 
vestigation of profit-sharing, wage 
bonuses, stock selling to employes 
and other plans, and in its report 
said this: 

“<Profit-sharing is no panacea. 
It is no solution of the wage prob- 
lem.’ The report advised employ- 
ers that efforts along this line 
would not result in establishing 
permanent satisfactory relations 
with the workers and that their ef- 
forts might better be turned in 
other directions. 

“Out at the harvester works an 
employe is free in one respect, and 
one only. He is free to quit his 
job. But if he shows any marked 
activity in agitating a change of 
the conditions fixed for him by the 
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company, he may be denied this one 
opportunity. If the boss gets to 
him first he may be relieved of the 
necessity of quitting. In that case 
he is separated from his job and 
the profits from his labor stay with 
the company.” —News Letter. 


FOOD COSTS GOING UP; ALL 
RECORDS BROKEN 


The cost of 22 articles of food 
has increased 9 per cent. from Jan- 
uary of this year to June 15, re- 
ports the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

On June 15 the average family 
expenditure for these articles was 
2 per cent. higher than on May 15. 
The May expenditure was 2 per 
cent. higher than in April, and in 
April the expenditure was 5 per 
cent. higher than in March. 

During the period June, 1919, to 
June, 1920, potatoes increased 171 
per cent.; sugar, 152 per cent.; 
raisins, 64 per cent.; rice, 36 per 
cent.; rolled oats, 24 per cent.; 
flour, 17 per cent.; coffee, 15 per 
сепі.; prunes, 11 per cent.; corn- 
meal, 10 per cent.; fresh milk and 
cabbage, 9 per cent. each; sirloin 
steak, 7 per cent.; ham and butter, 
6 per cent.; round steak and tea, 5 
per cent. each. 

The articles that showed the 
greatest decrease were: Onions, 28 
per cent.; lard, 27 per cent.; plate 
beef, 10 рег cent.; bacon, 6 per 
cent.; and pork chops and toma- 
toes, 4 per cent each. 

For the seven-year period, June, 
1913, to June, 1920, nine of the 23 
articles for which prices were se- 
cured in June, 1918, increased over 
100 per cent., as follows: Pota- 
toes, 472 per cent.; sugar, 404 per 
cent.; flour, 167 per cent.; corn- 
meal, 138 per cent.; rice, 117 per 
cent.; ham, 115 per cent.; lamb, 
114 per cent.; bread, 111 per cent.; 
hens, 110 per cent. 

These figures show that in June, 
1920, flour cost more than two and 


one-half times what it did in June, 
1913; sugar cost five times as much 
and potatoes approximately five 
and three-quarters times as much 
as in June, 1913.—News Letter. 


NO LOWERING OF WORKERS’ 
STANDARDS 


An insidious campaign has been 
begun in an attempt to pave the 
way for a reduction of wages. It 
is cautiously feeling its way 
through the press. This crafty 
propaganda is dangerous. 

“Prompt reductions are to be 
made in prices of basic commodi- 
ties and the cost of living, followed 
by a moderation of the wages of 
labor.” 

This at the outset seems a con- 
cession. Heretofore the demand 
has been for a reduction of wages 
first and a promise of a reduction 
in prices. This latest seems a new 
slant. 

Labor may well be on guard. The 
relative wage is the workers’ safe- 
guard. 

Lowering of prices of the neces- 
sities of life is desirable, but labor 
must see to it that the old order is 
reversed. 

A relative wage must be pre- 
served and extended. Conditions 
must be better, not worse. 

There must be no lowering of the 
standards of life of American 
workers. 


WANTS WAGES REDUCED 


Henry Abbott, manufacturer and 
a director of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, declares 
that the workers must prepare to 
accept a reduction in wages, that 
having been determined at the re- 
cent meeting of that body in this 
city. He declares that each mem- 
ber was told that he must work out 
his own method of reaching that 
end. He did not say that the pol- 
icy agreed upon will have the 
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moral and financial assistance of 
the entire membership of that as- 
sociation. If that understanding 
was not reached, what other pur- 
pose has it for existence? Now 
that he has served warning on the 
workers, with the sanction of his 
association, it is high time the 
workers should prepare to meet the 
emergency by getting into the vari- 
ous unions and insist on being con- 
sulted as to whether they will sub- 
mit to the autocratic orders he has 
assumed to issue. In telling his 
story he says: 

“Values are going to find their 
own level rapidly. And they are 
going to drag the high price of 
union labor—one of the things 
which has held them up—right 
along down with them. 

“The manufacturers will not 
have hard tasks because, like a row 
of bricks on end, if one falls the 
other comes down with a crash. 

“We realize well enough that la- 
bor will not voluntarily accept a 
lower wage. But labor will do so 
when labor gets hungry. And these 
wages will not be set by the labor 
unions, either.” 


TRADE UNIONS GROW DE- 
SPITE OPPOSITION 


The report of Secretary Frank 
Morrison to the A. F. of L. con- 
vention shows record membership 
gains the last year despite contin- 
ued savage anti-union attacks dur- 
ing that period. 

The average paid-up membership 
of the A. F. of L. for the fiscal year 
1920 was 4,078,740. This is a gain 
of 818,672 over the report made 
last year. During the 12 months 
ending April 30 last, charters were 
issued to the National Federation 
of Rural Letter Carriers, Order of 
Sleeping Car Conductors and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Patrolmen 
and to 170 central bodies in 48 
states and Canada. The states of 
Illinois, Oklahoma and Pennsyl- 





vania led with 11 charters each. 
During the year there were a total 
of 943 charters issued to national 
and international unions, central, 
local trade and federal labor 
unions. The total membership 
of 4,078,740 is diveded as follows: 
110 national and international 
unions, 46 state federations, 926 
city central bodies, 36,741 local 
unions, and 1,288 local trade and 
federal unions affiliated directly to 
the A. F. of L. The five depart- 
ment councils have 682 local de- 
partment councils  affiliated.— 
News Letter. 


RUNS TRUE TO FORM 


Postmaster General Burleson 
runs true to form in his ruling 
that when an employe in his de- 
partment reaches the age provided 
in the retirement law he shall be 
automatically dropped. 

The law permits heads of depart- 
ments to pass on the competency of 
an employe who has reached the 
age limit. Other department heads 
are retaining employes whose wide 
knowledge and mental alertness 
makes them valuable. But the 
postmaster general orders these 
employes to get out. 

Congressman lLehlbach, joint 
author of the law, has protested to 
the President against the post- 
master general’s order. The law- 
maker says the will of Congress is 
ignored by setting aside the provi- 
sion which permits efficient em- 
ployes being continued in the serv- 
ice; the efficiency of the postal 
service is weakened by removing 
at one time hundreds of men who 
must be replaced by green and in- 
experienced men, and the postmas- 
ter general “has increased the cost 
to the government because pen- 
sions must be paid to those dis- 
missed while salaries must also be 
paid to the green men who are 
brought into the service to replace 
them.’’—News Letter. 








By 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


HE United States Railroad Labor Board has rendered its decision 
| on wages for express drivers and helpers. No doubt you have read 
about same in the newspapers, but a word or two from us on this 
important decision, in which the International Office played no small part, 
may not be amiss. First, I desire to say that I think the award is an 
honest finding for our men, based on the facts submitted, and I am hope- 
ful, and recommend, that our express membership will unanimously 
accept same. In our case this is the first decision of the Wage Board, 
and as years roll on let us hope that there will be many others equally as 
just to all concerned. We also hope and trust that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will grant an honest, substantial increase in rates to 
the express company, so that it may not suffer as a result of the addi- 
tional expense or cost of opevation resulting from the Wage Board’s 
award, because it would be unfair to have the stockholders of the com- 
pany suffer. They are entitled to an honest return on the money they 
have invested and they have for some time past been losing in this busi- 
ness. The service rendered by the railway express cannot be equaled by 
any other country in the world and could not be duplicated in this country 
if the present company was to decide to disband. 

The award granted to our members is 16 cents per hour and is retro- 
active, or dates back to May 1, 1920. Many of the men will receive 
about $100.00 back pay in a special or separate check. Some nice work 
for your union to have accomplished; for, let it be understood right here, 
your union did the job. Our manner of stating the facts, our fairness 
and honesty in dealing with exact conditions, was mainly responsible for 
such a fair settlement of the case. The Clerks’ International Union took 
care of its membership and did well for its men, but the men belonging 
to that union are working under different conditions and required differ- 
ent arguments. In my judgment our men are working under better 
conditions. The Clerks’ case was presented in a very masterly manner 
by the International officers of the Clerks’ Union. We represented the 
drivers, chauffeurs and helpers, as the greatest majority of them belong 
to our International, and the drivers, chauffeurs, etc., that don’t belong 
should immediately join hands with us, if they want their conditions 
taken care of in the future, for, remember, under the Esch-Cummins law 
there must be appointed a board or boards of adjustment to adjust, arbi- 
trate and, if possible, settle all disputes arising during the year. For in- 
stance, certain sections of the award may need interpretation, or some 
dispute may arise over overtime, etc. Therefore, all the clerks should 
belong to the Clerks’ International Union and all drivers, chauffeurs, men 
working on wagons or automobiles, men employed in stables or garages, 
should belong to the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauf- 
feurs of America, chartered under the American Federation of Labor. 
There is no excuse now for men who properly come under our jurisdic- 
tion remaining outside of our organization any longer. There is no room 
any more for company unions. Let me say to you confidentially that the 
company officials (whose names we cannot mention) desire all men that 
properly come under our jurisdiction to belong to our organization, for 
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almost as important as the splendid increase obtained in wages is the 
very favorable impression we have made on the company, due to our 
honest, fair and intelligent handling of the case; our straightforward 
and clean method of doing business. This is not boasting (boasting 
would not get us anything), and the following statement was made by 
more than one of the company’s officials: “Our company is indeed grati- 
fied and pleased with the way you do business. Your International rep- 
resentatives have made a most favorable impression on our officials and 
have caused us to change our previous feelings toward the labor move- 
ment very materially. Before meeting your representatives we were 
somewhat afraid that we would be unable to understand one another or 
reach an understanding, but we want to assure you that we have never 
done business with anyone who has been so fair, so honorable or so con- 
servative, and at the same time so firm. Your pleadings for your mem- 
bership not only impressed us, but convinced us, we could and will be 
friends.” Is there now any reason why men in the employ of this com- 
pany should not pay up their dues or pay their initiation and join hands 
with us, so that we may go on improving the conditions of the men work- 
ing for the large express company? Тһе man who continues in the so- 
called company organization, or refuses to pay dues into some local of 
our International, after we have made good every statement or promise, 
is an ingrate of the lowest type and almost deserves to be called a degen- 
erate, one unworthy of the companionship or confidence of honest men. 
Remember the company officials cannot, and we do not expect them to, 
tell you to give up the other union, but, believe me, the company officials 
will know the men that refuse to join hands with us, and perhaps we 
may find a way of impressing on you your duty to us—which is to come, 
join hands with us, be one of us, for the sake of the men who work 
with you. 


HE nominations for President and Vice-President of the United 

States have been made by both the Republican and Democratic par- 

ties and are now well known throughout the country. It is every 
man’s privilege to vote for whom he pleases, but it is our duty, as officers 
of your union, to tell you what we know about both conventions and can- 
didates. Now then, as stated above, let us assure you that you may vote 
any old way you desire to, as no one will call you to account for doing so, 
but don’t say, when the election is all over, that we did not tell you any- 
thing about the case, and don’t let other questions, other than Labor’s 
interest, influence you when deciding or choosing your candidate. 

The American Federation of Labor appointed a committee, headed 
by Samuel Gompers, to visit and place before both political conventions 
the claims and the needs of the toilers. Labor’s committee appeared first 
before the Republican convention, and, to be brief, were flatly refused 
anything. What is still worse, the Republican platform declared in favor 
of preventing strikes by legislation, if possible, and does not even declare 
in favor of the right of men to organize. The declarations of the Repub- 
licans are the most reactionary, in their position towards Labor, that 
have been made for many years, and the candidate, Mr. Harding, as 
United States Senator, has on every occasion cast his vote against Labor. 
He is a very nice, smooth, congenial man to talk with, but is one of the 
old crowd, controlled by trusts and non-union corporations—one of the 
type that believes labor unions are un-American and are run by agi- 
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tators. He will not promise anything to Labor, so if elected we must 
not expect anything. Mr. Coolidge, the Republican candidate for Vice- 
President, would never have been heard of nationally were it not for the 
fact that he made a record in Boston fighting the Policemen’s Union, and 
incidentally all unions, and as a result has destroyed not only the Police- 
men’s Union in Boston, but he has disrupted the best police force in the 
country, and for efficiency has substituted any-old-kind of police duty. A 
few years ago he was elected to the Massachusetts Legislature from a 
small town in the northern part of the State by promising that he would 
get the State to build a road for the town. He trimmed around with the 
Democrats and Republicans and succeeded in getting a bill passed to 
build the road. This made him State Senator and then Governor, and, 
perhaps, Vice-President of the United States. He was a nice, tame, 
faithful machine Republican, hating unions in his heart; very plausible, 
soft-soaping union men whenever he met them, but never doing anything 
for them. During his whole political career he never did anything con- 
structive for Labor, and if he is elected to the Vice-Presidency, don’t 
expect anything. He would drive every union man in this country to 
the bottom of the sea, if he could. Now, on the Democratic side of the 
line, we find Mr. Cox, Governor of Ohio, nominated for President. Dur- 
ing his long career he has always been Labor’s friend. He is not ashamed 
to come out in the open and say so. In his speech of acceptance he de- 
clared in the strongest language, “Тһе right of men to organize and to 
quit work if they desired to do so.” When Labor’s committee appeared 
before the Democratic convention in San Francisco they were received 
with courtesy and kindness, and while they were not granted all they 
asked, the platform of that party contains much more favorable declara- 
tions for Labor than the Republican platform. As to the candidates for 
President, one has never been with us, the other has always been our 
friend. As Governor of Ohio Mr. Cox was responsible for more favor- 
able legislation for Labor than any Governor that ever preceded him. 
The Workmen’s Compensation Law, for which he was mainly responsible, 
is one of the best of its kind in the country. While true to the principles 
of his party, he is outspoken and fearless and cannot be made to do wrong 
even by those within his party who would threaten him. Governor Cox 
resembles Governor Johnson of California in many ways—fearless, hon- 
est, daring, manly, honorable, anxious to do right by and for the people, 
especially the common, or working, people of the country. The candi- 
date for Vice-President, Mr. Roosevelt, a near relative of the late Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, as Assistant Secretary of the Navy has always been 
friendly to Labor. Ав Assistant Secretary of the Navy it was his duty 
to deal with the navy and arsenal employes, and in every instance he was 
fair and treated the men with kindness, never denying them the right to 
organize and to be represented by men of their own choosing. Compare 
him with Coolidge—the man who denies men the right to organize. 
Compare Cox with Harding, the United States Senator, always voting 
against us, and then as a true union man do your duty for yourself, your 
fellow workers and for your country. Your conscience must be your 
guide, but your comrades expect you to help them solve this great ques- 
tion of right and justice by electing to office Labor’s friends and defeating 
Labor’s enemies. 




















AUTO ACCIDENTS INCREASED 


Twenty - three children. were 
killed by vehicular traffic in New 
York City during the month of 
May, according to the report of the 
National Highways Protective So- 
ciety, made public recently. 

The report shows that while trol- 
ley and wagon fatalities decreased 
over the month of May last year, 
the automobile fatalities have in- 
creased nearly 50 per cent. During 
the last month automobiles and mo- 
torcycles killed 22 persons in this 
city, of whom 8 were children. In 
May, 1912, 15 persons, of whom 8 
were children, were killed. Trol- 
leys last month killed 3 children 
and 5 adults. Wagons last month 
killed 12 children and 6 adults.— 
New York Call. 


RAG PRICES JUMP 


The price of rags to be re- 
worked into cloth increased from 
300 to 1,200 per cent. between 
June, 1914, and December, 1919, 
according to the national sheep 
and wool bureau of America. The 
bureau shows that this advance is 
because of the increased use of wool 
substitutes in cloth sold as “all 
wool’—a term understood by the 
public to mean all virgin (new) 
wool. 

Textile manufacturers, it is 
stated, prefer wool substitutes be- 
cause they can make more money. 
The law permits cloth made of 
them to be sold unidentified and 
without any mark that would make 
it possible for the public to know 
‘of the absence of virgin (new) 
wool. As a result rags have el- 
bowed new wool out of its legiti- 
mate market and, the bureau says, 
wool growers face ruin. 











The public demand for virgin 
wool is great, but the response of 
the textile manufacturers is little. 
Last year they gave the public an 
allowance of three pounds of vir- 
gin wool per capita, while the need 
is estimated at 12 pounds per cap- 
ita. 

The bureau is urging the pas- 
sage of the “truth-in-fabric’’ bill, 
now pending in Congress. Such a 
law would compel manufacturers 
to stamp the amount of new wool 
in their goods. The public could 
decide for itself what grade it 
wanted, but the bill would stop 
false representation.—News Let- 
ter. 


WON’T DISCUSS SHUT DOWN 


In a letter to Mayor White, Wil- 
liam M. Wood, president of the 
American Woolen company of 
Lawrence, Mass., refused to at- 
tend a conference of city offi- 
cials to discuss the shut down of 
the trust’s mills. More than 15,000 
wage earners in Lawrence are idle 
and many of them are leaving with 
their families. 

President Wood informed the 
mayor that the conference can be of 
no assistance “іп controlling eco- 
nomic conditions which compelled 
the shut down.” 

In the meantime, the trust holds 
prices to their war level and editors 
and certain office seekers call on 
workers to produce more that 
prices may be reduced. 

Mayor White says he will ask for 
a special session of the legislature 
to investigate the shut down.— 
News Letter. 


The fellow who refuses to help 
himself soon discovers that outside 
assistance is hard to get. 
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ARE ROADS CHEATING? 


Are the railroads, under private 
management responsible for the 
present coal shortage? The New 
York World says: 

“In according the railroads the 
privilege of assigning cars to the 
mines filling railroad orders, the 
way has been opened for the re- 
vival of abuses that cannot be per- 
mitted to continue. Taking advan- 
tage of the powers of discretion 
granted them, it is charged the rail- 
roads have favored mining com- 
panies with which they have close 
connections to the injury of others 
in the operation of which they are 
not interested. 

“Tf the mines are to resume pro- 
duction at capacity, if the mine 
workers are to have employment at 
fair wages, there must be straight 


. dealing by the railroads in the dis- 


tribution of cars.—News Letter. 


\ 


In addressing а meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, of which he is presi- 
dent, F. J. Miller said: 

“There is a good deal of loose 
talk about decreased production. I 
am not so sure that production has 
decreased generally ; in some plants 
the productivity of the workers has 
increased. It depends very much 
upon how you treat the men, and 
also very much upon how well the 
administrative functions of an es- 
tablishment are carried on. The 
question is: Does the management 
inspire the men to do their best? 
When the management fails to lead 
or to inspire, it is easy to blame 
our troubles on the ‘wicked work- 
ers.’ 

“Management must realize that 
the worker has grown conscious of 
his human rights and that he de- 
mands a larger share in the fruits 
of civilization. Тһе worker does 
not want shower baths in the fac- 
tory; he wants a shower bath in 
his home. He wants good wages 


so that he may have his own home 
supplied with the conveniences and 
comforts of modern civilization. 
And he wants leisure to enjoy what 
good things, material and spiritual, 
life has to offer us.”—A. Е. of І. 
News Letter. 


LUCK 


What constitutes the thing called 
luck? 

In it I fancy there is pluck, 

And there is faith and there is 
skill; 

It has a part of iron will; 

It is born of dreams which brave 
men hold, : 

And comes to them if they are bold. 

Luck is the joy which men deserve, 

The rich reward of those who serve. 


Luck likes to help and boost the 


man 
Who bravely does the best he can; 
It seldom benefits the base 
Or raises high the commonplace. 
It often helps the friend in need, 
Yet he is helpless here, indeed, 
Who has no courage of his own 
And must depend on luck alone. 


If you have faith and you will work, 
If you will go where dangers lurk; 
If you possess a dream and cling 
To it in spite of everything; 

If you are brave and wise and fair, 
And have the grit to do and dare; 
If you possess your share of pluck, 
The chances are that you'll have 

luck. 


Given the whole-hearted support 
of all men and women of labor, our 
organized labor movement with its 
constructive program, its love for 
freedom, justice and democracy, 
will prove the most potent factor 
in protecting, safeguarding and 
promoting the general welfare of 
the great mass of our people during 
this trying period of reconstruction 
and all times thereafter. 
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NEW YORK BANKS LEAD 
PROFIT-GOUGING PACK 


Because of their refusal to obey 
laws regulating interest, bankers 
in this city make beef trust barons 
look like amateurs, says S. S. Fon- 
taine, financial expert, writing in 
the New York World. 

“There is no more autocratic and 
unrelenting body on earth than the 
New York money oligarchy—un- 
less it is the governing committee 
of the New York stock exchange— 
and the broker or other borrower 
who defies it might as well go out 
of business,” he says. 

“Now the laws of New York 
state absolutely fix the interest rate 
of 6 per cent. on all classes of loans, 
except demand loans in excess of 
$5,000, in which there is no re- 
striction, and loans of commercial 
paper or collateral for a fixed pe- 
riod in excess of 6 per cent. 
Whether the excess is exacted in 
the form of bonus or commission it 
is usury pure and simple, and the 
banker who practices it is a law- 
breaker, and the only way that he 
gets away with it is that his vic- 
tims do not dare complain. That 
would be the end of their credit.” 

The writer explains the methods 
of “these merry banking bandits,” 
who set interest charges for loans 
at 8 and 9 per cent. and then de- 
mand that the loans be paid on the 
ground that they need the money. 

“And the same banks that have 
called loans in the morning at 9 
per cent. because they need the 
money are the principal lenders in 
the afternoon at 12 and 14 per cent. 
There is no money market on Sat- 
urday and the loan carries over till 
Monday at the high rate. Do you 
get the point? And the trail of all 
this leads straight to the floor of 
the stock exchange, where three 
men handle all the mechanism of 
the call money market for the ac- 
count of the group of banks who 
engage in this form of profiteering 


with other people’s 
News Letter. 


RAILROADS IN MUDDLE 


The railroad situation in the 
United States has become involved 
in a ghastly transportation muddle, 
declared William B. Colver, mem- 
ber federal trade commission, in an 
address in this city. “Since 1916,” 
he said, “you have heard a contin- 
ual clamor about ‘car shortage,’ 
and that is taken to mean that 
there are not enough cars and that 
the poor, half-starved railroads 
ought to have more cars. The fact 
is that if the available open-top 
cars, after liberal allowance to oth- 
er industries requiring such cars 
had been made, were loaded with 
coal and moved at canalboat speed, 
being allowed 20 days for a round 
trip, and being allowed shop time 
for repairs in excess of the require- 
ments ,of experience, there are 
enough cars now on the tracks to 
move all the coal that this country 
could possibly use and have a sur- 
plus requirement which would take 
care of over 50,000,000 additional 
tons, or nearly a 10 per cent. over- 
head factor of safety.”—News 
Letter. 


money.” — 





Secretary of Treasury Houston 
іп a recent speech said: “Based on 
the income tax data of the treasury 
for the year, the people of the 
United States spent $22,000,000,000 
on what the treasury is pleased to 
sort out as extravagances. Among 
these mentioned was $750,000,000 
for soft drinks, $1,000,000,000 for 
candy, $58,000,000 for chewing 
gum, $800,000,000 for cigarettes, 
$810,000,000 for cigars, between 
$400,000,000 and $500,000,000 for 
jewelry, and $750,000,000 for ad- 
mission to motion pictures and 
other places of amusement.” 


Many a man doesn’t know what 
he is talking about until it is too 
late. 
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Соте to the convention prepared not to work for any particular per- 
son, but to give the best there is in you to the end that the International 
Union may be strengthened, made sounder and stronger and more uni- 
fied than ever before, that it may withstand the onslaughts made on it 
from within and without. 





Every local union affiliated with the International is morally bound 
to send a delegate to our convention, opening in Cleveland on the first 
Monday in October. Remember, if you are not represented, you must 
not kick, no matter what happens. So come, help us make the laws. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. June sales amounted to $9,379,772, com- 
pared with $7,259,071 in June, 1919. For the six months sales were 
$59,298,492, compared with $43,844,139 last year. 


United Cigar Stores Company of,America June sales totaled $6,512,- 
000, compared with $4,821,000 in June a year ago. Sales for the six 
months were $36,338,387, compared with $27,888,456 last year. 





Sales of War Savings and Thrift Stamps in June totaled $3,107,910, 
compared with $3,552,962 in May and $5,269,536 in June of last: year. 
Sales for the first six months of this year totaled $31,748,345, compared 
with 9118,356,124 іп the same period last year. 
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Cuff Buttons .. . ‚75 a pair 
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THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
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Did you not know that your local union should have been represented 
at the International convention? You know that it was your duty to 
have a man there to help make the laws. You know that you have no 
right to find fault with anything that was done if you were not repre- 
sented. If you decided to stay at home and leave it to the other fellow, 
then, as а man—a real union man—be governed by what was done by 
the other fellow who attended the convention and pledge yourself to 
carry out the actions of that convention. 





A loyal soldier obeys the orders of his commanding officer. He 
does not question the right of the officer to give him orders, as he has 
sworn to obey the orders of his superiors. A local union is in the same 
position as a loyal soldier. A local receives its charter with the distinct 
understanding that the laws of the International are to be carried out to 
the letter and that the orders of the officers of the International, who 
are duly elected, are to be obeyed. If a local union should fail to do this, 
it is equal to the soldier who deserts or turns back when he is ordered 


to advance. 





It is easy enough to make laws, but let every man who is a law- 
maker, before he votes finally on making the law, give some thought to 
these questions: Is it possible to put this law into practice? Will this 
law be obeyed? If he decides that it can be done, then go ahead. 
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A STRONG CENTRAL BODY 


At a meeting at the Central 
Opera House, in New York City, on 
September 10, of about 800 dele- 
gates, representing 750,000 union 
members, formerly affiliated with 
the Central Federated Unions of 
the various boroughs, there was 
formed a single federated body to 
be known as the Central Trades 
and Labor Council of Greater New 
York and Vicinity. 

That the formation of the one 
big labor council was not without 
strong opposition at the meeting 
was evident by the manifestations 
of disapproval which showed them- 
selves in acts of disorder. 

It is claimed that the disturb- 
ance was inspired by the radical 
element, which has had a big influ- 
ence in bringing about the reorgan- 
ization of the Central Federated 
Union on lines favored by the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The meeting was presided over 
by President Gompers and he had 
much trouble in holding in check 
the turbulent element. But the 
object for which the meeting was 
called was, however, fully accom- 
plished. 

The reorganizaticn of the Cen- 
tral Federation was the result of a 
movement put on foot several 
months ago. The old central body 
in recent years had failed to work 
in harmony with the trade union 
movement as represented by the A. 
F. of L. It had become more or 
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less under socialistic influences and 
hence had met the disapproval of 
the General Executive Council. But 
there were other reasons why it 
was believed advisable to bring all 
the labor forces in the five bur- 
oughs and in Westchester and Suf- 
folk counties into one general or- 
ganization. Several of the small 
central bodies were in a weak con- 
dition and were not performing 
very valuable service in the defense 
of trade unionism. 

Considering the threatening at- 
titude of the employers of New 
York to open a fight with the 
unions in efforts for their destruc- 
tion, it was believed that a strong 
central council would be more able 
to cope with the situation for the 
protection of labor interests. This 
probably was the more important 
reason why the forces of labor 
were united in one central council 
in New York City. 

A committee was selected to 
work out details of a process of con- 
ducting the affairs of the council 
so as to have its work meet ex- 
pectations. This committee has 
been in session during the week, 
but as yet its report has not been 
made public and probably will not 
be until the end of the week. 

It is learned, however, that 
among the plans proposed is to es- 
tablish an office in lower Manhat- 
tan, in charge of a paid secretary, 
which will be a clearing house for 
all labor matters that cannot be 
disposed of by local unions. 

It is to be hoped that the trade 
unions of Greater New York whose 
members are opposed: to the radi- 
calism of Bolshevism will see that 
their delegates attend the meetings 
and make the Central Trades and 
Labor Council a strong organiza- 
tion for constructive work in fur- 
thering the interests of trade 
unionism as distinct from the radi- 
calism that is working for its de- 
struction in the interest of a move- 
ment entirely antagonistic to the 


democratic policy of the American 
labor movement. It will not do to 
let the enemies of trade unionism 
“bore from within” in the delibera- 
tions of a body of such vital inter- 
est to the welfare of the workers 
as is to be represented by the Cen- 
tral Trades and Labor Council. 

The work of the body must be 
governed by the enlightenment of 
reason rather than by the delu- 
sions of dreamers, who are leading 
the workers to great injury 
throughout Europe. — Garment 
Worker. 


LABOR AND EDUCATION 


Someone has well said that “the 
missing link between the worker 
and the capitalist is education.” 
The average worker has always 
been so busy just making a living 
that he has not had much time to 
devote to education. In fact, many 
of us do not have even a common- 
school education, having been 
obliged to go to work when we 
were practically children. 

It seems to us the time is now 
ripe, if we expect to secure still bet- 
ter conditions of labor and in- 
creased wages, to inaugurate a 
campaign of education, thus mak- 
ing ourselves better informed and 
higher skilled workingmen. 

These opinions from one of our 
exchanges we heartily indorse and 
we trust that as never before 
united labor will put forth its en- 
ergy to stimulate the thirst for 
knowledge among the workers of 
our country. The great source of 
their strength must rest on their 
education. 

Almost from the beginning: of 
the organized labor movement the 
workers have been interested in 
the furthering of education among 
the masses. United labor was one 
of the first supporters of our com- 
mon school system and at its con- 
ventions in years past the subject 
of education has been one of the 
important subjects considered in 
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efforts to devise some method of 
general instruction that would 
place the opportunity of a thorough 
education within the reach of all. 

The history of the American 
Federation of Labor has been one 
of struggle to secure for children 
all the educational advantages pos- 
sible to fit them to assume the 
great responsibilities of citizenship 
and to prevent their employment 
from interfering with their school 
life. 

One of the main reasons, we þe- 
lieve, why labor has not made more 
advancement toward securing jus- 
tice in industrial relations can be 
ascribed to the weakness which 
comes to those unqualified to prop- 
erly defend their interests through 
lack of education. 

The power of organization and 
unity of action has been great, but 
how much more powerful would 
have been organization and unity if 
it had always rested on a solid 
foundation of knowledge. Many of 
the mistakes due to ignorance 
would have been avoided and the 
claims of labor for public support 
would have been presented in a far 
more forceful way had the workers 
been as equally equipped with edu- 
cation as their opponents. 

That united labor in recent years 
has made great advancement in the 
furthering of education among the 
workers there is no doubt. But 
there remains much to be accom- 
plished. As to the labor move- 
ment, the public is largely in ig- 
norance. Our public instructors, 
our clergymen, our representative 
men, are in general ignorant of the 
principles of organized labor and 
the need is for men in its ranks 
who through scholastic training 
are able to present its claims to 
public favor by conclusions logic- 
ally irresistible. 

A campaign of education is what 
is required to prepare the working 
men and women of this country to 
take their places in the representa- 


tive positions of the nation. Men 
who thoroughly understand the 
principles of labor are needed in 
the halls of Congress, on the bench, 
at the bar, in our pulpits and in 
our schools of learning, and when 
such a condition in our education 
shall be reached labor will be able 
to secure a realization of many of 
its high ideals. 

It is our hope to see the day that 
the American Federation of Labor 
will broaden its work in the foun- 
dation of a great university that 
will open to the workers and their 
children the opportunity of secur- 
ing an education not circumscribed 
by the social, economic and political 
philosophy that now prevails to a 
large extent in our educational in- 
stitutions, which warps the judg- 
ment in its understanding of the 
true relations that should exist be- 
tween man and man in the world 
of a common humanity. 

Some efforts are being made by 
trade unions to found colleges and 
schools of learning and we are 
pleased to know that good is being 
accomplished, but in the campaign 
for education we want to see the 
American Federation of Labor take 
hold of the matter and bring to 
fruition the establishment of a 
great national university that will 
open the way for labor leaders to 
take their place with the best in- 
tellects in the field of business, in- 
dustry and political life—Garment 
Worker. 





GLARING INEFFICIENCY 


Publicists who talk about strike 
losses when a group of workers de- 
mand higher living standards are 
ignoring the charge of Gifford Pin- 
chot, chief forester of the, State of 
Pennsylvania, that the forests are 
denuded and that 5,000,000 acres 
of idle land costs the people $100,- 
000,000 a year. 

In freight charges alone this lack 
of efficiency is costing Pennsyl- 
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vania $25,000,000 a year for lum- 
ber brought into the State. 

“Tree cutting goes on without re- 
growth of trees,” says the forester. 
“This means forest devastation. It 
means neglect of our true economic 
interests that borders on the crim- 
inal. For this condition Pennsyl- 
vania is to blame—Pennsylvania in 
its capacity as a commonwealth of 
intelligent people.” 


ABOUT TRUST “BUSTING” 


It is stated that since the disso- 
lution of the old Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey by the United 
States Supreme Court in 1912, the 
Standard Oil companies have paid 
out in dividends $747,754,366. 

During the first half of this year 
these companies distributed $54,- 
110,092 in dividends to stockhold- 
ers. 

Students of economics are won- 
dering how much more the people 
would be called upon to pay if the 
court refused to “bust” this trust. 


PROGRESS OR REACTION? 


One of two things is going to 
happen in America. We shall have 
progress, or we shall have reaction. 
If reaction, it will be the wild, un- 
reasoning reaction that is falsely 
called radicalism ‘by its devotees. 
That is reaction because it ends in 
reaction. Through destruction it 
sets back the clock of true prog- 
ress. . 

The American trade union move- 
ment is a movement of true prog- 
ress, because it seeks progress only 
through constructive channels. It 
seeks to build up, never to tear 
down. It is the great safeguard 
against the reaction of bolshevism. 

The American trade union move- 
ment is the movement of American 
safety. It cannot be fooled; it can- 
not be rushed into betrayal of the 
true interests of the people. 

The American people will serve 
America by understanding the 


trade union movement and by help- 
ing to make it strong and coura- 
geous. Created in democracy, it is 
the servant and protector of dem- 
ocracy. Let America not forget 
that most important fact.—Ex- 
change. 


RUN ONE MILE AN HOUR 


The marvelous railroad “efficien- 
cy” of this country is indicated by 
a statement by railroad managers 
that the average daily mileage of 
a freight car is 28.1 miles, or less 
than one mile an hour. The man- 
agers state that if the cars were 
speeded up one mile a day, or up to 
a fraction over one mile an hour, 
for the twenty-four hours of the 
day, the car supply of this country 
would be increased one hundred 
thousand cars. 

This speeding up could be accom- 
plished, it is stated, by cutting 
down of delays at terminals, at in- 
termediate yards, in storage and 
other yards, and while the cars are 
in the hands of shippers. 

It is also proposed to increase the 
loading per car from 27.8 tons, the 
average now, to 30 tons. These 
two changes alone would increase 
the total ton mileage of the rail- 
roads 40 per cent.—Exchange. 


SAILORS NOT BLAMED 


Commenting on the relatively 
high cost of operating American 
merchant ships, the San Francisco 
Chronicle says that “it is not sail- 
ors’ wages which constitute the 
main item of expense, but fuel, ге-` 
pairs, insurance and depreciation.” 

To this statement the Seamen’s 
Journal replies: 

“Seamen will breathe a good 
deal easier now that so well in- 
formed an organ of big business as 
the Chronicle has publicly acknowl- 
edged that it isn’t they who are 
driving much-harried American 
ship owners into bankruptcy. Of 
course, the seamen have all along 
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been conscious of their own blame- 
lessness in that respect, but exon- 
eration of wrong-doing is none the 
less welcome on that account, espe- 
cially when coming from the chief 
accuser in the past.” 


BUSINESS CURTAILED 


Business is “curtailed,” accord- 
ing to the Federal Reserve Board’s 
report on conditions. 

The Board makes no mention of 
the sing-song that labor is respon- 
sible, but the blame is placed on 
causes beyond the control of the 
workers, who, it is stated, are ре- 
coming more efficient. Crop re- 
ports also show that records. are 
being broken in the production of 
food. Despite greater efficiency on 
the part of industrial and agricul- 
tural workers, industry is slacking. 





GUN MEN JAILED 


Sam Crews, a Baldwin-Feltz de- 
tective, has been found guilty of 
murder in the first degree at Union, 
W. Va., and sentenced to 15 years 
in the penitentiary. Three years 
ago he killed: Thomas Baldwin, a 
member of the mine workers’ 
union, at Raleigh, this state. Crews 
disappeared, but was later discov- 
ered in Oklahoma by Lawrence 
Dwyer, executive board member of 
District No. 17, United Mine Work- 
ers. 


We declare that the voluntary 
organizations of the workers, or- 
ganized not for profit, are agencies 
of human progress and promote 
justice in industry and trade. De- 
spite legislative declarations that 
trade unions do not come under the 
provisition of anti-trust legislation, 
courts have not.understood and are 
not now able ог willing to under- 
stand that the organizations of 
wage-earners are not conspiracies 
in restraint of trade. 

We submit that anti-trust legis- 
lation has not only been interpreted 


to serve the purpose of outlawing 
trade unions, robbing them of their 
treasuries and the savings of their 
members and depriving them of 
their legal and natural. rights to 
the exercise of normal activities, 
but that it has also failed complete- 
ly to protect the people against the 
outrageous machinations of combi- 
nations and monopolies. 

The United Mine Workers of 
America did all in their power to 
avert an industrial controversy in 
the coal industry. The autocratic 
attitude of the mine owners was 
responsible for the losses and suf- 
ferings entailed. While the miners 
have returned to the mines and 
have only now been afforded the 
opportunity of having their griev- 
ances and demands brought to the 
light of reason, it is our hope that 
a full measure of justice will be ac- 
corded them even at this late date. 
—Executive Council A. Е. of L. 


Labor is fully conscious that the 
world needs things for use and that 
standards of life can improve only 
as production for use and consump- 
tion increases. Labor is anxious 
to work out better methods for in- 
dustry and demands it be assured 
that increased productivity will be 
used for service and not alone for 
profits. 

Wage-earners aspire to be some- 
thing more than numbers on the 
books of an industrial plant, some- 
thing more than attendants of a 
machine, something more than 
cogs in an industrial system domi- 
nated by machinery owned and op- 
erated for profit alone. The work- 
ers insist upon being masters of 
themselves. 

Labor, understands fully that 
powerful interests today are deter- 
mined to achieve reaction in indus- 
try if possible. They seek to dis- 
band or cripple the organizations of 
workers. They seek to- reduce 
wages and thus lower the standard 
of living. They seek to keep free 
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from restriction their power to 
manipulate and fix prices. They 
seek to destroy the democratic im- 
pulse of the workers which is bred 
into their movement by the democ- 
гасу of the American republic.— 
Executive Council, A. F. of L. 


No factor contributes more to in- 
dustrial unrest and instability than 
excessive costs of necessaries of 
life. It is a demonstrated truth 
that the cost of living has advanced 
more rapidly than have wages. The 
claim that increasing wages make 
necessary increased prices is false. 
It is intended to throw upon the 
workers the blame for a process by 
which all the people have been 
made to suffer. Labor has been 
compelled to struggle desperately 
to keep wages in some measure up 
to the cost of living. The demand 
for higher compensation to meet 
new price levels has made indus- 
trial readjustment necessary. 

Existing high and excessive 
prices are due to the present infla- 
tion of money and credits, to profi- 
teering by those who manufacture, 
sell and market products, and to 
burdens levied by middlemen and 
speculators.—Executive Council A. 
Be onl 


There is a widespread belief that 
wages should be fixed on a cost-of- 
living basis. This idea is pernicious 
and intolerable. It means putting 
progress in chains and liberty in 
fetters. It means fixing a standard 
of living and a standard of life and 
liberty which must remain fixed. 
America’s workers can not accept 
that proposition. 

They demand a progressively ad- 
vancing standard of life. They have 
an abiding faith in a better future 
for all mankind. They discard and 
denounce a system of fixing wages 
solely on the basis of family bud- 
gets and bread bills. Workers are 
entitled not only to a living, but 
modern society must provide more 


than what is understood by the 
term, “а living.” It must concede 
to all workers a' fairer reward for 
their contribution to society, a con- 
tribution without which а рго- 
gressing civilization is impossible. 
—Executive Council A. F. of L. 


When men have learned to rev- 
erence a life of passive, unreason- 
ing obedience as the highest type 
of perfection, the enthusiasm and 
passion of freedom necessarily de- 
cline.—Lecky. 


Simplicity, not complexity, is the · 


keynote to greatness. 


The union label appeals not to 
force, but to reason; establishes 
confidence in place of fear: makes 
no one ashamed; but, on the con- 
trary, invites and encourages the 
people to take pride in well doing. 


In New York a steamship load of 
fruit was taken out to sea and 
thrown overboard because it could 
not be sold at the price demanded. 
This should serve as an excellent 
lesson on the subject of how to re- 
duce the cost of living. 


Whether we force the man’s 
property from him by pinching his 
stomach, or pinching his fingers, 
makes some difference anatomical- 
ly; morally, none whatsoever.— 
Ruskin. 


Genuine unionism is law-abiding 
and patriotic. It is constructive 
and not destructive. Its purpose 
is to obtain a fair share of prosper- 
ity, and in order to do that it must 
Ж ү part to make prosperity pos- 
sible. 


The problem is not to make 
every poor boy a millionaire, but to 
afford every human being a decent 
living. 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


HE convention of the International Union, which will be in session 

by the time you receive this Journal, is the tenth regular conven- 

tion held by the International Brotherhood. The International 
Union was organized and chartered by the American Federation of La- 
bor in 1899. Local No. 1, formed in Kansas City, furnished the first 
president, John Callahan, now deceased. The organization was called 
the Team Drivers’ International Union. At the time it was chartered 
by the American Federation of Labor it had a membership of about 
1,200 and about 18 or 20 local unions scattered throughout the Middle 
West. The organization grew steadily, but made one serious mistake— 
which was only natural for a new organization—by admitting to mem- 
bership employing team owners, or men who owned several teams and 
employed several men. This condition prevailed during the years 1900 
and 1901, when an attempt was made at the Toledo convention of the 
Team Drivers’ International Union, by the Chicago delegates, to prevent 
men who were employers or owners of more than one team becoming 
members, and to deprive those employers who were already in the or- 
ganization of membership. There was also established at this conven- 
tion a per capita tax of 25 cents per member per month, to which the 
Chicago delegates, who were only a few in number, objected. They were, 
however, outvoted by the convention and a per capita tax of 25 cents was 
adopted, as was also a rule allowing all men engaged in the teaming busi- 
ness to continue in membership. The Chicago delegates left the con- 
vention very much disappointed because of the fact that a representative 
of the Coal Teamsters, who aspired for the position of delegate to the 
American Federation of Labor convention, was defeated. They were 
much disappointed because the convention did not elect their man. As 
a result, when they returned to Chicago, they advocated withdrawing 
from the International Union, and a division in the Teamsters’ organi- 
zation took place. Some stated it was because the per capita tax was 
raised and others because team owners were admitted to membership, 
but the whole truth of the matter, or the secret of the secession move- 
ment, was that a certain man was disappointed in his aspiration to be a 
delegate to the American Federation of Labor convention. Immediately 
after this the Teamsters in Chicago started out to try to organize the 
city and suburbs. Organization amongst the teamsters was in the air 
everywhere and the International Union was growing beyond the ex- 
pectations of the most radical. This condition prevailed during the years 
of 1901 and 1902. In November, 1902, a resolution was introduced in 
the American Federation of Labor convention by a representative of the 
Horse Shoers’ organization calling upon the American Federation of 
Labor to appoint a committee of three for the purpose of endeavoring to 
bring about an amalgamation of the two organizations, that is, the or- 
ganization of Teamsters in Chicago, which then numbered about 18,000, 
and the Team Drivers’ International Union, which was chartered by the 
American Federation of Labor. The resolution presented by the Horse 
Shoers’ delegates was adopted by the convention and when the proper 
time came John Moffitt of the Hatters’ International Union was ap- 
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pointed to represent the Federation and to act as chairman, William Ryan 

of the United Mine Workers of Illinois was chosen by the Chicago union 
and Dennis Mulcahey, then President of the Woodworkers’ International 
Union, was chosen to represent the Team Drivers’ International Union. 
Those three men called a special convention to be held in Niagara Falls. 
This convention opened on the first Monday in August, 1903, and was 
called for the purpose of trying to bring about an amalgamation of all 
organizations of teamsters in this country. I attended that convention 
as a delegate from Local Union No. 25 of Boston. We voted by proxy. 
That is, if a local union was entitled to 15 or 20 votes a delegate could 
cast the entire vote of the local union, or the delegate could pick up on 
his way to the convention credentials from other local unions and cast 
the vote of the locals whose credentials he held. One man by the name 
of Hardis, a member of Local Union No. 85 of San Francisco, and then a 
vice-president of the Team Drivers’ International Union, came to the con- 
vention, and if I remember rightly, he had about 35 credentials. When 
the two forces, who were holding ‘separate conventions, were finally 
brought together it was decided that no man could cast more than five 
votes in the convention. It is needless for me to say that this was an 
important convention and that many times during the deliberations it 
looked as though no results would be obtained, but at the end of the sec- 
ond week of arguing, wrangling and disputing every point at issue, the 
amalgamation took place and officers were elected and one organization 
of teamsters throughout the country prevailed. On October 1, 1903, 
was born the International Brotherhood of Teamsters of America, with 
a membership of about 50,000 and a treasury of about $25,000. At the 
amalgamation convention a great mistake was made, because the per 
capita tax was reduced from 25 cents to 15 cents per member and it has 
remained that way since—17 years. It would be almost impossible for 
me, in this brief sketch of the history of our organization to describe to 
you, the trials, troubles, disturbances, conflicts, within and without, 
through which our International Union has passed since the amalgama- 
tion. Looking back over the time since the amalgamation, in my judg- 
ment, many serious mistakes were made by the amalgamation conven- 
tion, although at the time I was a delegate and very much in favor of 
the amalgamation and although we established a supposedly solid union 
of teamsters, other injurious conditions were brought about, which al- 
most resulted, on more than one occasion, in disrupting the International 
Union. Immediately after the amalgamation the officers of the Inter- 
national seemed to have no other object in view except to enjoy them- 
selves—have a good time—and stopped at nothing to bring about that 
condition. Perhaps it is unfair for me at this time to say that greater 
work could have been done. The average man will say, that it is better 
to bury the past, but I do not agree with him, because I want to keep 
before the minds of the membership of our International, the struggles 
we had to undergo and the sufferings we endured in order to bring 
about the conditions that we enjoy today. Shortly after the organiza- 
tion was established and the officers took charge of the International, 
dissatisfaction and disagreements arose amongst the officers themselves, 
and this is the greatest curse that can befall any organization, because 
the success of any organization depends entirely upon the harmony that 
prevails amongst the officers who have the handling and guidance of 
that organization. Any officer that is not capable of working in harmony 
with his fellow-officers should not remain, or be continued, as an officer. 
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As stated above, jealousies broke out, bitter statements were made, one 
against the other, criticism was hurled from one to the other, so that this 
young organization, struggling to find the right way, with thousands 
of men organizing who wanted to better their own conditions, was soon 
on the verge of tottering and very close to the border of destruction. 
Strikes that were unwarranted and uncalled for took place. Men charged 
one another with grafting and wrong-doing until it was nothing strange 
to find the business agents of our local unions in certain towns and cities 
suspicious of the man who was working alongside of him, but the climax 
was reached when the strike took place in Chicago in 1905. That strike 
was supposed to be called in sympathy with the Garment Workers, who 
were then engaged in a conflict with some manufacturer, but as I under- 
stand it, the strike was then nearly lost by the Garment 
Workers and it was almost impossible for the Teamsters to 
render any material assistance. It is told, and undoubtedly 
true, that a certain amount of money was paid to five men 
in Chicago for the purpose of calling the Teamsters out in 
sympathy with the Garment Workers, but, I might say in passing, 
that none of the five men who are accused of being responsible for that 
awful strike, are now in any way connected with our International Or- 
ganization, nor are they holding membership in any teamsters’ union 
either inside or outside of the American Federation of Labor. It might 
also be said here, that the strike committee of the Garment Workers of 
Chicago, composed mostly of local men who were struggling to win their 
strike and who were willing to do anything, were responsible for the 
transaction between the Garment Workers and the officers of the Team- 
sters’ Union then in Chicago, and the International Officers of the Gar- 
ment Workers had nothing whatever to do with the affair. The strike 
took place, and as our trade interlocks, one local with the other, it was 
but a short time until there were eighteen or twenty thousand men out 
on strike in Chicago, in nearly every instance, in violation of their agree- 
ment. The strike went on for four or five months and it practically 
demoralized or destroyed our unions in that city. Court cases obtained, 
and those of you who were in the organization at that time, remember 
the trial of the teamsters’ officials in Chicago in 1906. The disclosures 
made at those trials were anything but a credit to the organized labor 
movement in America. Several of the prominent leaders in Chicago 
turned State’s evidence against the others, and those of you who have 
dealt with a condition of this kind, when the inside workings of the 
organization were exposed to the light-of-day in public court, can un- 
derstand the feelings of the rank and file of the membership throughout 
the country. The result of the first trial was that the jury disagreed 
and the second trial acquitted one of the principal officers, so the others 
were never brought to trial, because the Employers’ Association, which 
was mainly responsible for the prosecution, felt that it was impossible 
at that time to get a conviction against. а Labor official in the city of 
Chicago. 

In 1907; at the Boston convention, some of those men who were 
then leading the organization were seeking re-election when I was elected 
General President of the International Union. I came into office with 
practically no organization at all. I was then business agent of Local 
No. 25 of Boston, living with my family; І was not ambitious and refused 
to be a candidate until the very last moment. I did not. want to leave 
my home, my family, and my friends, to try to bring to life again an 
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organization that had neither money nor membership and on the verge 
of disruption, and were it not for the fact that some of the best friends 
of our International from several districts throughout the country, in- 
sisted that I be a candidate, arguing that if I would not be a candidate 
that the then President would be re-elected, and that immediately upon 
such a condition obtaining that their organizations were determined to 
leave the International Union. To be brief, it was the consensus of 
opinion amongst the delegates that a Boston man had to be a candidate 
in order to defeat the then President, and that unless the then head of 
the organization was defeated, there was no possible chance to save the 
International Union. 

After pondering over the matter and weighing the situation 
from every angle, I reluctantly decided to be a candidate. The conven- 
tion in Boston was a stormy one; many of the men who should be in 
the organization were on the outside, and they would have been of great 
help had they been delegates. All of New York, with the exception of 
two local unions, was running independently. The same was true of St. 
Louis—we did not have one member in that city; several of the large 
unions in Chicago were on the outside, and one or two of our splendid 
unions in San Francisco, were unaffiliated with the International. There 
were close to two hundred delegates in the convention and I was elected 
by a majority of twelve. It is needless for me to say to you that there 
was a great deal of buttonholing going on on both sides during the days 
preceding the election, and as I look back now to that election, thirteen 
years ago, I often wonder how it was possible that I was successful in 
that election. When I assumed the office of General President on October 
1, 1907, we had a very small membership and no finances. Our organiza- 
tion was not yet free of many individuals who were just as dangerous 


· for the future welfare of the organization as some of those who had 


eliminated themselves by wrongdoing. The friends of the defeated 
president were busy everywhere trying to make conditions unpleasant 
for me and instead of putting their shoulders to the wheel and undeav- 
oring to rebuild our tottering institution, they were endeavoring to make 
the rebuillding impossible. But, it could not be done—we were bound to 
win іп the end. I started out by trying to get into the organization those 
who were on the outside. I went into every district in the country where 
we had local unions, meeting their leaders and reasoning with them. 
Many of them were men of the highest intelligence who understood that 
their place was within the fold of the International, but let me pass 
over this point quickly in order that I may come to the end of this story, 
and let me say, that at the present time, every organization in New 
York, St. Louis, San Francisco, and other cities, with the exception of 
Chicago, are on the inside of our International Union and growing 
splendidly. I have endeavored since the last convention to bring back 
into the International the few organizations in Chicago that are outside 
the International, but up to this time have not been successful. The 
time is not far distant, however, when the teamsters and chauffeurs will 
all be united and will work to the end that a stronger and more healthy 
organization of our craft shall prevail throughout the length and breadth 
of our country. It is a pleasure to be going into this convention with 
$566,000 in our treasury and an average membership for the past year of 
115,531 on which we pay per capita tax to the American Federation of 
Labor. I am proud of my part in bringing about this condition, but I 
do not want our membership to fail to understand, that I have had the 
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best co-operation from the best workers іп the world and the most loyal 
and honest membership in America helping me in this great work. The 
officers with whom I have been associated in recent years are men of the 
very highest character and of the type of trade unionists that it is a 
pleasure to work with. The officers of our local unions throughout the 
country are a class of men second to none, men who have worked day 
and night in this great, ardent, nerve-wrecking struggle so that the 
membership of our International might grow stronger and stronger day 
after day. There is work yet to be done—it is not yet half finished. 
We must keep on, and each and every one must do his share, the man 
who leaves it to the other fellow is no better than the common, cowardly 
slacker during the war. On one or two different occasions since 1907 
we have gone before the American Federation of Labor convention 
and have had our jurisdiction extended. The charter which had been 
granted to our International when I .came into office covered teamsters 
only. We then had the word “helper” added. We took in the stablemen, but 
the big advantage that we obtained in our jurisdiction was when the 
American Federation of Labor granted us jurisdiction over the chauf- 
feurs. We now have jurisdiction over the garage employes, except those 
who are distinct mechanics, but all washers, oilers, helpers and other 
employes working on cars in garages come under our jurisdiction, that 
is, in garages where our drivers and chauffeurs are employed. In large 
places that are run for the accommodation of transients, or boarders, the 
employes in those garages come under our jurisdiction, except, of course, 
the machinists, electricians, etc. I mention these matters to you in this 
issue of our Journal so that you may understand our rights as well as our 
accomplishments. Also, do not lose sight of the fact, that we have our 
weaknesses. There are new men coming into our organization who have 
no realization of the struggles and suffering that we have endured in 
order to reach this high pinnacle of success; by their enthusiasm, bor- 
dering on radicalism, they want to undermine the things that we have 
done and are willing to take chances that are dangerous. The conserva- 
tive membership must ever be on guard to protect us against those who 
do not give proper thought to the necessity of continuing a conservative 
organization. During the years of the war many labor organizations 
enrolled considerable membership, but some of those unions since the 
ending of the war have fallen back in their membership. Our organiza- 
tion went on in a conservative manner, our membership slowly but surely 
growing in number and since the ending of the war, we have maintained 
our war membership, and, in truth, we have increased materially in mem- 
bership since the declaration of peace. 

If I am to remain as your president and the editor of this Journal, 
I want your earnest co-operation and assistance. I have endeavored to 
write for the columns of our Journal only the things that were of inter- 
est to you and our International. I may not have expressed your feel- 
ings, and, perhaps, I may not have expressed my own feelings all the 
time, but I have endeavored to write in the interest of trade unionism 
and to as far as possible impress upon the minds of our readers their 
duty to the International organization and to keep them informed, as 
well.as I knew how, as to what was going on in the labor movement. If 
I have failed in this direction, it is for you to decide. I can only say in 
closing that if I am to be editor I will continue in the future, as I ‘have 
in the past, to give the best there is in me for the future building up 
of our International Union, and every day of my life, whether in office 
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or not, I will stand by the principles and declarations of the trade union 
movement, because I am thoroughly convinced that through no other 
channel can the toilers of the nation get that justice, that freedom or 
that fair play to which they are justly entitled. 


qualities of both of the candidates for the office of President of 

the United States. Any man who wants to know our position, all 
he has to do is to read the September issue of the Journal and he will 
find out where we stand. We stand for the men who will give Labor 
justice; who have pledged themselves to give us a square deal if elected; 
not for the men who. dodge the issue, or who represent untold millions 
in corporations throughout the country; nor for the men who say that 
all labor disputes should be settled without a strike, even if the Na- 
tional Government has to do so at the point of a rifle. We do not favor 
this class of men, neither do we favor the men who tell us that the world 
is all wrong—the dreamers who dream that every American boy is a 
king—the dreamer who tell us that we are suffering continually from 
want and privation and misery, but that if we elect him all of the incon- 
veniences that we now suffer will be eliminated. It is foolish to waste 
your vote endeavoring to elect a man who is impossible; the man who 
has proved himself impossible in all of the years that have passed. 
What we want is the man who will stand out openly and say what he 
will do—the man who has proved himself Labor’s friend, and the man 
in your district who will come out boldly and tell you that he has and 
will be your friend, he is the man you should vote for. It is no one’s 
business but your own how you vote. You understand that the writer 
has no object except that which is for your interest, and, as he sees it, 
for the interest of the working men of the nation. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor, through its political committee, has issued a declaration 
endorsing one of the two candidates for President. It is the duty of 
every trade unionist, in my judgment, to give some heed to the advice 
given by the men of Labor who have devoted their lives to the interests 
and welfare of the workers. We know that no money can reach the 
officers of the American Federation of Labor—no graft or promises of 
jobs can be held out to those men. I am sorry to say that I believe 
there are some men who are holding positions in the labor movement 
who are susceptible to influences from political leaders whereby their 
selfish interests may be advanced. This class of men are few. Those 
kind of men are scarce and officers of that kind in the labor movement 
are very quickly eliminated. However, sometimes they are not elimi- 
nated in time to prevent them doing dangerous things or leaving their 
tracks in the mire. Their game is to get all they can get, while the 
getting is good. Beware of false leaders—false prophets. Look up their 
history—their record. Find out how long they have been in office; find 
out how they have been prospering during the time they have been in 
office; find out who their associates in the business world are. -Of course 
the labor movement is non-political. It does not debar a man from 
membership no matter what politics he professes. That would be unfair, 
but it is cruelly unfair for a leader, a prominent officer, to go out and 
make declarations against the expressions of a vast majority of the 
leadership in the labor movement, and when we find a few extremists of 
this kind, we are somewhat doubtful of the sincerity back of their pur- 
pose. Use your own judgment, brother members, and decide for your- 
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selves. Your conscience must be your guide, but do not make any 
mistake in selecting the men for whom you are going to vote. See that 
they are real friends of the Labor Movement. 


HERE is liable to be a general depression in business this winter 
| and spring, or until after the newly-elected government goes into 
office on March 4th. It is safe to say that were it not for the 
Federal Banking Law, passed by the present administration, there 
would be a serious financial condition in our country at the present time. 
The Federal Reserve Banking Law, in my judgment, was one of the 
most important measures passed by our government in recent years. It 
has saved the nation since the war and will prevent a serious panic in 
the future. There is at the present time much idleness in the eastern 
states, especially among the shoe and clothing workers. The woolen 
mills have been shut down and so have the shoe factories been working 
less than half time. This condition will spread to other industries as 
winter comes on. It behooves every one to conserve as much as possible, 
financially and otherwise, and above all do not make any mistake by 
voting yourselves out of a job. Do not become too independent or too 
chesty with the boss because of a few dollars you possess, or because 
you think you can walk from one job to another. The teaming business 
in the large cities such as New York has been shot to pieces. This is 
also true of some of the middle western cities and some of the large 
team owners are keeping their men on the job because they do not want 
to lose them, yet they could safely dispense with one-half of their force. 
Do not grumble. The Lord hates a grumbler. Everybody despises a 
knocker and a grouch. Do your work with a smile. If you sit around 
half the day, then it is up to you to do some hustling when the hour 
for hustling comes. 





High dues have been the means of real progress in our local unions. 
The more you pay into your institution, the more you save for your own 
protection. If you have received an increase in wages of five, six or 
eight dollars a week during the last year or two, ask yourself how much 
you have paid in increased dues. Why kick on paying an increase of 50 
cents or more in dues, if you have received more than double the wages 
you were receiving ten years ago? 

The per capita tax paid the International Union in 1901 and 1902 
was higher than that paid at the present time. In the Team Drivers 
International Union in 1901 and 1902, the per capita tax was 25 cents 
per member per month. Іп 1908 the per capita tax was reduced to 15 
cents and has not been changed since. Let us hope that the delegates 
to this convention will open their eyes and become somewhat progressive 
and do the things that all other unions are doing. 


All of us cannot be elected leaders, but we can all elect ourselves as 
leaders in our local districts by counseling and advising the man who is 
outside of the union to come in and by helping to make the unions of 
which we are members the best organizations in the districts in which 
we live. 


Every member of a local union should make a special effort during 
the coming year to attend the meetings of his local union. We, in the 
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general office, are not responsible for the proper conduct of local unions. 
While we intend to see that the laws of the organization are carried out, 
it is the plain duty of every member to attend the meetings of his union 
and to do everything in his power to see that the local union is properly 
conducted. It is useless to be writing the General President making 
charges against a local officer and not have the courage to go into the 
local union meeting and say the things that you have in mind and make 
the statements in a decent manner and in such a way that it will convince 
the average member of the honesty of your position. 





The balance in our International treasury for the quarter ending 
August 31 was $566,489.39, and our membership for the year averaged 
115,531. The General Executive Board has worked hard to bring about 
this condition and we appreciate and sincerely thank you for the help 
you have so freely given us to make the organization the splendid insti- 
tution that it is. 


A majority of the business agents for our locals in Chicago will 
attend the convention, going in their automobiles to Cleveland. The 
real progressive organizations in their nearby towns believe that it will 
much cheaper to go in their automobiles than it will be to pay the high 
rates now being charged for railroad fares. Even in the towns and cities 
smaller than Chicago, a business agent in a small automobile can do 
more work than three men on foot. 





Fred Eisler, a member of the Brotherhood of Carpenters’ Local 


_ Union No. 1055 of Lincoln, Neb., is part owner or has the management 


of two or three apartment buildings. He has the purchasing of the coal 
needed to supply those buildings, amounting to about five hundred tons 
each year. When purchasing his coal this year he had it written into 
the contract that the coal was to be delivered by teamsters carrying a 
union card and wearing our union button. He was in my office during 
the carpenters’ convention, to which he was a delegate from his local 
union, and he showed me the original contract. If every union man and 
woman who has control over their own purchasing power would insist, 
the same as Brother Hisler has done, that union men deliver the ma- 
terials which they purchase, we would not have the trouble with the 
Employers’ Association throughout the country that we are continually 
experiencing. 





Lincoln, in addressing the Shoe Workers in Worcester, said: “Thank 
God if all else fails; if every other means of righting our wrongs is taken 
from us, we can stop work.” Apparently, American ideals and princi- 
ples have changed somewhat, because our legislators in Washington be- 
lieve now that men should be deprived of the right to strike, as was 
clearly shown in the discussions on the Esch-Cummins law. 


The American Woolen Company, a short time ago, closed down their 
mills, stating that they had no orders for cloth. The clothing manufac- 
turers of Baltimore and other cities closed their shops and laid off thou- 
sands of men, stating that they could get no cloth from the mills. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company laid off 10,000 men in one week because 
they said they had no need of them. The following week a general order 
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was sent out placing an embargo on receiving freight because of a short- 


age of labor. 


We give you these statements because we are desirous of 


showing our membership that there is an organized attempt being made 
throughout the country by “Big Business” to discourage the workers im- 


mediately before election. 


Don’t be discouraged; stick to your work. 


Don’t do anything to lose your position, and when you are casting your 
ballot be sure and cast it for those men who are not endeavoring to coerce 
you; who are not representing Big Business. 


KILLING THE GOOSE 


We remember a story we learned 
in our school days anent a certain 
man who had a goose that laid a 
golden egg every day, and who, not 
satisfied with seven golden eggs 
per week, thought that he would 
kill the goose and get all of its 
golden eggs without waiting for 
time to help produce them. It was 
only a classic instance when haste 
made waste, for he lost them all. 

This little fable, says the Chi- 
cago Unionist, reminds us that the 
same thing frequently happens in 
our industrial life, and that the em- 
ployer and the employes often try 
to kill the goose that lays the gold- 
en egg. When an employer tries 
to get more work out of his work- 
ers than he is paying for; when he 
tries to pawn off on them a smaller 
wage than they earn; when he fails 
to provide a sanitary workshop or 
factory for his employes to work 
in; when he fails to remember that 
his workers are human beings, 
fashioned from the same clay, 
capable of the same emotions and 
subject to the same sufferings and 
the same ambitions as he, the em- 
ployer, is capable of; when, in fact, 
he ignores the human element, the 
employer is guilty of killing the 
goose that lays the golden egg. 
The employer who profiteers, thus 
prohibiting the great majority of 
the consuming public from pur- 
chasing his products, is likewise 
guilty of killing the goose that lays 
the golden egg. 

Nor are the workers always in- 
nocent. When the employes “sol- 
dier” on the job; when they do not 





give the best work that is in them 
to the man who is paying them for 
it; when they demand more wages 
and still more wages from a busi- 
ness that can not afford it; when, in 
short, they are guilty of the thou- 
sand little dishonesties in their re- 
lations with their employer that go 
to make up the big economic plague 
of inefficiency, they, the workers, 
are killing the goose that lays the 
golden egg. 

Now, the golden egg is what 
everybody engaged in industrial 
life is seeking. Whether you are 
an employer or an employe, the 
golden egg is what you want; and 
во be wise! Don’t kill the goose 
that is laying it, for, though the 
act would, we admit, be hard on 
the goose, it would, we fear, be 
considerably harder on you.—Cin- 
cinnati Chronicle. 


For the honor of the union and 
for the good of its vast membership 
the illegal strike must be banished. 
It must be made impossible for 
men flagrantly to disregard their 
sacred word of honor which they 
pledge when they make an agree- 
ment. Contracts are made to be 
kept, not broken. Men who stir 
up illegal strikes must be taught 
that such conduct will not be tol- 
erated by the level-headed, loyal 
and. well-intentioned members of 
the union. The honor of the union 
must be preserved, and every mem- 
ber must understand that he can- 
not undermine its integrity 
through the means of broken con- - 
tracts and illegal strikes——Pough- 
keepsie Truth. 
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BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
September 13, 1920. 


Mr. Daniel Tobin, Editor Team- 
sters’ Journal: 

Dear Sir and Brother—On April 
17, of this year, the Contractors’ 
Association of this city declared a 
lockout against the Building 
Trades, and demanded dissolution 
of the Building Trades Council. On 
exactly the same date the Team 
and Truck Owners’ Association de- 
clared a lockout of teamsters and 
truck drivers, members of Local 
333, notwithstanding that our 
agreement then in force would not 
expire until June 9th, nearly two 
months later. 

It seems that the teaming em- 
ployers learned that, at the expira- 
tion of our agreements, our local 
union would seek to establish a 
minimum wage-scale of $30 a week, 
and, at any rate, the employers had 
made up their minds not to have 
anything to do with a union com- 
mittee (this being in accordance 
with the policy of employers’ or- 
ganizations throughout the coun- 
try at this time). As aforesaid, 
our agreement would not expire 
until June 9th, but as early as 
April 1st we found efforts being 
made by the employers to settle 
with our members on the respect- 
ive jobs as individual members, 
without reference to Local 333. In 
at least one instance, a lumber 
dealer offered his drivers $35 a 
week, which was five dollars above 
the amount asked by the union, 
providing they would, in the words 
of the employer “throw away your 
buttons and cards and work as non- 
union men.” But, in the midst of 
many enticing offers, you should 
have seen those boys “stick”; they 


informed their employers in un- 
mistakable terms that money in 
any amount would not influence 
them to disregard their obligation 
to their union and turn traitor to 
their own class. The employers 
were given to understand that any 
settlement must be made through 
the duly elected scale committee of 
the union. 

Coercive methods also were re- 
sorted to with a faint hope of 
“bluffing” our members into a de- 
cision to break ranks with their 
union brothers. A lumber dealer, 
just before the lockout took place, 
called his drivers into the office, 
and, to avoid error, I quote the em- 
ployer’s own words: “Now, men, 
we are not going to deal with the 
union, under any circumstances, 
that has been decided upon, and it 
is useless for you fellows to main- 
tain your stand any longer. Weve 
got things all fixed with the local 
merchants, in the event of a lock- 
out, which will be a certainty, un- 
less you men come to our terms, 
you are going to be denied credit by 
the stores, and, eventually, you’ll 
be compelled to give in. Weve 
made you a fair offer, and it will 
pay you to accept it” (an affidavit, 
signed by three of those drivers, 
corroborates the foregoing quota- 
tion). However, this scheme, like 
all the others, failed to persuade 
the men to break ranks, and on 
April 17 the big lockout took place. 

Unfortunately for those starva- 
tion plans, we have a Co-Operative 
store in this city, and one of the 
best and most successful in the 
State of Illinois. The Board of Di- 
rectors of the “Co-Op” heard of the 
employers’ plan to starve our mem- 
bers to the point of submission, 
and they at once notified our offi- 
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cers that the locked out teamsters 
would be well provided for, in re- 
gard to credit, and that all locked 
out teamsters and chauffeurs 
would be supplied at wholesale 
price. Thus, and so, none of our 
members suffered the pangs of 
hunger during six months of a well 
planned lockout. We are greatful 
to the Co-Operative Society for its 
valuable aid, and we believe the in- 
stance should convince our mem- 
bers in all parts of the country that 
the Co-Operative Movement is a 
bulwark to organized labor and 
should therefore be supported to 
the fullest extent, both morally and 
financially. 

The large number of our men 
have secured employment on fair 
jobs. As a matter of fact, we have 
about eighteen firms operating un- 
der union shop agreements with 
our organization, whereas only 
seven firms are involved in the 
lockout. 

The numerous strike-breakers 
that the employers have been able 
to hire, caused Local 333, at its last 
meeting, to vote to reorganize the 
locked out jobs, and efforts are now 
being made to that end. The long 
lock-out was a hard fight, for which 
our members made many sacri- 
fices. But it was wort hall it cost 
us, because it has welded our mem- 
bers closer together. I believe that 
what seems to have been a tempo- 
rary failure will constitute a cor- 
nerstone for the building up of a 
greater and stronger organization, 
after which our members will all 
be glad of having passed through 
the big fight of 1920. 

MARTIN A. DILLMON, 
Loeal 888. 





PORTLAND, MAINE 


September 15, 1920. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—It has 
been some time since any corre- 
spondence from Local No. 418 has 


appeared in the Journal, so І 
thought some of our readers might 
get the idea that the “way down 
east” local had gone into oblivion 
or decay. But, allow me to inform 
the readers that nothing of the 
kind has happened in our local. Far 
be it from such! We are still on the 
job and working harder than ever 
and to prove the facts above stated, 
for a few minutes sit up and take 
notice. 


At a recent meeting nineteen 
joined our ranks. At another 
meeting a large number of men 
that handled furniture exclusively 
were introduced to our local and 
one of the members got busy and 
succeeded in signing up. twenty-one 
out of twenty-six firms, which is 
some good work, ГЇЇ say. We meet 
every two weeks and a new mem- 
ber is added every meeting. We 
took part in the Labor Day events 
and we certainly had a delightful 
time—sports of all kinds. One of 
our members received a prize for 
having the youngest baby on the 
grounds—five weeks old, and the 
father said the young fellow will 
be a member of Local No. 418. I 
had a personal call from a member 
from Bath, Maine, and he informed 
me that the men were talking of 
forming a local in that city. I gave 
him all the advice I could and I am 
hoping to receive a good report 
from him soon. In closing I will 
say, we are jazzing along all the 
time. 

Yours fraternally, 
W. S. JOHNSON, Кес. Sec. 


According to the latest figures 
supplied by the United States De- 
partment of Labor the index figure 
for the cost of living in June was 
269, as compared with an index fig- 
ure of 100 for 1913. All commodi- 
ties, considered in the aggregate, 


advanced nearly 30 per cent, in’ 


price from June, 1919, to June, 
1920. 
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STANDARD OIL PROFITS 


New York.—The high price of 
gasoline is reflected іп record- 
breaking dividends just announced 
by Standard Oil companies. In the 
third quarter of this year cash div- 
idends totaled $29,504,575, com- 
pared with $27,273,000 in the sec- 
ond quarter and $23,354,000 in the 
corresponding quarter of 1919. The 
last disbursement is the largest 
ever made by Standard Oil com- 
panies in the third quarter and 
with the exception of the $30,406,- 
000 paid out in the second quarter 
of 1916, it is the largest ever made 
at any time since the United States 
Supreme Court “dissolved” the 
Standard Oil trust. 





ALIENS FLOCK TO U. S. 


Washington.—Immigration is in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds and 
government officials predict that all 
pre-war records will be broken dur- 
ing 1920. It is stated that the rush 
is so great in New York that immi- 
gration officials are swamped. As 
is usual the arrivals are seeking 
the eastern industrial centers. Less 
than 25 per cent. of the August ar- 
rivals went far from the Atlantic 
coast. This condition is increasing 
housing perplexities in New York, 
Philadelphia and other east coast 
cities —News Letter. 


LABOR UNIONS PRAISED 


Portland,. Ore.—In а full page 
advertisement in the Oregon Labor 
Press, Wells Brothers construction 
company thanked the organized 
building trades of this city for со- 
operation in making possible the 
erection of the largest store house 
in the northwest on schedule time. 


The building trades and associa- 
ted contractors have a joint agree- 
ment and it is declared that this 
city is the only one in the north- 
west where peace reigns in the 
building industry, and has made 
possible the erection of more build- 
ings in Portland than in any other 
city in the northwest.—News Let- 
ter. 





REPRESSION IS LOGICAL 


Seattle—‘‘There is nothing phe- 
nomenal in the hysterical demand 
for the repression of labor to be 
heard on every hand, from the 
powers in control, throughout the 
nation,” says Wm. M. Short, presi- 
dent of the Washington State Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

“Еуегу attempt at change іп the 
existing order of things has had to 
contend with the forces of repres- 
sion. This has been true since the 
beginning of time. It seems to be 
a law of nature that the power that 
awakens the evolutionary instincts 
that impel us forward also arouses 
the instincts of self-preservation 
in those whose power will be weak- 
ened by the change, and explains 
why progress has always had to 
battle with repression.” — News 
Letter. 


CAN’T FRIGHTEN LABOR 


New York.—‘We are not going 
to be frightened in any way,” de- 
clared President Gompers in ad- 
dressing a meeting of trade union- 
ists in this city. 

President Gompers’ statement 
was areply to the recent anti-union 
shop declaration of the chamber of 
commerce of the United States. 

“We are going to use all the 
power at our command to fight,” 
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continued the trade union execu- 
tive. “We accept the challenge of 
the chamber of commerce of the 
United States and all other oppo- 
nents to the real rational labor 
movement in this country, of which 
the A. F. of L. is the leading spirit. 

“Let it be known that organized 
labor is for the unorganized wage 
earners of this country in that it 
will aid them in procuring better 
wages and working conditions. We 
stand hand to hand with all the 
toilers in the struggle for the 
rights granted by the consitution 
of the United States drawn up by 
our forefathers.” 


WAR TAXES 


If all the federal taxes to which 
objection has been made were re- 
pealed tomorrow the people of the 
United States would still be paying 
almost $1,000,000,000 for prepara- 
tion for future wars. Out of every 
dollar taken from the citizen 78 
cents goes to the army and navy, 
pensions, interest, etc., all these 
items being chargeable to wars 
past and to come. We shall next 
year spend almost four times as 
much for war purposes as for pur- 
poses of peace. Seventy-eight per 
cent. of our total expenditures is 
war expenditure. And we have not 
yet reached the limit. 

Congress at its late session ap- 
propriated $855,956,960 for army 
and navy, which is practically the 
same as the amount appropriated 
for the civil side of the govern- 
ment, exclusive of the postal appro- 
priation. As long as other nations 
arm for war we must do the same, 
but we should think that the peo- 
ple, who are complaining of their 
tax burdens, would be somewhat 
startled by these facts. We are 
spending $855,000,000 a year for 
machinery and equipment to be 
used by “our boys” in foreign wars, 
and challenging other nations to 
provide the same machinery and 
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equipment with which to kill our 
boys. Every resident of the 
United States, including children 
and babies, pays, or some one pays 
for him, $8 a year for big guns, 
rifles, battleships, ammunition, ex- 
plosives, ete. Such is the enormous 
cost of insurance against future 
wars. 

The matter is one that should 
have a keen interest for business 
men. They and all others bore this 
burden uncomplainingly and cheer- 
fully when it was realized that it 
was unavoidable. But now men аге 
asking—or should be asking— 
whether there may not be a cheap- 
er and more effective insurance. If 
there is, sound business sense will 
demand that it be adopted. The 
League of Nations strikes directly 
at this great evil. It is recognized 
by the members of the League that 
“the maintenance of peace requires 
the reduction of national arma- 
ments to the lowest point consist- 
ent with national safety and the 
enforcement by common action of 
international obligations.” The 
council is charged with the duty of 
formulating “plans for such reduc- 
tion for the consideration and ac- 
tion of the several governments.” 
There is the following provision: 

“The members of the League 
agree that the manufacture by pri- 
vate enterprise of munitions and 
implements of war is open to grave 
objections. The council shall ad- 
vise how the evil effects attendant 
upon such manufacture can be pre- 
vented, due regard being had to the 
necessities of those members of the 


_ League which are not able to manu- 


facture the munitions and imple- 
ments of war necessary for their 
safety. The members of the 
League undertake to interchange 
full and frank information as to 
the seale of their armaments, their 
military, naval and air programs 
and the condition of such of their ` 
industries as are adapted to war- 
like purposes.” 
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A permanent commission is 
created for the purpose of carry- 
ing on this disarmament program. 
In view of present conditions it 
surely would be worth while to try 
this method. By employing it we 
might cut down very considerably 
the seventy-eight cents now de- 
voted to war, and thus greatly re- 
lieve business and the people. There 
is another cause of war that the 
League utterly destroys, and that 
is the secret treaty. Article 18 of 
the Covenant provides that “every 
treaty or international engagement 
entered into hereafter by any mem- 
ber of the League shall forthwith 
be registered with the secretariat 
and shall as soon as possible be 
published by it,” and that “no such 
treaty or international engagement 
shall be binding until so regis- 
tered.” With each nation knowing 
what the other nations were doing 
in the way of preparedness, and 
each familiar with all the treaties 
that bind the others, the chance of 


, war, disregarding all the other pro- 


visions of the Covenant, would be 
greatly lessened, and our tax bills 
materially reduced.—Indianapolis 
News. 


ILLEGAL STRIKES STRONGLY 
CONDEMNED 


Members of any labor union who 
persist in fostering, encouraging or 
indulging in illegal strikes are a 
detriment to the union and to the 
entire labor movement in general. 
They reflect discredit on their 
union because of their utter dis- 
regard for their contracts. In- 
stead of making their word good 
and living up to the provisions of 
their agreement, they refuse to 
stand by their word and carry out 
their agreement. Such conduct is 
dishonorable and reprehensible. It 
is not the trade mark of a loyal 
trade unionist. 

The trade union movement is 
founded on the principle of justice 


for all. It means that a trade 
unionist is a man of his word, who 
supports the principle of square 
dealing. Through the long and bit- 
ter years of hard struggle the labor 
movement has established the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining þe- 
tween employer and employe. 
When employer and employe sign 
their names to an agreement it 
means that both sides will abide by 
the terms of their agreement. They 
pledge their honor as men that this 
will be done. If this were not so 
there would be no value in a con- 
tract of any kind. Employer and 
employe alike are bound by all that 
is contained in the contract to 
which they affix their signatures. 

When any man deliberately, pur- 
posely and knowingly violates his 
contract he shatters all of the con- 
fidence that his fellowmen have 
placed in him. They find that he 
cannot be depended upon even 
when he makes a promise. They 
refuse longer to respect him as a 
man of his word. 

Every labor union has its share 
of just such members, and when 
they violate their contract they 
spread a stain of dishonor upon the 
entire union, for, generally, the 
public bases its estimate of an or- 
ganization upon the conduct of the 
least worthy of its members. 

Sometimes we find men who go 
about urging and encouraging 
members of unions to violate their 
wage contracts by going on strike. 
As a rule these men have but one 
purpose in view and that is to cause 
trouble. Nothing ever was gained 
through an illegal strike. It always 
results in a loss to those who in- 
dulge in it and to the union. There 
are times when a strike is justified, 
but that is only where every effort 
has first been made to effect an ad- 
justment of the controversey. 
Legal, orderly procedure is provid- 
ed and laid down in the laws of the 
union for the calling of a strike 
where a strike must take place. 
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There is no excuse for a strike 
under any other circumstances. 
Too often it happens that men 
are innocently led into illegal 
strikes by those whose ambition is 
only to make trouble and cause a 
disturbance. When this happens 
the men wake up after a while and 
find that they have been duped into 
doing a thing that they did not 
understand and which they would 
not have done had they understood 
what was going on. Thus, inno- 
cent men are imposed upon by 
those who lead them into such a 
trap. It is not always the fault of 
the men who go on strike. In most 
eases illegal strikes are brought 
about by those who impose on the 
men. Then the innocent are the 


ones to suffer the consequences of 
the acts of those who hoodwinked 
them into the illegal strike. 


PATHS OF DEMOCRACY 


To accustom oneself to disregard 
the accidents of manner and station 
sufficiently to see the man as he is, 
to have a clear sight. for genuine 
character under any of the dis- 
guises of unfamiliarity and preju- 
dice, to know how simple and how 
common are the elements that go 
to the making of manhood, are the 
paths that lead to belief in democ- 
racy.—George E. Woodberry. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Franklin K. Lane, former Secre- 
tary of the Interior, recently gave 
to the public a summary of what 
he says is “the first comprehensive, 
carefully made and approximately 
accurate picture of industrial, agri- 
cultural, financial and political con- 
ditions throughout the United 
States.” The investigation cov- 
ered the whole nation and was 
made by 900 field men. Manufac- 
turers, merchants, chambers of 
commerce, bankers, lawyers and 
business men were questioned, and 
there was general agreement that 


the country was in a sound and 
healthy condition. It is not sur- 
prising to learn that “economically, 
the United States is shown to be 
better off than any other country 
in the world.” There is practically 
no idleness. Raw material is avail- 
able in sufficient amounts to main- 
tain production. Transportation 
conditions are improving rapidly, 
and the car shortage is disappear- 
ing. There has, as all know, been 
much trouble about coal, but there 
is improvement even here. 

The farming situation is report- 
ed as “excellent,” and from no sec- 
tion has an unfavorable report been 
received. Crops are good, and the 
farmers are well supplied with 
funds. There has been a tight 
money market, but even that may 
be interpreted as proof that the 
deflation process is going on, and 
as evidence that the people have 
abandoned the practice of reckless 
buying. In only one section of the 
country has there been a falling off 
in bank deposits—a most encour- 
aging sign. The cost of living is 
too high, and this is due, so the re- 
port says, largely to faulty distri- 
bution and the middlemen.—In- 
dianapolis News. 





Thank God we have a system of 
labor where there can be a strike! 
Whatever the pressure, there is a 
point where the workingman may 
stop.—Abraham Lincoln. 


The union label is an appeal to 
principle—principle that is above 
price; the principle that a dollar 
expended in the maintenance of 
fair labor is worth more in the end 
than a dollar saved at the bargain 
counter. 





Organized labor has challenged 
the claim that present wage rates 
are responsible for the high cost of. 
living. This claim is one of the pet 
stock defense of “profiteers.”’ 
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The pictures of your officers that appear in this Journal do not look 
as young as when you first saw them. Many of them have grown old 
and grey in your service. It is to your credit, as well as to theirs, that 
you have retained them in office so long. Unless they had your confi- 
dence and trust they could not have served you so well and so long. 


It used to be the custom in our organization in the old days to pub- 
lish in every convention number of our Journal the pictures of the Inter- 
national Executive Board members. Because the convention at that 
time was held every year it was the opinion of the Editor that this was 
an unnecessary expense, and that the space in the Journal could be used 
more advantageously, so.we skipped publishing the photographs of the 
Officers in several convention numbers. However, time has given us a 
little more money and a little more space, and this year we decided to 
publish the pictures of the officers; first, because of the fact that our 
convention is held every five years, and second, because there are thou- 
sands of our members who have never seen some of our officers, so we 
thought it well for them to see the pictures of the men who are guiding 
the organization as members of the International Executive Board, so 
that should any of the members of the Board visit your local union, you 
will know them because you have seen their photographs. You may 
rest assured that we did not publish those pictures because we like to 
look at ourselves, but did so for the above stated reasons. 
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I attended a meeting of the striking Van Drivers, members of Local 
No. 278, New York City, recently. After discussing all of the condi- 
tions surrounding this strike, and after the members had listened to 
their officers, they decided by secret ballot to return to work under the 
same conditions that obtained prior to their going out on strike. The 


strikers certainly deserve credit for the manner in which they conducted | 


themselves. They were loyal to their organization and proved them- 
selves to be the real type of trade unionists. Too much credit cannot 
be given to the salaried officers of this union for the manner in which 
they handled the strike апа" for the untiring efforts they put forth, 
necessitating real courage, in order to bring about а settlement whereby 
the men could again return to their former positions. ) ; 


Do not forget that the per capita tax is raised to 30 cents per mem- 
ber and that it must be paid in the month of December. Also remember 
that the strike benefit has been increased from $5.00 per week to $10.00 
per week. Unless you pay your tax and are in good standing you will 
not ne entitled to the protection of the International Union. 


Bear this fact in mind: That every dollar saia into the Interna- 
tional is your money; that it is just the same as paying your money to 
any other form of insurance. You are placing it in the insurance fund 
of the International to protect you in case you become involved in trouble 

‘with your employers. 


Anyone desiring a copy of the convention picture can have same for- 


warded to them by enclosing $2.00 and their address to Charles Bretz- 
man, 1518 Fletcher Savings and Trust Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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NOVEMBER, 1920 


Number {2 
MEETING OF THE GENERAL 
EXECUTIVE BOARD, HELD IN 
THE WINTON HOTEL, CLEVE- 


LAND, OHIO, THURSDAY, SEP- 
TEMBER 30, 1920 


—Thursday, Morning Session— 


Tai HTING was called 
to order by President 
Tobin at 10 o’clock 
а. m, all members 

present. 
Brothers Nelson 
Goward, president of 
Local Union No. 376, and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Joseph Heckman, 
came before the Board in the case 
of the Ice Drivers and their con- 
troversy with the General Ice De- 
livery Company relative to the 
tank men. The General Executive 
Board, after hearing the case of 
the Ice Drivers’ Local Union No. 
376, reached the following deci- 

sion: 

That the local be advised to take 
no action which would mean a stop- 
page of work until such time as 
the International Executive Board 
could make an investigation and 
receive a report from its repre- 
sentative, it being decided that the 
representatives should proceed to 
Detroit at once to make said inves- 
tigation. It was the unanimous 
action of the Board that Organizer 
Devring go to Detroit at once for 
the purpose of making an investi- 
gation. 

Brother Neil of Local Union No. 
123, Waco, Texas., representing 
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the City Teamsters, Chauffeurs 
and Helpers, in presenting his case 
to the Board, stated that the mem- 
bership of his local union were en- 
deavoring to obtain a living wage; 
that they were receiving only $3.25 
a day and were asking for $3.75. 
The membership of this local are 
employed by the city of Waco. He 
stated that unorganized colored 
drivers working for the city were 
receiving $3.75 per day. 

The General Executive Board, 
believing the men were only ask- 
ing for justice, decided to endorse 
their strike, which was scheduled 
for October 1st. It was moved and 
seconded that the strike be en- 
dorsed. 

The case of Local No. 566, Laun- 
dry and Dye Works Drivers of 
Seattle, was discussed and laid 
over until the delegate from Seat- 
tle could appear before the Board 
and explain the situation. 

The request of Local Union No. 
610, Oakland, Cal., for endorse- 
ment of the Board to ask for an 
increase of 50 cents per day, was 
approved by the Board. 


—Thursday, Afternoon Session— 


Request of Local Union No. 42, 
Lynn, Mass., was discussed by the 
Board members, but action was de- 
ferred until Secretary Nealey, who 
is to be a delegate to the conven- 
tion, could appear before the 
Board and make furthr explana- 
tion. 

Appeal of J. E. Toone from ac- 
tion of Local No. 33, Bakery 
Wagon Drivers, Washington, D. 
C., in placing a fine of $300 against 
a member, was taken up by the 
Board, but action deferred until 
Delegate from Local No. 33 could 
appear before Board and make ex- 
planation. 


—Friday, Afternoon Session— 


Board discussed at some length 
conditions in general surrounding 
the International Union. 
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‘—Saturday, Morning Session— 


Organizer Devring, who was ap- 
pointed by the Board Thursday to 
go to Detroit and endeavor to see 
Mr. Brown of the General Ice De- 
livery Company for the purpose of 
adjusting the differences existing 
there, appeared before the Board 
and made the following report: 

He stated that Mr. Brown had 
agreed to endeavor to unionize the 
tank men in his employment as 
soon as possible and that prefer- 
ence would be given the helpers 
on the wagons who were being laid 
off. Organizer Devring stated that 
this proposition was accepted by 
the representatives of the nnion. 
President Tobin also stated that 
he had received a communication 
from Mr. Brown in which he stated 
that he would be glad to appear be- 
fore the Board on October 9th. 
This ended the matter for the time 
being. 

October 4, 1920. 
—Monday, Noon Session— 


Delegate Martin Lacey of Local 
Union No. 645 of New York and 
Brother Edward Gould of Local 
No. 267 appeared before the Gen- 
eral Executive Board in connection 
with the case of former Local 
Union No. 669. This is a case 
where the charter of the local 
union had been revoked, but the 
Joint Council of New York later 
recommended that the charter be 
returned to the local union, giving 
them their old number. The 
Board decided, after hearing the 
statements made by Brothers La- 
cey and Gould, that the charter be 
returned to the local union, pro- 
vided that per capita tax on the 
actual membership be paid to the 
International for each month dur- 
ing the time the local was sus- 
pended. 

Delegate Nealey of Local Ne. 42, 
Lynn, Mass., came before the 
Board and stated plainly the case 
of the Laundry Wagon Drivers, 
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members of his local. The Gen- 
eral Executive Board decided that 
the General President should send 
a representative of the Interna- 
tional to make an investigation of 
the situation and report to the Gen- 
eral Executive Board, through the 
International Office. If the repre- 
sentative finds the case as de- 
scribed, benefits shall be paid the 
men who. аге out, because it is con- 
sidered and agreed by the Board 
that it is a lockout. If, on the 
other hand, the representative 
finds that conditions are not as de- 
scribed, no benefis shall be paid. 

In the case of the men in Salem, 
who belong to another local, the 
Board decided, in view of the fact 
that there was no written commu- 
nication from the local union in 
question, that the matter could not 
be officially placed before the 
Board. 


—Wednesday, Noon Session— 


Delegate Louis Leventhal of the 
Newspaper Wagon Drivers’ Local 
No. 259, Boston, appeared before 
the Board and explained a contro- 
versy existing between the Boston 
Mailers’ Union No. 1 and his or- 
ganization, pertaining to the count- 
ing of returned papers, over-issues, 
etc. It was decided by the Board 
that, President Tobin should take 
the matter up with the head of the 
Mailers’ Union and do everything 
in his power to reach an under- 
standing on the matter, but stated 
that under the law we have no 
jurisdiction over men who work 
on the inside but do not ride on the 
wagons. 

Delegate Groth of Local Union 
No. 742 appeared before the Board 
and explained the situation sur- 
rounding Local No. 742 relative to 
shortage, etc., and asked the Ex- 
ecutive Board to send some one in 
there to audit the books of the lo- 
cal. The Board decided that as 
soon as the convention adjourns, 
Organizer Devring would be in- 


structed to visit Local Мө. 742, 
South Chicago, to help straighten 
out the trouble existing in that lo- 
cal. 

Delegate O’Neill of Local No. 
149, Sanitary and Street Cleaning 
Drivers of Boston, appeared be- 
fore the Board and explained the 
low wages being received by the 
members of his local. After hear 
ing his case the Board instructed 
Delegate O’Neill to endeavor to get 
a committee from the Boston Joint 
Council, the Central Body, with a 
committee from his own local, who, 
with Organizer Gillespie and Vice- 
President Jennings, should visit 
the mayor in an endeavor to obtain 
better wages for the members of 
Local No. 149. If no results were 
obtained, the only thing the Board 
could do was to endorse a strike, 
but President Tobin advised 
against a strike. 

Delegate Connors of Local No. 
566, Laundry Wagon Drivers of 
Seattle, Wash., appeared before the 
Board on the matter of the route 
men in his local having the power 
to hire and discharge drivers. He 
was instructed to advise his local 
union to make provisions in their 
next wage scale that this power be 
taken from the route men and dele- 
gated to the superintendent or 
some other head of the concern. 
When contract containing said pro- 
vision is received at the Interna- 
tional Office, it will be approved. 

Delegate Ruffcorn of Local No. 
66, Milk Wagon Drivers of Seattle, 
appeared before the Board and ex- 
plained a condition existing in Lo- 
cal No. 234, Seattle, and asked that 
the members of that local be al- 
lowed to belong to the Bonding As- 
sociation for the protection of their 
property rights against adverse, 
legislation апа still retain their 
membership in Local No. 234. As- 
tion was deferred. 

Delegate M. E. Kane of Loeal 
No. 229, Scranton, Pa., explained 
to the Board a jurisdictional dis- 
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pute existing between the Brewery 
Workers and his local union rela- 
tive to the delivery of a tonic called 
Horke Vino. Brother Kane was 
instructed by the Board to write 
the General Office giving full, but 
brief, explanation of the conditions 
surrounding this case, stating that 
it was not a brewed product; that 
the men were not organized, etc., 
so that the General Office could 
take the matter up with the officials 
of the Brewery Workers. 

Delegate Neer, President of the 
Chicago Joint Council, and Dele- 
gate Goudie of Local No. 772, Tea 
and Coffee Drivers of Chicago, ap- 
peared before the Board to ask if 
a settlement of the strike against 
the Jewel Tea Company could be 
made in Chicago. The Board ad- 
vised them that a settlement for 
Chicago only could not be made, 
as the company would have to make 
settlement for all drivers involved. 

President Tobin read a commu- 
nication received from William H. 
Johnston, International President 
of the Machinists’ Union, making 
complaint against members of our 
union in Cleveland, stating that 
they were doing work of members 
of his union who were out on strike 
against the Purple Line Garage. 
Members of our Cleveland union 
appeared before the Board and 
stated that they were not doing the 
work of the striking machinists. 
President Tobin so notified Presi- 
dent Johnston. 

Delegates from Local Union No. 
126 explained conditions surround- 
ing the strike now on in that local. 
The Board requested that the mem- 
bers of our organization in Boston 
and vicinity render this local every 
assistance possible, to the end that 
a settlement of the strike may be 
reached, 

October 9, 1920. 


—Saturday, Morning Session— 


On the request of Local Union 
No. 566, Seattle, Wash., for the en- 


dorsement of a strike covering 40 
men employed in the dye houses, 
the Board heard Delegate Connor’s 
explanation of the conditions sur- 
rounding those men and their rea- 
son for desiring strike endorse- 
ment. The Board voted to grant 
this endorsement, with the under- 
standing that every means possible 
be used to avoid a strike. 

Delegate Ruffcorn again ap- 
peared before the Board relative to 
the case of Local No. 234 of Seat- 
tle. The Board decided that inas- 
much as they have not received any 
request from the Joint Council for 
action on this matter, that they 
could not do anything at this time, 
but that should the Joint Council 
make such request, that the Board 
would give the matter further con- 
sideration. 

Officers and members of Cleve- 
land local unions, numbering about 
twenty, appeared before the Board, 
placing a petition before them, re- 
questing that the International 
Union deputize a man to go into 
Cleveland and audit the books of 
Local Union No. 407. It was moved 
by Vice-President Casey, seconded 
by Vice-President King that the 
request of the local union be com- 
plied with. It was also moved by 
Vice-President Casey, and second- 
ed by Vice-President King, that the 
General President and General Sec- 
retary-Treasurer be given full 
power to issue such instructions as 
they deem necessary to the Inter- 
national Officer who is to visit the 
above named district. Unani- 
mously adopted. 

Delegate Maguire explained to 
the Board the situation surround- 
ing Local No. 112 of Philadelphia, 
Pa., stating that he believed the 
men would have to go on strike in 
order to obtain the wage scale they 
were about to present to their em- 
ployers. The Board stated they 
could do nothing until negotiations 
between the local and employers 
had ceased; for Mr. Maguire to 
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then communicate with the Gen- 
eral Office, and he would be notified 
as to the action of the Board. 

Organizer Ashton explained con- 
ditions surrounding the Furniture 
and Van Teamsters Local No. 451 
of Philadelphia (which is a new 
local), and the letter which they 
had received from the Van Owners 
Association. The Board decided 
that inasmuch as there was not 
any possible chance for the local to 
win a strike, it was not advisable to 
endorse a strike at this time. 

Delegate Leventhal of Local No. 
259, Newspaper Wagon Drivers of 
Boston, presented his wage scale to 
the General Executive Board for 
endorsement. The Board wished to 
know the increase the local was 
asking over that which they are 
now receiving. He said they were 
asking $1.50 a day for 7 days; the 
men now receiving $33.00 a week 
where not handling money and 
$36.00, where handling money. The 
Board endorsed the scale, with the 
understanding that they should not 
enter into a strike without first ob- 
taining the sanction of the General 
Executive Board. 


—Saturday, Afternoon Session— 


Members of Local No. 876, Ice 
Wagon Drivers of Detroit, again 
appeared before the Board; stated 
that the General Ice Delivery Com- 
pany had not kept its promise rela- 
tive to the tank men; said that 
Organizer Devring simply got Mr. 
Brown’s promise to straighten out 
the matter over the phone. As Mr. 
Brown did not appear before the 
Board nothing further was done in 
the matter. 

Secretary Knepper of Local No. 
449, Milk Wagon Drivers of Cleve- 
land, explained the conditions sur- 
rounding the wage scale which 
they were to present to their em- 
ployers; said they were asking for 
$5.00 a week increase over what 
they are now receiving. The Board 
instructed him to do the best he 


could to secure the $5.00 increase, 
but that if the men are offered an 
increase of $3.00 and refuse it and 
then are offered arbitration and 
refuse it, the Board, by unanimous 
vote, decided to refuse them the 
endorsement of a strike. 

Trustee Welch of New Orleans 
appeared before the Board relative 
to the express drivers in his dis- 
trict. He also explained about the 
cotton teamsters belonging to the 
Longshoremen’s Union. President 
Tobin explained how, on different 
occasions, he had taken up the mat- 
ter of the Longshoremen admitting 
teamsters into their organization 
with the President of the Long- 
shoremen’s Union, and how impos- 
sible it was to get any satisfaction 
from that organization. 

Trustee Welch also stated to the 
Board that although not elected as 
Trustee at this convention that he 
entertained only the most friendly 
feeling for the Board and the or- 
ganization and that he would con- 
tinue in the future, as in the past, 
to do everything possible for the 
organization. 

Trustee Reed also appeared be- 
fore the Board. He stated he un- 
derstood why he was not re-elected 
trustee; that he realized the situa- 
tion in his district; that there were 
not any hard feelings on his part, 
and that he would continue to do 
anything and everything that he 
possibly could in the interest of 
the International Organization at 
any and all times. 

President Tobin read a telegram 
received from the President of Lo- 
cal No. 619, Napa, Calif., stating 
that they had been successful 
in getting all employers with the 
exception of two milling companies 
to sign their agreement and asking 
for sanction of a strike to pull out 
the seven men employed by the two 
companies mentioned above. The 
Board voted to grant them sanction 
to pull out those seven men. 

On the appeal received from J. 
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E. Toone of Local Union No. 33, 
Washington, D. C., from the action 
of the local in placing fine of $300 
on member, the Board decided that 
this was a matter for the local it- 
self to handle, but advised the local 
to reduce the fine. 

Telegram received from F. B. 
Maxwell, Local No. 217, Canal 
Zone, asking advice as to rates paid 
chauffeurs in the employ of the 
Railway Express Company, was 
read. President Tobin was in- 
structed to write the local, giving 
them the information desired. 

Communication from L. R. Gwyn 
of the American Railway Express 
Company relative to the appoint- 
ments made to handle grievances 
that cannot be adjusted locally, re- 
ceived and read to the Board. 


WAR WAS FOR PROGRESS 


It is said by superficial historians 
and by some politicians that reac- 
tion follows every war. 

The great world war was fought 
for progress and in that most im- 
portant particular it was different 
from most wars. The heart and 
soul of the cause which was the 
stake in the war was progress, 
democracy, freedom, liberty! 

The war was won, but the soul 
of the victory would be lost if reac- 
tion were to win in the election. 
The war was won for human prog- 
ress, for.a better, freer, more dem- 
ocratie world. For that the army 
went over seas, for that men sac- 
rificed, fought and died. 

No land has ever witnessed 
greater political effrontery, more 
audacious and heartless political 
mockery than the cry for a policy 
of “back to normalcy” on the heels 
of the great crusade against autoc- 
racy and reaction everywhere. It 
is the crowning achievement of a 
political cynicism that has never 
lost hope of restoring industrial 
slavery and revoking political free- 
dom! 





There is the political situation. 
It demands the attention of every 
American man and woman. Тһе 
eternal yearning of manhood and 
womanhood for free expression, 
for better, higher life, for a nobler 
world, is ever in conflict with reac- 
tion. In every case where it rec- 
ognizes the threat of reaction it 
conquers reaction. 


The threat of reaction is over the 
land today. It is brazen and bold. 
It leaves no doubt as to what it 
means. It means oppressive laws, 
restrictive measures wherever the 
hand of government reaches, an 
open door to those who live only by 
exploitation, added strength to 
those employers to whom workers 
are merely numbers and “hands,” 
and a general lowering of our na- 
tional standards of honor, liberty 
and humanity. 


In the great war America gave 
to the world a solemn vow of prog- 
ress, a pledge of eternal loyalty and 
devotion to democracy and liberty. 
Above all, she gave that pledge to 
herself, to the great masses of the 
people within her borders. 


What has passed is history. The 
cruelty and the injustice and the 
unfreedom of the past are well 
gone. The battles of the past to 
win what we have today have been 
fought. We fight today for what 
lies in the future, for more of free- 
dom, more of the richness of life, 
more of the fulfillment of our hopes 
and aspirations, more of liberty, 
more of democracy, more voice in 
the shaping of our own lives and 
our own destinies. 

Upon the banners of today there 
is only one word: “FORWARD!” 

Forward, America! 


Forward toward new things, for- 
ward toward better things, forward 
toward nobler deeds, forward to- 
ward a greater freedom and a 
greater humanity ! 

Let the dead past bury its dead! 
—Gompers. 
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TRIALS OF THE BUSINESS 
AGENT 


What a much-abused person is 
the business agent. He is the hard- 
est worked and poorest paid of 
men. The employer hates him and 
the fool workingman does not love 
him. He must know the trade of 
his craft, and also be a philosopher. 
He must be a business man, and 
also student of history and econom- 
ics. He must be honest, and yet 
be a diplomat. He must be a fighter, 
and yet be a strategist. He must 
be an organizer and an orator. 

No one who knows the duties of 
a business agent will envy him, for 
of all positions his is the most 
thankless. He strives hard that all 
men may receive union wages and 
union hours, and yet he himself 
sometimes works 16 to 18 hours a 
day. Every member of the union 
is his boss, every act of his is sub- 
ject to their scrutiny. Few to boost 
him, many to “knock” him. 

To be a business agent, one must 
be ready to make all sacrifices; to 
undergo all hardships and under- 
take the cause of humanity, to lead 
men to a better way of living. He 
is the last to vote for a strike, the 
first to enter its fight; the first to 
give up his best energies for its suc- 
cess, the last to surrender. If the 
strike is won he gets no credit. If 
the strike is lost he is deposed; and 
yet some men are born to be busi- 
ness agents. 


The Business Agent—pity him, 
You ought to if you won’t. 

He’s damned by some because he 

does, 

By others if he don’t. 

He works all day and half the night, 
He’s always on the job; 

A task like this can’t well be filled 
By bonehead, mutt or slob. 


On Sundays if he ever should 
Desire to go to church, 

When he’s not Johnny-on-the-spot 
For him they start to search. 


-- 


Inside a month he listens to 
A thousand tales of woe, 
And some believe there’s not a 
thing 
But what he ought to know. 


He’s a target for the ‘“‘moocher,” 
And he can’t keep out of range 
Of the “tourist” who, when strand- 

ed, 
Badly needs a piece of change. 
Then the knockers with their ham- 
mers 
Keep on stirring up a stink; 
Yes, the path in life’s a pleasure, 
Strewn with roses—I don’t think. 
—The International Steam Engi- 
пеет. 


A STORM WARNING 


So long as the sun shines, few 
people pay attention to the storm 
warnings. Men and women with 
youth, health and good jobs go 
blithely on living up to every cent 
they earn, making no provision for 
the future and saying confidently : 
“For me the ‘rainy day’ will never 
come.” 

It is going to rain and those who 
make no such provision are going 
to be caught out init. By the time 
they learn enough to come in out 
of the rain, they can’t come in. 
They are ruined аха thrown on the 
$500,000,000 human scrap heap 
that is tossed aside in America 
every year. 

D. M. Holman, a statistical ex- 
pert, estimates that fully 250,000 
workers are thrown out of employ- 
ment every year by accident, sick- 
ness and disaster. Only a part of 
these can be reshaped so that they 
can become again self-sustaining in 
industry. They are thrown on their 
own resources, and when they have 
neglected to provide themselves 
with resources they become a 
charge upon their families, their 
friends, their trade unions, their 
fraternal organizations, or upon 
public or private charity, supplied 
by individuals, state or nation. 








No worker can know when he is 
going to be caught out in the rain. 
But he knows that he can protect 
himself against the effects of the 
storm if he saves regularly and in- 
vests safely in government securi- 
ties. War Savings Stamps, Treas- 
ury Savings Certificates and Lib- 
erty Bonds will provide for his fu- 
ture under any circumstances if he 
buys them and hangs on to them 
while the sun of prosperity is shin- 
ing. 

It stands every worker in good 
stead to pay heed to the storm 
warnings and get in out of the 
rain. 

Buy W. S. S. 


MINERS NOT RESPONSIBLE 


Coal miners cannot be held re- 
sponsible for any shortage of coal 
that may occur, Ellis Searles, edi- 
tor of the United Mine Workers’ 
Journal, said, “Everybody is howl- 
ing for coal and everybody seems 
to be jumping on the miners þe- 
cause there is said to be a coal 
shortage,” Mr. Searles said. ““News- 
papers and everybody else are say- 
ing that the trouble is with the min- 
ers. They say if the miners would 
work there would be plenty of coal 
but they will not work. Now, let’s 
see about it. The report of the 
United States Geological survey, 
dated September 4, shows that in 
1919 up to August 28, the miners 
of this country dug 297,713,000 
tons of bituminous coal. In 1920, 
up to August 28, they dug 347,406,- 
000 tons of bituminous coal. The 
miners dug 50,000,000 tons more 
bituminous coal in 1920, up to Au- 
gust 28, than they dug in 1919. 
And yet the people are complaining 
about a coal shortage. On all sides 
we hear people say they have no 
coal for the winter. What has be- 
come of this 50,000,000 tons excess 
over last year? Where is it? Why 
is it that the people have no coal? 
There was not much difficulty 
about the coal supply in 1919 when 
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the production was 50,000,000 tons 
less than the production this year 
up to August 28. Then why should 
there be any trouble about the coal 
supply this year? The only excep- 
tion in 1919 was the short time that 
the coal strike was in progress. 
When one stops to think about the 
situation he cannot help but feel 
that there is something wrong in 
the distribution of coal. If coal 
shortage hits the American public 
this year it will not be the fault of 
the miners, for they have produced 
50,000,000 tons more soft coal than 
last year. The hard coal miners 
produced 3,000,000 tons more this 
year than last year. To those who 
are in the habit of placing all blame 
on the miners for everything that 
goes wrong in the coal industry I 
might call attention to the follow- 
ing statement from the report of 
the Geological Survey for Septem- 
ber 4: ‘In spite of labor disturb- 
ances, transportation disability in 
one form or another, remained the 
dominant factor limiting produc- 
tion, far outweighing all other 
causes of loss combined.’ But in 
spite of all shortage and everything 
else, the miners have given the 
public 50,000,000 tons more coal 
this year than last.” 





CONTENTMENT PEACE BASIS 


The public should follow the de- 
velopments in the labor situation 
all over the world. Every effort 
should be made to understand the 
impulse back of the labor move- 
ment, and to direct it. The peace 
of the world depends on the better- 
ment of conditions of labor, even 
though political agreements or mil- 
itary successes may, for the time 
being, appear to be the dominant 
factors. 

The Treaty of Versailles is fre- 
quently criticised. But it contains 
some sections which, to my mind, 
are not sufficiently played up and 
one of them is Section XIII, dealing 
with international labor legislation. 
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How many people have read it? 
How many of those who read it 
have thought of what it implies? 

The Section of Labor Legislation 
puts into international force some 
of the problems which hitherto 
have been considered internal prob- 
lems only. The framers of the 
Treaty of Versailles, whatever may 
have been their faults, saw clearly 
on this point. They realized that 
a world composed of nations where 
the workingman earns a living 
wage, which enables him to live 
like a human being, while his work 
is carried on under conditions 
which do not impair his health but 
insures his liberty and dignity, 
would inevitably be a world of 
peace. Social unrest is at bottom 
of most wars. Social unrest is at 
the bottom of economic conditions, 
which, in turn, create political 
crises and diplomatic breaks. 

The world cannot go backward. 
It is useless to regret the days 
when workingmen accepted the 
wages given them and lived under 


, conditions which appall us when 


we read about them. 

The workingman today wants 
his place in the sun and he is going 
to get it. Тһе more thought de- 
voted to this process, the less jars 
and jolts there will be and the 
sooner a real state of peace will 
exist-—Albert Thomas. 





COAL OWNERS GOUGE 


“А Leavenworth coal miner 
writes to this paper that on August 
16 the coal companies advanced the 
laborers at their plants $1.50 a day 
and at the same time advanced the 
price of coal $1 a ton,” says the 
Kansas Trades Unionist. 

“In speaking of the mine where 
he works he says there are 43 men 
employed, making the daily pay roll 
increase $66.50, while the daily 
output of coal is 200 tons. The in- 
crease of $1 a ton to the consumer, 
therefore, nets the company $153.- 


50 over and above the increase to 
the men. And yet you hear on 
every hand that it is the high cost 
of labor that keeps the price of coal 
and other commodities up. 

“Writing further he says: ‘In 
1914 we received $1.10 a ton for 
digging the coal and the coal was 
sold for $2.50 a ton. From that 
time up until now we had received 
advances in wages amounting to 
only 66 cents a ton and yet coal 
that sold for $4.50 in 1914 is selling 
for $9.50 now, or in other words, 
an advance to the consumer of $5 
per ton to overcome an advance of 
66 cents a ton to the miner.’ ”— 
News Letter. 





JUST A SUGGESTION 


A dispatch from one of the east- 
ern cities was published in the 
newspapers a few days ago stating 
that one of the largest manufac- 
turers of cotton underwear had 
closed down its factory and thrown 
hundreds of employes out of work 
because it could no longer find sale 
for its product at the same high 
prices of the last two or three 
years. 

We would like to ask whether 
that company ever thought of the 
idea of reducing the price of its un- 
derwear to a reasonable figure that 
the people would be willing to pay? 
It could then keep its factory in 
operation and its employes at work. 
Of course, it could not continue to 
make the same old robber profits 
that have been made in the last two 
or three years, but it could make 
as much profit as any concern 
ought to be permitted to make. 

However, profiteers have a weird 
conception of how they should deal 
with the public. 





True bravery is shown by per- 
forming without witnesses what 
one might have been capable of do- 
ing before all the world.—thLa 
Rochefoucauld. 











HE convention of our International Brotherhood, which opened in 
Cleveland on Monday, October 4th, was without a doubt the most 
successful convention ever held by the International Organization. 
Walter C. Clem, President of the Cleveland Federation of Labor, and 
Secretary-Treasurer of Local Union No. 422, Ice and Coal Wagon Drivers 
and Chauffeurs, called the convention to order and introduced Mr. 
Thomas Farrell, a prominent trade unionist of Cleveland, who was sent 
by the mayor of Cleveland to welcome the delegates to the city. Brother 
Farrell addressed the convention and during his remarks extended to the 
delegates attending our convention the freedom of the city and pre- 
sented to the General President a key to the city of Cleveland. After the 
mayor’s representative finished speaking the General President arose to 
call the convention to order and was given a very hearty and cordial 
reception by the delegates. The General President then introduced Mr. 
Gompers, President of the American Federation of Labor, who made a 
special trip from Washington to address our convention. Those of our 
delegates who heard that splendid address will never forget it, as with 
ringing voice that great man of Labor, Mr. Gompers, explained the posi- 
tion of Labor and the principles and policies upon which the American 
Federation of Labor is founded. He paid a high tribute to our organiza- 
tion by saying that it was one of the most important organizations affil- 
iated with the American Federation of Labor. At the close of his address 
the delegates arose to their feet and for ten minutes of cheering and 
clapping of hands, shouting for joy, wishing him continued good health, 
extended a reception that Mr. Gompers will not very soon forget. 

The next speaker was Mr. James Wilson, General President of the 
Pattern Makers of North America, who extended the greetings of his 
International Union. He delivered an address which, to say the least, 
was amasterpiece. He was personally acquainted with many of the del- 
egates and was also given a rousing reception by the convention. Mr. 
Matthew Woll next addressed the convention. He is Vice-President of 
the American Federation of Labor and General President of the Photo 
Engravers of North America. He spoke at considerable length and 
every word he uttered was deeply appreciated by the delegates to the 
convention. 

Mr. James Shanessy, General Organizer of the Journeymen Barbers’ 
International Union, also addressed the convention, extended the greet- 
ings of his International Union and wished us continued success during 
the coming five years. His address to the convention dealt somewhat 
with the political situation and he did not mince words in referring to the 
conditions that surround Labor from a political standpoint. His address 
also was deeply appreciated by the delegates. 

After the speakers had finished the first work of the convention was 
the reading, by the General Secretary-Treasurer, of the call of the con- 
vention and then the report of the Committee on Credentials. There 
were 360 delegates present. There were no protests against the seating 
of any of the delegates, and the report of the committee was unanimously 
adopted by the convention. ‘The General President then proceeded with 
the appointing of the committees to handle the work of the convention. 
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The proceedings have been mailed to the Secretary-Treasurer of every 
local union, and if you will look them over carefully you will understand 
the serious questions that confronted our convention, and you will also 
know the manner in which those questions were handled by the delegates 
present. 

The important changes in the Constitution are as follows: 

The convention voted to affiliate with the Canadian Trades and 
Labor Congress. 

The convention voted to affiliate with the National Building Trades 
Department as soon as convenient. 

The convention voted to increase the strike benefits from $5.00 per 
week to $10.00 per week. 

The convention voted to increase the per capita tax from 15 cents 
per member per month to 30 cents per member per month in order to 
meet the increased expenses of the International Union. 

The convention voted that on each candidate initiated into our or- 
ganization that the fee to be received by the International Union be 
raised from 25 cents to $1.00. Therefore, our local unions will make 
provisions for this in the future. 

The convention voted to give the International Executive Board the 
power to levy an assessment of 50 cents per member on all local unions 
should the funds of the International Union at any time fall below 
$250,000.00. 

This is the first time in the history of the International Union that 
the power to levy an assessment was given to the General Executive 
Board. It is the first great step forward taken by the International Union. 
Bear this in mind—that the International will not abuse the privilege 
‚ and will not levy an assessment unless it becomes absolutely necessary. 

It may be that our funds will never run so low as to make it necessary 
to levy an assessment on our general membership. 

The convention re-elected all former members of the General Execu- 
tive Board. On the Board of Trustees the following were elected: 

Brothers Nathaniel J. Lannan of Boston, William Kehoe of New 
York and Patrick Berrell of Chicago. 

The delegates elected to attend the convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor are: 

General President D. J. Tobin, General Secretary-Treasurer Т. L. 
Hughes, John M. Gillespie, William Neer, Daniel Rox and John P. 
McLaughlin. This time we were entitled to one more delegate to the 
Federation convention than at any time in the past, due to our increased 
membership. 

The convention had under consideration many important questions, 
which were discussed and decided without any feeling or prejudice being 
manifested by the delegates. Iam safe in saying that it was the most 
harmonious and progressive convention ever held by the International 
Union. One thing happened in this convention that never before hap- 
pened in any convention of the Brotherhood—we did not have a roll-call 
on any question coming before the convention. Every question taken 
up was decided by a yea and nay vote or a standing vote. None of the 
officers elected had any opposition. They were elected unanimously and 
by acclamation. A substantial increase in salary and expenses was 
given the officers by the convention. 

I would advise that any delegate desiring further information will 
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be able to find same in the Proceedings of the Convention, a copy of which 
will be mailed to the secretary of each local union. 

The convention adjourned on Friday night, at the end of the fifth 
day, completing its work in shorter time than any previous convention. 
Remember, the new laws go into effect the first of December and the in- 
crease in per capita tax must be paid that month. 

The convention was unanimous on almost all actions and desired to 
legislate so that the International Union might become stronger and 
more powerful as years goon. My only regret is that every local union 
affiliated with our organization was not represented. However, almost 
80 per cent. of the entire membership of the International was repre- 
sented in the convention, the delegates coming mostly from the large 
industrial centers. The next convention will be held in the city of Seat- 
tle, State of Washington. 


eral President of our International Union for the ensuing term. 

want to say to the general membership of our local unions that sent 
delegates to the convention and to the locals that did not send delegates 
that I feel deeply honored—more than I can express in words—for the 
great tribute paid me, and for the confidence reposed in me by the gen- 
eral membership of our International Union. Since first elected, in the 
Boston convention in 1907, I have never had opposition for the office of 
President, and, by the way, this carries with it, as a side issue, the editor- 
ship of your Journal. Perhaps no one desired the position of President 
because they did not want to assume the editorship. Whether you agree 
with me or not, I want to assure you that it is some responsibility to 
have charge of the Journal, to edit and manage its affairs and see to it 
that nothing enters into its columns except that which is for the best 
interest of our trade union movement, and that nothing shall be written 
except that which is safe, sane, sound and helpful to our membership 
and all other workers struggling for a betterment of their general condi- 
tions. Brother members, you realize that our Magazine becomes public 
property and that it gets into the hands of employers and that there are 
very few educational institutions in our country but what are receiving 
not only our monthly Journal, but all other labor publications. You can 
then readily understand the necessity of exercising extreme care and 
carefully guarding and preparing the matter which appears in the col- 
umns of this publication. As your editor I have the power, from the 
General Executive Board, to hire writers or pay for prepared articles, if 
I desire to do so, but let me say to you that while I have a very high 
appreciation of some of the men who write paid articles, I feel, and have 
always felt, that no one knew our membership as well as we do ourselves, 
and to drive home to our membership some special point, that it is neces- 
sary, both from a business and financial standpoint, that I do the writing 
and in my humble way endeavor to explain to our membership the labor 
movement, as I understand it, and the principles and purposes for which 
our organization is founded. For your information I desire to say іп 
the 13 years I have been editor that not one dollar has been paid out for 
written matter or for any article that has appeared in the columns of our 
Journal, and not one dollar has been paid for legal advice or protection, 
and you want to remember this: that it is no small matter to keep within 
the law in endeavoring to explain to our membership the conditions sur- 
rounding the labor movement of our country and of the world. So, as 


I WAS again re-elected unanimously, or without opposition, as the Gen- 
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stated above, because of the honor conferred upon me I have done the 
best I could in the past and I will continue to do so both as your President 
and as your editor for the ensuing term. Of course, we all need wages; 
we cannot live without wages, without money, and the general organiza- 
tion has been exceptionally generous to me and to all of its salaried 
officers, but I have this also in mind, that the almost unanimous confi- 
dence of the membership in me for the past 13 years and again expressed 
in the recent convention in Cleveland is worth more than money or 
wages. There is no higher honor, no higher tribute, that can be paid a 
man or a woman than to have their own kind believe in them. Yes, there 
have been men who have struggled and sacrificed and were misunder- 
stood. They were right, but their fellow men did not believe in them, 
and those kind of men are the highest kind of martyrs. It is so much 
easier for me to go along than it would be for some one who was sacrific- 
ing himself and was misunderstood. I feel that our membership would 
not have elected me unanimously all those years were it not that they 
have some confidence in me, and understanding the value of that confi- 
dence and believing that they were sincere in again placing me in this 
position for the ensuing term, I will give all that I have, everything there 
is in me, to merit the confidence that they have reposed in me. But 
understand, I want you to make good your action and support me and 
help me to carry out the Constitution of our International Union in every 
section of the country. It is your duty to do this, because you have 
elected me to this office. It is your duty to do it because it means your 
protection, and because of the generous service and assistance that you 
have given me in the past I beg and request that you do not fail me now 
during the next term, but that you will be just as generous with me as 
you have always been, and if we all work together we will bring about the 
mission for which our organization has been instituted—the betterment 
of the conditions of those of our craft, the shortening of the workday and 
the raising of the standard of living, 


UCKLE on your swords, for the fight has come! We told you that 
B it was coming. We have been telling you for the past two years 
that this conflict which we are now entering was sure to come. 

Yes, the employers have thrown down the gauntlet and they are going 
to spend some of the surplus millions which they extracted from the 
people of the country during the war to defeat unions, to set them back- 
wards, and to establish their open-shop doctrine. We hear from every 
section of the country that the “American Plan” is being advocated by 
the chambers of commerce and the employers’ associations. Great in- 
deed are the men who are going to save the country with their American 
Plan. The patriots who hid behind closed doors plotting and planning to 
extract more money from the American people during the war, now come 
forward with their American Plan, which has no other object except to 
destroy unions and the union men who fought and helped to win the war 
and save our country from the claws of the tyrant. In all the pages of 
history, since the beginning of civilization, we find that man’s ingratitude 
to man has ever been prominent and has been the cause of all of the con- 
flicts engaged in by the human family for the purpose of saving it from 
those who would destroy the rights of the multitudes. After the toilers 
gave the best there was in them during the war it is indeed painful to 
think that we should now have to fight to save ourselves from this so- 
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called American Plan, which means, destroy the unions, and the money 

we helped pile up for those who gouged the suffering people of our coun- 
` try during the war, that money is now being used against us by this 
group of professional labor-haters, hired secretaries of chambers of com- 
merce, and the so-called citizens’ associations in the several large indus- 
trial centers throughout the country. Well, we are going to put on our 
armor and go back again, if necessary, to the days of striving and strug- 
gling and fighting for our unions. We vow we will not give up our unions 
no matter what it costs. We may be compelled, for the time being, to 
defend ourselves, but so sure as the sun rises and sets we will be the 
victors, for our cause is just, and when the time comes to make a reck- 
oning, to declare balances, those who are now banding themselves to- 
gether to destroy us will not, perhaps, find the conservative, fair-dealing, 
square-dealing officials of the labor movement who kept men calm and 
cool during the war so that the wheels of industry might continue to 
turn. The enemies of Labor are back at their old game of trying to 
create discontent within the union, trying to excite jealousies and destroy 
the confidence which the men have in their officers. Back to their old 
trick of hiring detectives to take out membership in our organizations of 
labor; vilifying in every manner possible the officers of labor organiza- 
tions; spreading literature of a poisonous nature amongst the member- 
ship; fanning the flames of jealousy and distrust, and in some instances 
we find that they have hired men to take out membership in our unions 
who advocate strikes without the laws of the organization being carried 
out. We have met all of this kind of underhand work before and we 
were successful in overcoming all of the attempts to destroy us. It is 
nothing new to some of us to have to go through this kind of a game, and 
we are better prepared now than in years past to fight this fight. We are 
going to get down to business and fight. Yes, it may be wasted energy, 
but as our country was forced into the war by Germany—we have not 
sought this struggle with the employers in our country—but being forced 
into it, we will defend ourselves with all of the strength and all of the 
power there is in us. In the meantime, brothers, you must do your 
share. Do not lose confidence in the men who have served you faith- 
fully in your local unions in the years that Have passed. Give them 
every assistance that you can possibly give them. Do not pay too much 
attention to the rumors and reports that are being circulated amongst 
you, but go and quietly investigate for yourselves. Yes, you must again 
become the missionary and go out and bring back the fallen brother, the 
one who has fallen behind in his dues, and get the new recruit as soon as 
he lands on the premises and bring him into the union and tell him alse 
that it means his protection as well as yours that you should work to- 
gether and keep the union safe for the workers. The American trade 
union movement is the greatest labor movement that the world has ever 
known. There is nothing like it today in any other country in the world. 
It stands for justice to all, and this includes honest employers. It is not 
opposed to honest capital. It is willing to work hand in hand with fair- 
minded employers. Yes, it will even help capital, so that capital may be 
used to the advantage of the owner and the worker. The American labor 
movement is the only labor movement in the world that has not got its 
hands at the throat of our government. In every country in the world 
where labor exists they are fighting to destroy or set aside their form of 
government. We are not trying to do that in our country. We believe 
that we are living under the greatest flag and in the greatest country in 
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the world. We helped to make it free. We believe in our republican 
form of government. We believe in the means at our disposal of chang- 
ing that form of government, without violence and by the ballot. We 
stand for the principle of democracy and fair play upon which our Gov- 
ernment is founded. In all of the critical periods confronting our nation 
we did our share to protect it against the onslaughts of those who would 
destroy it. We participated in.all of the struggles for freedom, and that 
freedom which we have obtained we vow, and pledge, and promise 
that we will not give it up; that we will not go backward; that we are 
standing with our faces towards the rising sun, looking for a better day 
tomorrow than the day before, and that we will go on fighting and strug- 
gling to better the conditions of yesterday, through our unions and 
through every other lawful means within our power, until we make this 
world of ours a fit place for men and women to live in and be happy. We 
stand together, shoulder to shoulder, again ready to enter the conflict to 
preserve and maintain our unions. 


r~ HERE appeared in the papers recently an article written by Henry 
Ford, in which he openly charges the manufacturers of this country 

with criminal profiteering. Ford usually speaks the truth when 
referring to business. He is a pioneer in the automobile industry in 
establishing the eight-hour day and a minimum wage of $5.00. He is 
hated by the automobile manufacturers of the country, but he goes tri- 
umphantly on making more millions and forcing the other manufacturers 
to raise wages and shorten hours, because he is legitimately taking their 


" best mechanics from them. Не recently reduced the price of Ford ma- 


chines to pre-war prices. Не claims that there is no need of holding up 
the enormous prices charged during the war, and we fully agree with 
everything that he says. 

Our membership throughout the country should decide to use their 
moral force in bringing down prices. The multitudes, in many districts, 
are already demanding that profiteering must cease. There is one way, 
and only one way, that we can bring down prices, and this has already 
been done in some districts. That is, we should not buy any clothes, 
except when we absolutely need them. We should get along with as 
little as we can in shoes, eating and everything else that we need in our 
daily existence. By doing this a surplus of manufactured products will 
obtain, and those who have large stocks on hand and need the money 
will be forced to sell. 

The American Woolen Company and other large manufacturers are 
establishing retail stores in the Boston district, where can be bought 
cloth or shoes at manufacturers’ prices. They have forced down the 
price of clothing and shoes in that district. This condition will spread 
if the workers will only decide to buy nothing except what is absolutely 
necessary.. Surely if you need some extra furniture, you can afford to 
wait a little longer. See to it that your shoes are mended, and do not 
throw them away until you have gotten out of them all there is in them. 
Apply this rule to everything else and you will not only find satisfaction 
in wearing out your old things, but you will also find your bank account 
increasing, and you will be forcing the gougers and profiteers to let loose 
of their stocks and bring down prices. 
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United States Railroad Labor Board, 
Chicago, Ill., September 24, 1920. 
D. J. Tobin, General President International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 

Etc., 222 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir—I am advised by the American Railway Express Company 
that Mr. L. R. Gwyn, Chairman of their Labor Bureau, is the highest 
designated official of the express company to handle disputes for same 
and referred to this Board. 

In the future please arrange that all matters in dispute between the 
employes and the American Railway Express Company are handled di- 
rect through proper channels up to and including the general manager 
under whose jurisdiction the grievance or dispute arose, then with Mr. 
Gwyn, before finally passed to this Board for consideration. 

Yours truly, 
С. P. CARRITHERS, Secretary. 

The above letter was received sometime ago, and explains its pur- 
pose. Grievances existing amongst the express drivers, members of our 
organization, in any city or district, must first be taken up with the local 
representatives of the Express Company and the Business Agent, апа” 
then by the higher authorities, or superintendent. Should these con- 


ferences fail it can then be taken up with Mr. Gwyn, but under no cir- 
cumstances, shall any strike or stoppage of work take place until all 
attempts to bring about a settlement have been resorted to, even to the 
extent of going to the United States Railroad Labor Board, and it is 
only after the United Labor Board fails to adjust our trouble, are we 


allowed to take up the question of a strike. 


WORKERS ARE AROUSED BY 
INJUNCTION JUDGE 


Minneapolis.—A labor injunction 
by Judge Bardwell has recoiled on 
this court, and cheap wage em- 
ployers are alarmed at the solidar- 
ity of labor because four of its 
members are jailed. 

The fight started over a boycott 
of an obscure theater and the issue 
was taken up by the citizens’ alli- 
ance. Judge Bardwell enjoined the 
strikers from picketing, from dis- 
cussing the dispute or from refer- 
ring to the fact that the theater is 
non-union, and ordered the Labor 
Review, official newspaper of the 
local trade union movement, to 
make no mention of the controver- 
sy. Under this order even the 
legality of Judge Bardwell’s injunc- 
tion could not be discussed. 

Labor and its newspaper refused 
to be gagged, and three officers of 
the central body and Editor Cramer 
were arrested for contempt of 


court and fined. They refused to 
pay the fine and are now in jail. 

The unionists were escorted to 
jail by thousands of organized 
workers and sympathizers. The 
demonstration has never been 
equaled in this city. The central 
body is also maintaining an effec- 
tive boycott on the large retail sec- 
tion of this city where the citizens’ 
alliance draws its financial 
strength. Judge Bardwell has cited 
other unionists for contempt of 
court. Associate Editor McKillips 
of the Labor Review, who is calling 
attention every week to the unfair 
theater, the infamy of the injunc- 
tion and the boycott against the 
union smashers, may be also be 
jailed by the irate court. 

To date the only ones who have 
been injured are the cheap wage 
advocates. Labor has closed its 
ranks, and the wives of the jailed 
unionists have publicly indorsed 
their husbands’ stand against the 
injunction writ. 








Remember that we are facing serious times. It is the expected 
reaction after the war, and I implore every member to attend the meet- 
ings of their union and to try to prevent radical action being taken. 
Above all, keep at work unless the honor and independence of your union 
is involved. | | КУЙТУ | 


This is a time in the life of our International Organization that tries 
men’s souls, Keep your head and do not become frightened at the 
threats of the Employers’ Associations to force on you their so-called 
open shop—which means no recognition of your union. Remember there 
is another day coming, and if men will stick to their union the whole 
open-shop policy will soon pass away.! Where men аге 60 or 70 per cent. 
organized—well, they can, by their actions and by their influence, get the 
few men who are on the outside into the union. It is not necessary to 
use any kind of unlawful means to do this. The International guarantees 
every assistance possible to defeat the open-shop policy, which, after all, 


is going to pass away as other unsound doctrines of employers’ associa- 


tions have passed away, and have only had the effect of strengthening 
the union. 


An organized attempt has been going on in the New England dis- 
trict to shut down industries, thereby threatening the workingmen with 
idleness for.the purpose of trying to get them to forget their unions. 
But do not be alarmed over those false threats. Industry must go on. 
Money cannot lay in vaults; it must be used. We will get over this so- 
called open-shop-no-work doctrine, but be ever careful that you guard 
your own interests by attending to the affairs of your own organization, 
and, above all, be loyal in this time of danger to the organization that 


has done so much for you. 


As your Editor for the next five years, I will do the best I can, as 1. 
have done in the past. Remember it is impossible for me to write every- 
thing to please you. Sometimes you may read something in your Maga- 


‘zine that you do not like, but be of good heart, be a real sport, and take 


the good, if you find any, out of the Journal and leave the bad. Some 
other reader may differ with you in taste. 
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ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





| THE ABOVE curs REPRESENT THE | 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob | 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLO Ws: 


т Buttons... . ` 8 .25 apiece 
Сау BUUNI |>. .75 а pair 
Watch Charms . .. 1.50 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


| THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 
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